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Course Introduction 


This course introduces the nature of philosophy and outlines the fundamentals of Indian 
Philosophy and Greek philosophy. The course covers the basic concepts and preumptions of the 
Vedas, Upanisads, Lokayata, Early Buddhism, Jainism, Epics, Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Helenistic Philosophers and Neo-Platonic Philosophers. This course is 
essential as it lays a background for further philosophical studies and also serves as an 
introductory overview to studies in metaphysics, epistemology and moral philosophy. The 
objective of this core course is to introduce philosophy from various thematic contexts and also 


build on basic concepts and their analysis in Philosophy. 


The BA (Major) Philosophy Course is, a six credit course, designed for learner to have a holistic 
understanding of the basics of the discipline of Philosophy. The first course is BPYC-101: 
Introduction to Philosophy: Perspectives, Issues and Early History which covers the 
fundamentals of Philosophy, Ancient Indian philosophy and Greek Philosophy. There are 21 
units in this course, which are divided into six blocks. The first block titled Introduction to 
Philosophy is an entry point into Philosophy as it first introduces the basic concepts and then 
delves into how the ancient Indian Philosophy and Greek Philosophy form the backbone of the 
discipline in their cultural scenario respectively. This block helps you to understand the 
differences between Western and Indian philosophical traditions, and the aims of philosophy 


differently perceived by the Western and Indian thinkers. 


Second block is Indian Scriptures: Philosophy and Aim. In this block, you are exposed to the 
sources of Indian culture. In this block learner will study the fundamentals of Vedas, Upanisads, 


and other Indian scriptures as well as different approaches to the idea of libration. 


The subject-matter of Block II is the Upanisads. The Upanisads are Hindu scriptures that 
constitute the core teachings of Vedanta (etymologically: the end of the Vedas). They do not 
belong to any particular period of Sanskrit literature: the oldest, such as the Brhadaranyaka and 
Chandogya Upanisads, date to the late Brahmana period (around the middle of the first 
millennium BCE), while the latest were composed in the medieval and early modern period. The 
Upanisads have exerted an important influence on the rest of Indian Philosophy, and were 
collectively considered one of the 100 most influential books ever written by the British poet 
Martin Seymour-Smith. The philosopher and commentator Sarnkara is thought to have 


composed commentaries on eleven mukhya or principal Upanisads, those that are generally 


regarded as the oldest, spanning the late Vedic and Mauryan periods. Vedanta philosophy has 
many interpretations to it as seen in the Advaita (non-dual) tradition, the Dvaita (dual), the 
Visistadvaita (qualified non-duality) interpretations through various philosophers. In this block 
you will study philosophical theories and arguments of the Mandikya Upanisad, Katha, 
Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 


The discussion-matter of Block IV deals with some of the philosophical approaches. In this 
block we have chose Nasdiya Sikta, Lokayata tradition, Buddhism, Jainism and Epics. The aim 
of this block is to enable learner to grasp and to understand the philosophical questions and 
perspctives to deal such type of questions. The relevance of Indian scripture in Philosophy takes 
us to the unit named “Philosophy of the Epics”. In the ancient Indian tradition, there are three 
main texts that Hindu religion and philosophy rely on: the Ramdyana, Mahabharata, and the 
Bhagvad Gita along with other texts. There is a deep rooted relationship between philosophy 
and literature — and many aspects of the Hindu moral philosophy like that of the Purusarthas, 


goals of liberation, theory of karma and so on — are influenced by ancient Indian literature. 


Block V presents the philosophical questions raised by early Greek philosophers. In this 
block learner will be able to grasp and understand the philosophical positions and 
perspectives of Ionian and Pythagorean philosophers, Eleatic and atomistic philosophers, and 
sophistic philosophers, and Socrates. 

Block VI presents the philosophical positions, perspectives and ideas of Plato, Aristotle, 


Hellenism and Neo-Platonism. 


Diacritical Marks 


A diacritical mark is a symbol that tells us how to pronounce a word. Generally whenever we 
write a word from a language in roman script we use diacritical marks to covey the exact 
pronunciation. In line with this academic practice this study material also makes use of diacritical 
marks wherever words from Sanskrit language are mentioned. 


Vowels 


Ti 
ae | 
L 


A 
a/a 
U 


monophthongs 
and syllabic liquids 


o 


diphthongs 


anusvara 

visarga 

chandrabindu 

avagraha 
Consonants 


g a : 
tenuis stops 
C t t T 
z a 7 aspirated stops 
th Th th Th | ph Ph 


tT 
5 Gq q : 

voiced stops 
dD dD b B 


breathy- 
voiced stops 


m M 

q 3 
approximants 

nm 
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Oz: 


Indira Gandhi National Open University BPYC-101 
School of Inter-disciplinary and 
Trans-disciplinary Studies 


Block I 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


Block Introduction 


Block I attempts to outline general characterstics of Philosophy by introducing Indian and 


Western Philosophical Traditions. 


Unit 1 ‘Introduction to Philosophy’ provides a general introduction of philosophy and tries to 
explore tha nature of philosophy with the help of some examples. This unit also presents the 


philosophical questions of Metaphysics, Epistemology, Axiology etc. and their interrelation. 


Unit 2 ‘Indian Philosophy: Characteristics, Perspectices and Issues’, of this block attempts to 
explain, with the help of central characterstics of Indian Philosophy, is there any fundamental 
difference between Indian and Western traditions, if yes, then what are those differences, along 
with this, it also addresses the questions of what is philosophy, what is ultimate reality? Etc. It 


also discusses some fundamental Indian thesis like Purusarthas, Varnasrama etc. 


Unit 3 ‘Western Philosophy: Characteristics, Perspectices and Issues’ outlines the Western 
Philosophies from a chronological point of view, namely, ancient, medieval, modern and 
contemporary western philosophies. These overviews reveal that all questions about reality are 
also questions about ourselves and the way we interpret our knowledge about reality. They bear 
testimony to the fact that the questioning capacity and nature of humans — under the basic thrust 


of skepticism, idealism, rationalism and positivism — are also existential questions. 


The above given 3 units will give you basic understanding of philosophy required to grasp the 
profound reflections of great philosophers and their systems. In addition, this block will introduce 


you to the art of philosophizing. 
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Unit 1 Introduction to Philosophy 


Structure 

1.0 Objectives 

1.1 Introduction 

1.2 Understanding What Philosophy Is: Questions, Confusions, Wonder, Dogma 

1.3 Understanding What Philosophy Does: Metaphysics, Epistemology, Axiology 

1.4 Doing Philosophy: Doubting the Undoubted, Transcending the Limits of Knowledge 
1.5 Let Us Sum Up 

1.6 Key Words 

1.7 Further Readings and References 


1.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are 


e To provide a general introduction and to orient the learner towards the discipline of 


Philosophy. 


e Helping the learner engage with philosophical thinking as a means of understanding 


what philosophy is. 


e Introducing the learner to philosophical questions of Metaphysics, Epistemology, 


Axiology etc. and their interrelation. 


e Briefly acquainting the learner with some philosophical problems. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


What is Philosophy? What makes Philosophy and Philosophical thinking a discipline distinct 


from mathematics, science, history, psychology, linguistics, etc.? 


"Dr. Mahak Uppal, Assistant Professor, Hindu College, University of Delhi. 
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Arthur C. Danto had famously noted that the attempts at understanding the “Nature of 
Philosophy” and the attempts of answering the question “What is Philosophy?” are 
themselves philosophical. Suggesting further that the quest for knowing what philosophy is, 
and the methods one employs to find a coherent and satisfactory answer to that question, is 
itself a philosophical one from the very outset. What makes this observation even more 
interesting is it’s disanalogy with asking and answering similar questions about other 
specialized disciplines such as “what is mathematics” or “what is science” or “what is 
history”, which can hardly be identified as being mathematical, scientific, or historical, 
respectively. There is therefore something distinctly philosophical about trying to understand 


philosophy itself. 


Yet answering this question is no simple task. The subject-matter, nature, content, and 
methodology of Philosophy have often been regarded as being extremely hard to capture in a 
simple concise definition. One reason for this difficulty could be the inherent tendency of 
philosophy to be interested in, and interact with, the concepts, subject matter and methods 


which otherwise tend to carve the structure and foundations of other specialized disciplines. 


Gilber Ryle (1945-1946) drew a distinction between two kinds of knowing—the “knowing 
how” and the “knowing that”. The nature of Philosophy can be understood and known in 
either and/or both of these ways. Following this Rylean distinction one may make an attempt 
at understanding Philosophy by having recourse to the multifarious definitions and 
descriptions through which it has been explained by thinkers and philosophers; and/or one 
may try understanding the nature of philosophy by engaging with philosophising ourselves, 


i.e., by actually doing philosophy. 


This introductory unit aims at equipping the learners with a working understanding of what 
philosophy is. In this attempt the unit will take the learner through a discussion of some 
popular descriptions about the nature of philosophy. Even though the selected descriptions 
may not be entirely sufficient in explaining to us the true and distinct nature of philosophy, 
yet they present themselves as necessary and significant starting points in our current 
endeavour. These discussions would simultaneously raise and consider questions which will 
help the learner understand the nature of philosophical thinking by means of directly 


engaging with some prominent philosophical problems and thinking through them. 
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1.2 © UNDERSTANDING WHAT PHILOSOPHY IS: 
QUESTIONS, CONFUSIONS, WONDER, AND DOGMA 


If we look up the dictionaries and the several internet resources available to us, we would 
find that the word “Philosophy” usually gets described as a specialized discipline which 
studies basic, fundamental, and general questions concerning the ideas and concepts such as 


existence, knowledge, values, reason, etc. 


Let us begin by focussing on the terms “general”, “fundamental”, “questions”. Since 
philosophy is being described as the study of these general and fundamental questions, it 


would indeed be worthwhile to first of all understand what they signify. 


Every discipline and every specialized area of inquiry usually begins with certain intellectual 
presuppositions, which often appear in the form of certain concepts and ideas that constitute 
the very foundation and framework of the discipline concerned. Since these concepts are so 
fundamental, they tend to remain as unquestioned starting points onto which the 
superstructure of that discipline rests. This “underpinning intellectual framework”, comprised 
of “fundamental concepts”, is such that from within the discipline its sense and significance 
is taken as granted (Prichard 2016, xiii). Questioning and engaging with these conceptual 
foundations may be described as a defining characteristic of philosophical inquiries in 


general. 


Let us think about mathematics for instance. One critical concept that mathematics rely upon 
is that of “numbers”. Yet inquiring about the nature and status of numbers themselves, and 
asking questions like “what are numbers?”, or for that matter even “what is mathematics?”, 
no longer remain the subject of mathematics itself. Any attempt at coherently answering these 
questions can hardly ever be deemed as a “mathematical inquiry”. Raising such foundational 
questions as— are numbers real or tangible entities like trees, chairs and tables? If they are 
“real” then why don’t we have sensory access to them like other real objects? Or are numbers 
imaginary like unicorns and mythological characters? But if they are imaginary, then how is 
it that most humans are able to conceptualize and use them in a strikingly similar manner, 
irrespective of cultural social, geographical, distinctions; etc.— are instead constitutive of a 
proper philosophical investigation. Similar observations can be made about the sciences too, 
which tend to take as foundational the conceptions of Spatiality, Temporality, Causation, the 


Physical nature of Reality, etc. among others. If the scientists were to entertain the possibility 
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of the world being imaginary, or even non-physical, then they would hardly be able to 
discover or make any certain claims about the nature of reality on the basis of physical laws 
and principles. Furthermore, if they were to start questioning the very idea of causation, on 
the basis of which reliable predictions are made regarding underlying causes and possible 
effects, then they would hardly be engaging in science; rather they would be venturing into 
philosophical investigations. Engaging with general and fundamental questions like— “what 
is reality?”, “what is causation?”, “what is time?”, “what is physicality?”, etc. are not 
scientific quests per say; they become matters of philosophical theorization. Likewise, we 
would observe that if a psychologist begins to investigate questions such as What is Mind? 
Or What is Emotion?; or a Linguist asks “What is Meaning” or “what is Language” ; or for 
that matter a Sociologist asks “What is Society” and a Political Theorist asks “What is 
Justice” or “what is freedom”, then their investigations would hardly qualify as psychology, 
linguistics, sociology, or political science respectively; instead these foundational 
investigations would traverse into the more generalized domain of philosophizing. This also 
provides an explanation of why a deeper more foundational study of any discipline is called a 


“Ph. D.” or a “Doctor of Philosophy”. 


When Arthur Danto (1968) noted “what is philosophy? as a philosophical question”, he was 
aiming to emphasize a crucial aspect of philosophy and philosophizing which helps us 
distinguish it from other disciplines. He was comparing foundational investigations like 
“what is science”, which is clearly not a scientific quest, or “what is mathematics”, which is 
likewise not a mathematical inquiry, with “What is Philosophy?” which is a philosophical 
question, as in raising and addressing it we do not end up transcending disciplinary 
boundaries. Rather in asking and addressing “what is philosophy” we are trying to uncover 
and understand the theoretical and conceptual presuppositions of philosophizing itself, and 
that exercise falls within the purview of philosophical thinking, as it is nothing but a bona- 


fide philosophical query. 


So, what is philosophy after all? Plato answered this question by observing that “Philosophy 
begins in Wonder”. But this assertion does not explain much till we try to understand and 
investigate what wonder itself is, and also when is it that we ‘wonder about’ or ‘wonder at’ 
something? Do we wonder about everything? Are we really curious about everything? The 
obvious answer would be ‘no’. Since we do not wonder at everything, then the question is 
what determines when our curiosity gets ignited and engages us in wonder? We find 


ourselves being perplexed about things and events which are either unexpected, or novel, or 
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unfamiliar. Imagine that you are out on an excursion trip in a dense forest, and you end up 
being left behind by your fellow travellers who have gone ahead with the guide. You start 
following the trodden path in an attempt to catch up with the group. You are unfazed as you 
march alone, since there is just one pathway leading ahead. But now out of a sudden you 
approach a point where the pathway diverges into two directions. It is now that you are 
perplexed. Till there was a singular path you were hardly thinking about which way to go 
(Dewey 1910). But the moment another alternative appeared, you found yourself compelled 
to think, reflect, wonder, and decide which way to choose and why. Similar is the case with 
thinking and wondering in general. We all know “2+2=4”. Since we are sure that there is no 
other alternative answer, we hardly ever find ourselves mulling over or wondering about this 
formula. But if someone were to propose to you that “2+2” can also be equal to 5, suddenly 
your mind would be perplexed as this novel possibility and begin wondering. You would be 
curious to know, why and under what circumstances can 2 and 2 add up to 5 and not 4. So, 
we find that the availability of alternatives and possibilities (which may be novel, or even yet 
un-discovered) is what provokes a sense of wonder, demand us to think, reflect, philosophise 


and make sense of the yet un-explained. 


Similarly, one would observe that the endeavour of thinking through foundational concepts 
and ideas reveals that there are numerous theories and numerous perspectives (more often 
dissimilar and only sometimes alike in certain respects) that can be adopted with regard to the 
exact sense and significance of the concepts under question. There is an obvious lack of 
clarity or certainty; instead, what one lands up with is, opacity, ambiguity, and a lot of 
disagreement. So, each time we raise and try to address a fundamental question, one 
confronts alternatives and possibilities leading to “conceptual confusions”. And when one 
gradually starts engaging with the available/plausible alternative interpretations; with the aim 
of gaining clarity, coherence, and consistency in our thoughts, ideas and understanding; one 


finds oneself engaging in philosophizing. 


This brings us to another way of characterizing the Nature of Philosophy. Dayakrishna, a 
contemporary Indian Philosopher in his “Nature of Philosophy”(2009), opined that 
Philosophy is a “cognitive activity par excellence” whose subject matter is constituted 
distinctly by “concepts”, such that a philosophical engagement is one where the mind not 
only engages with “conceptual clarifications” but also with the problems and “conceptual 
confusions” that propel the need for such clarifications. He writes “Philosophy has been the 


comprehensive name both for the [conceptual] confusion and their clarification” (2009, 319) 
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Concepts are the most fundamental currency of thought, and philosophical thinking tends to 


oscillate between “conceptual confusions” and “conceptual clarifications”. 


The above discussion further highlights how questions reveal and make us realize the nature 
and extent of these conceptual confusions. Raising questions, tackling the evident ambiguity, 
confusion and apparent contradiction is definitely unsettling, for the moment a question is 
raised an alternative opens up a possibility of things views states of affairs being other than 
what we had earlier presumed them to be. The moment we start to “think through” a concept 
or an idea, in order to gain clarity, coherence and consistency we end up doing philosophy. 
Philosophical thinking therefore, can also be said to begin with the motivation of removing 


opacity and gaining clarity. 


Summarily, the above discussions characterize Philosophy as a cognitive activity of thinking 
through things thoroughly and rigorously. It thrives on questioning aimed at gaining 
conceptual clarifications. The tools that philosophy utilizes to accomplish this task thorough 
thinking are Reasoning, Argumentation, Explanation and most importantly Logic, which aids 
us with ways and means of engaging in correct reasoning thereby also distinguishing correct 
from in-correct reasoning. Philosophy is triggered and propelled by a deep sense of wonder, 
curiosity, and the desire to know. This desire should, however, not to be conflated with the 
otherwise more common instinct of gathering information. Rather it needs to be understood 
as a more nuanced urge of arriving at answers which give clarity, coherence, and certainty to 
our thoughts, concepts, and ideas. As learners and practitioners of philosophy, we would tend 
to develop a kind of “filter” whereby everything we engage with, would be subjected to a 


thorough questioning-thinking-reflecting process before being admitted/accepted/imbibed. 


Finally, the critical and questioning spirit inherent in philosophy is what also makes it Anti- 
Dogmatic. Dogmatism is defined as “the tendency to characterize assertions as undeniably 
true”. Dogmatism, appears wherever and whenever one is told “what is the case” without 
allowing for the scope or the possibility of any further probing with questions like “why”, 
“how”, “what”, “Why-not”, if-but”, etc. Everywhere criticism, questioning, argumentation 
gets discouraged or disallowed, one can be sure that one is dealing with a dogma. Completely 
opposed to dogmatism is philosophizing which thrives upon and inculcates a questioning, 
reflective, and critical approach. It enables individuals to develop as free, curious, and 


engaged thinkers. Philosophy is a matter of lots of “if s”, but’s, maybe’s and because. So, it is 
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not just about claims stating “what is the case” but also the adjoining explanations, reasoning, 


and supporting arguments regarding why that assertion is plausible. 
Know Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Why did Danto say “What is philosophy?” is itself a philosophical question? 


1.3 Understanding What Philosophy Does: Metaphysics, 
Epistemology, Axiology 


A Philosophical Inquiry can be directed onto a variety of subject matter. In fact, there are 
numerous specialized sub-fields that philosophers engage with—philosophy of science, 
Philosophy of biology, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of language, Philosophy of 
mathematics, Political Philosophy, Social Philosophy, Philosophy of history, Philosophy of 
love, Philosophy of culture, Philosophy of morality, Philosophy of human person, Philosophy 
of religion, etc. Apart from these, the philosophical developments appearing in certain 
geographical regions, and in certain historical periods, have also been identified and studied 
as specialized fields of inquiry, for instance Classical/ Contemporary Indian Philosophy; 
Ancient Philosophy, Greek Philosophy, Continental Philosophy; Ancient/ Modern/ 
Contemporary Western Philosophy; Chinese Philosophy, etc. 


Together with these, most philosophical enquiries usually get classified either as being 


“metaphysical” or “epistemological” or “axiological” in nature. 


Metaphysics encompasses investigations concerning the nature of Reality, including (but not 
being limited to) questions like “what is reality”, “What is the common characteristic or 
essence of everything we call Real?”; “What is the ultimate nature of reality?”; “Is reality 


ultimately material or is it non-material and spiritual in its essence?”; “What are the kinds of 
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things that can be called real and why?”; “What is the status of God, Soul, Consciousness, 
etc.? are they as real as the pen and paper in our hands, if yes then how, and if not then 
why?”; “what criteria(s)/standard(s)/characteristic(s) allow us to draw a distinction being 
Real and Unreal?”; “What is the difference between that which is Real and that which is 


Existent?”; “Can something which does not exist still be Real?” etc. 


Epistemology, concerns itself with investigations regarding the nature of knowledge, 
including the means, the origin, the validity of the same. Some significant epistemological 
concerns include “what is knowledge?”; “How can we distinguish certain knowledge from 
erroneous knowledge?”; “How do we know what we know?”; “What are the tools / means 
that we deploy in gaining knowledge?”; “What are the limits of knowledge? Can we know 
everything?”; “Are there things that are forever beyond our grasp and comprehension?”; 
“What is the difference between perceiving something, believing something, understanding 


something, and knowing something?” etc. 


Axiology refers to investigations concerning the nature of values. Valuational judgments 
regarding “Truth” and “Falsity” fall under the domain of Logic; those regarding “Morality”, 
“Immorality”, “moral rightness”, “goodness” etc. fall within the domain of Ethics; and those 
regarding the value of Beauty come under Aesthetics. Axiology concerns itself with 
questions like: What is the metaphysical status of these values? i.e., are they real are they 
unreal? Are these values same for everyone or do they differ across people and groups? i.e., 


are they subjective, objective, or intersubjective?; Are these values learned, can they be 


taught or are they instinctively present?; etc. 


Most of the discussions in philosophy tend to get classified as one or the other of these 
abovementioned inquiries. Most of the themes that the learners would be familiarized with in 
the upcoming units of this course would deal with problems associated with these themes 
directly or indirectly. Yet, as far as these three categories of philosophical queries and 
investigations are concerned, there are certain clarifications that need to be kept in mind. Like 
most classifications the boundaries of these categories; i.e., metaphysics, epistemology, 
axiology; are not watertight, rather they are blurry, and even porous. It is not the case that a 
metaphysical inquiry is completely disconnected from epistemological concerns or vice- 
versa; or that an inquiry in ethics is isolated from metaphysics and epistemology. Neither of 
these categories should be taken to signify rigid distinctions, because at a deeper level of 


analysis they are essentially interdependent, and intertwined through shared concerns. This 
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may be demonstrated as follows. Every inquiry presumes a sort of a relation between the 
subject, the knower, the inquirer; and the object which the knower is trying to inquire about. 
And in so far as it is relational every inquiry depends as much upon the nature of the knower 
as it depends upon and reveals the nature of the subject matter. In so far as this is the case, 
every inquiry ends up being a concern which is at the same time metaphysical (since it needs 
to decipher the nature of the object under scrutiny) and epistemological (since it needs to 
decipher the nature of the knower and the knowing process). For instance, enhancing or 
changing our visual apparatus reveals a completely different reality to us, be it with the use of 
the microscope or the telescope, or even spectacles. Had these instruments not enhanced to 
our epistemic apparatus, our understanding of reality and its constitutions would have been 
very different. Any change in either of the constitutive elements has a direct impact on the 


nature of the inquiry and the findings that result from it. 


Know Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is Epistemology? 


1.4 Doing Philosophy: Doubting the Indubitable, Transcending 


the limits of knowledge 


Philosophical problems and inquiries often begin with simple questions and doubts— Is there 
anything that we can know with absolute certainty? Is there anything which cannot be 
doubted? Can the really real even be known? Is reality exactly how things appear to us? Can 
reality be known by us? If there is really a God, then why is there suffering in the world? 


Getting an overview of what doing philosophy involves, and amounts to, can be 
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demonstrated by showing how a simple query can open up other correlated issues which at 


times do not cohere, create confusions and therefore, demand further clarifications. 
1.4.1 Doubting the Indubitable 


All academic disciplines, be it the sciences or the arts, tend to be propelled by the impetus of 
seeking clarity and certainty in our understanding, whether it is about the nature of the world 
we inhabit, or about the nature of our own selves. But is there anything which cannot be 
doubted and negated, about which we can be absolutely certain. Is there anything which is 
indubitably true? Adi Sankaracarya, the propounder of Advaita Vedanta, observed that 
irrespective of the experiences one has—be it wakefulness, dream, or deep sleep— the 
realization of one’s own existence is something which remains non-sublatable and 
undeniable. Mulling over similar queries, Rene Descartes in his “Meditations” (1978) 
stumbled upon the observation that even though we may raise cogent doubts about 
everything, yet in the whole process of doubting and thinking, something which presents 
itself as an indubitable fact is the very existence of the doubter or the doubting self. The fact 
that I am thinking and or raising a doubt, by implication, proves my own existence. And 
moment the existence of the knowing self is proved, the existence of many other things can 
also be “commonsensically” proved. G. E. Moore, in his “Defence of Common Sense” (1925) 
showed how if we believe that we exist and if we believe in evolution and reproduction, then 
by implication we can prove the existence of the external world and the existence of other 


persons and other minds. 


But the question still remains as to whether my existence is as simple and certain a fact as 
Shankaracarya and Descartes thought it to be, is it really impossible to doubt our very 
existence? Whatever we know of ourselves has to do with the memories we have of our past 
and current experiences. What if we are nothing more than an artificial brain kept in a vat 
(Putnam, 1999) connected with a computer program which artificially feeds us experiences 
and memories. Since we have to ultimately rely on our experiences and memories to be sure 
of our existence, and since these memories and experiences may be artificially fed to us, then 
it may be validly asked —how, if at all, can we ever be certain of whether we are real persons 
with flesh and blood or merely computer programs fed with experiences and memories of a 
person with flesh and blood. It is hard to tell. Perhaps everything can in fact be reasonably 


doubted; perhaps we cannot be certain even of our own existences either. 
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1.4.2 Transcending the Limits of Knowledge 


Another interesting philosophical problem concerns the limits of knowledge. Imagine being 
born with an innate pair of blue spectacles, which you are neither aware of, nor can get rid of. 
Everything you ever saw and experienced was always seen through those spectacles. Because 
everything you could ever see was always viewed through the glasses you would naturally 
have the impression that the world is really as it appears to you. But one fine day a doctor 
told you that all this while you had been seeing the world through these blue glasses you were 
born with. Now since you cannot take off the glasses either, you continue to experience the 
world as you always did, the only difference being that you now begin to wonder and think— 
“what is the world really like’? Your awareness of the fact that your experience is being 
mediated by something is enough to compel you to wonder what the “reality” really looks 
like. Is it by coincidence “blue” too? Is it something other than being hued blue? These are 
questions that may validly asked by you, but can you ever transcend your “epistemic 
limitations” to know the really real beyond how it appears? All that can be said with some 
degree of certainty is that what I am able to experience is conditioned on my epistemological 
framework; whether it is an exact representation of the real world, or a completely morphed 


version of it, is something that will always be beyond the limits of one’s knowledge. 


Know Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. ‘Philosophy is a cognitive activity of thinking through things thoroughly and 


rigorously’. Discuss. 


1.5 LET US SUM UP 
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The present unit was an attempt at giving a broad Introduction of Philosophy and 
Philosophising. It began by engaging the learner in discussions surrounding the nature of 
philosophy, which gets characterized in terms of wonderment, conceptual confusions and 
clarifications, reflection and a questioning spirit which makes it un-dogmatic. Further the 
learner was introduced with some key philosophical questions which get classified as 
Metaphysics, Epistemology and Axiology. And finally, the learner was engaged in 
discussions surrounding some key philosophical problems, making them understand the 


nature of philosophy by means of philosophising. 


1.6 KEY WORDS 


Metaphysics: Theory of Reality 
Epistemology: Theory of Knowledge 
Axiology: Theory of Values 


Ethics: Moral Philosophy 
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1.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
1. When Arthur Danto noted “what is philosophy? as a philosophical question”, he was 
aiming to emphasize a crucial aspect of philosophy and philosophizing which helps us 
distinguish it from other disciplines. He was comparing foundational investigations 
like “what is science”, which is clearly not a scientific quest, or “what is 
mathematics”, which is likewise nor a mathematical inquiry, with “What is 
Philosophy?” which is a philosophical question, as in raising and addressing it we do 
not end up transcending disciplinary boundaries. Rather in asking and addressing 
“what is philosophy” we are trying to uncover and understand the theoretical and 
conceptual presuppositions of philosophizing itself, and that exercise falls within the 


purview of philosophical thinking, as it is nothing but a bona-fide philosophical 
query. 


Check Your Progress II 
1. Epistemology concerns itself with investigations regarding the nature of knowledge, 
including the means, the origin and the validity of the same. Some significant 
epistemological concerns include “what is knowledge?”; “How can we distinguish 
certain knowledge from erroneous knowledge?”; “How do we know what we know?” 
“What are the tools / means that we deploy in gaining knowledge?”; “What are the 
limits of knowledge? Can we know everything?”; “Are there things that are forever 
beyond our grasp and comprehension?”; “What is the difference between perceiving 
something, believing something, understanding something, and knowing something?” 


etc. 
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Check Your Progress III 


1. 


Philosophy is a cognitive exercise which like any other specialized academic 
discipline aims at gaining clarity, certainty, and comprehensiveness in out thoughts, 
concepts and ideas. It is anti-dogmatic as it thrives on raising questions and thinking 
through conceptual presumptions. There is moreover no limit with regard to what one 
can philosophically engage with be it the notion of Art, or Science, or Time, or God, 
philosophy has an extensive purview which includes itself. Every time we think 


through a concept to remove ambiguity and gain clarity, we are philosophising. 
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UNIT2 INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 
CHARACTERISTICS, PERSPECTIVES AND 
ISSUES" 


Structure 


2.0 Objectives 


2.1 Introduction 


2.2 Philosopher’s Look at Reality 


2.3 Knowledge in Indian Context 


2.4 Philosophy and Life 


2.5 Let Us Sum Up 


2.6 Key Words 


2.7 Suggested Readings and References 


2.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are: 


e To dispel certain misconceptions about Indian philosophy held mainly by western scholars and 
certain other misconceptions held by some Indian scholars. In order to grasp Indian philosophy 


in proper perspective, it is necessary that these misconceptions are erased; 


e To distinguish philosophy from religion in the Indian context. This unit shows that, taken in the 
strict sense of the term, philosophy is not the same as religion. Some key philosophical issues 


developed in the Indian context are on very different lines as compared to western thought; 


"Prof. M. R. Nandan, Department of Philosophy, Govt. College for Women, Mandya. This unit is an 
adaptation of Unit 1 of Block 1 of BPYC-131. 
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e To project the essence of Indian thought. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


In the Indian context, philosophy is taken to mean Darsana or tattva. Let’s see how the 
etymological meaning of ‘philosophy’ correlates itself with Darsana or tattva. ‘Drsyate anena iti 
darsanam’ translates as ‘the one through which it is seen’. From a philosophical point of view, 
to ‘see’ means to ‘realise’. Darsana, therefore, means to realise. Further, the verb “realise” is a 
transitive verb. Whenever we realise, we always realise ‘something’. To say that we realise 
‘nothing’ is to admit that there is no realisation at all. If we recollect whatever that was said 
about ‘know’, then it becomes clear that to a great extent ‘to realise’ corresponds to ‘to know’, 
and hence realisation corresponds to knowledge. This correspondence is nearly one-to-one; i.e., 


it is nearly isomorphic. This aspect shall unfold itself in due course. 


Simultaneously, the word tattva is derived from two words ‘tat’ and ‘tva’. Tat means ‘it’ or 
‘that’ and tva means ‘you’. Therefore tattva, etymologically, means ‘you are that’. What is 
important is to know what tat stands for in Indian thought. It means reality or ‘ultimate’ reality. 
This is also what one division of philosophy, i.e., metaphysics talks about. Now, since Darsana 
is about knowing reality, it involves not only an important metaphysical component but also an 
important epistemological component. Hence, the summation of these two components more or 


less satisfactorily completes the description of philosophy as Darsana in Indian context. 


There is yet another component that remains to be understood. Obviously, ‘you’ (tva) stands for 
knower, i.e., the epistemological subject and by identifying the epistemological subject with 
reality, we arrive at an important corollary. Indian thought did not distinguish between reality 
and the person or epistemological subject and hence etymologically, knowledge in Indian 
thought became inward (however, it must be emphasized that it outgrew the etymological 
meaning in its nascent stage itself). But what is of critical importance is the philosophical 
significance of the above mentioned corollary. Wherever man is involved, directly or indirectly, 
value is involved, hence axiology surfaces. When man is identified with reality, it and the whole 
lot of issues related to reality gain value-overtones. Hence, in Indian context, value is not merely 
a subject matter of philosophy, but philosophy itself comes to be regarded as ‘value’. 


Consequently, the very approach of Indian thinkers to philosophy gains some distinct features. 
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2.2 PHILOSOPHER’S LOOK AT REALITY 


Indian thought is essentially pluralistic as we understand through the exposition of reality. First, 


we can begin with types of reality and this can be done from two different angles. 


Table 1: 
Theories 
of Reality 
: Non- I Non- 
Table: 2 


Theories of 


Reality 


Monistic Dualistic Non- Pluralistic 
Dualistic 


Let us try to understand what Table 1 says. But before doing so, it is better to answer the 


question; what is reality? Indeed, this is the most difficult question to answer. To start with: 
‘reality’ can be defined as the one which is the ultimate source of everything and itself does not 


have any source. It also can be taken to mean that which is independent. This definition itself is 
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hotly debated in philosophical circles. If we take this as a working definition of reality, then we 
find it to our surprise that ancient Indians offered various answers resulting in “proliferation of 
an ocean of theories”, to use Feyerabend’s phrase. Contrary to widespread belief that prevailed 
in the past, all Indian thinkers did not recognize reality as spiritual. Nor did they unanimously 
regard it as secular. A complex discipline like philosophy does not allow for such simple 
divisions. Surely, some thinkers accepted only spiritual reality and on the contrary, some other 
thinkers accepted only ‘secular’ reality. However, an upshot of this division was that thinkers in 
India neglected neither this world nor the ‘other’ (if it exists), and this is a significant aspect to 


be borne in mind. 


Curiously, at Level 2, the divisions of secular and spiritual theories are mutually exclusive and 
totally exhaustive, i.e., physical and non-physical, on the one hand and theistic and non-theistic, 
on the other. Though within secular range (and similarly within spiritual range) the divisions 
exclude each other any division of secular theory can go with any division of spiritual theory 
without succumbing to self-contradiction. Accordingly, we arrive at four combinations which 


are as follows: 


1. Physical = Theistic 
2. Physical — Non-Theistic 
3. Non-Physical — Theistic 
4. Non-Physical — Non-Theistic 


Now let us delve into the meaning of these terms. A theory which regards the independence of 
the physical world is physical. Likewise, a theory which regards the independence of any other 
substance than the physical world is non-physical. The former need not be non-theistic. A theory 
of reality can accord equal status to this world and god. Surely, it does not involve any self- 
contradiction. The Dvaita and the Vaisesika illustrate the former, whereas Carvaka (Physical- 


Non theistic) illustrates the latter. A diagram illustrates the point. 


Physical Theistic 


(A) (C) 
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Non- Physical Non-theistic 


(B) (D) 


What is to be noted here is that A and B lack connectivity; and so also C and D. In western 
tradition, the term ‘mind’ replaces the term non-physical. However, in Indian context such usage 
is inaccurate because, at least, some schools regard mind as a sixth organ. The Sankhya is one 
school which regards the mind as an evolute of prakriti (creation). Hence, it is as much physical 
as any other sense organ. The Vaisesika is another school which has to be bracketed with the 
Sankhya in this regard. At this stage, we should get ourselves introduced to two key 
metaphysical terms, realism and idealism; the former with all its variants regards the external 
world as ultimately real, whereas the latter with all its variants regards external world as a 
derivative of mind. Of course, here mind is not to be construed as a sixth organ. The Yogacara, 


a later Buddhistic school is one system which subscribes to idealism. 


Now it is clear that (A) and (B) are mutually exclusive and totally exhaustive. Under D (Non- 
theistic) there are two sub-divisions; atheistic and agnostic. C (Theistic) on the one hand, and 
atheistic and agnostic on the other hand are mutually exclusive and totally exhaustive. Since, 
atheistic and agnostic doctrines are philosophically different, 2™ and 4” types are further split 
into two each. So, instead of 4, we will have six theories. Each theory differs from every other 
theory. The differences are, sometimes gross and sometimes subtle. It is, now, more than 
obvious that Indian philosophy does not lend itself to simple and easy categorization. 
Complexity and variety must be regarded as salient features of Indian thought. This aspect is 
further compounded when table | and table 2 intersect. Before considering such an intersection 


we should first elucidate table 2. 


Table 2 explicates theories of reality and distinguishes theories on the basis of number, i.e., the 
number of substances, which are regarded as real, becomes the criterion to make any distinction. 
Monism asserts that reality is one. The assertions of dualistic and pluralistic theories can be 


ascertained without difficulty, since they stand for ‘two’ and ‘more than two’ respectively. Non- 
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dualistic theory, i.e., The Advaita is unique. It does not make any assertion about numbers, but 
only negates dualism (if dualism is inadmissible, then pluralism is also inadmissible). The 


Upanisads are monistic and The Vaisesika is pluralistic. 


Now we shall integrate table 1 and table 2. An integration of this sort yields in all twenty four 
systems. This is not to imply that twenty-four systems dominated the scene. But the majority of 
them did flourish at one time or another. Consideration of questions in respect of reality should 
make it clear that no qualitative difference can be discerned between the Indian and the western 
traditions. Questions are alike; because problems are alike. But the same set of questions may 
elicit different answers from different minds at different times and places. Always, spatio- 
temporal factor play a major role in determining solutions. The last aspect becomes clear after 


we consider issues in respect of knowledge. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the meaning of the term ‘Darsana’? 


2.3 KNOWLEDGE IN INDIAN CONTEXT 


Desire is not an extraordinary quality of man. This is an instinct which can be discerned in any 
animal. However, human beings have a very powerful desire to know. The extent of knowledge 
acquired or capable of being acquired varies from species to species. This is one difference. 


Second, human’s motive to acquire knowledge and their concept of knowledge differ from 
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culture to culture, thus the concept of knowledge is relative to culture. The essence of 


philosophy consists in these two principal factors; motive and idea. 


Indian and western concepts, whether ancient or modern, are best understood when they are 
compared and contrasted. Ancient Greeks believed in the principle ‘knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge’, which gave impetus to birth and growth of pure science. In contrast, the post- 
renaissance age heralded the contrary principle ‘knowledge is power’. This dictum propagated 
by Bacon changed forever the very direction of the evolution of science. However, ancient 
Indians exhibited a very different mindset. While medicine and surgery developed to meet 
practical needs, astronomy and mathematics developed for unique reasons, neither purely 
spiritual nor purely mundane, in order to perform yajfas to meet practical ends and yajñas to 
achieve spiritual gain. At any rate, ancient Indians never believed in the Greek dictum. Nor did 
they, perhaps, think of it. If we regard knowledge as value, then we have to conclude that it was 
never regarded as intrinsic. On the other hand, it was mainly instrumental. The only exception to 
this characterization is the Carvaka system which can be regarded as the Indian counterpart of 


Epicureanism. 


In a restricted sense, the Indian philosophy of knowledge comes very close to the Baconian 
philosophy of knowledge. Truly, Indians regarded knowledge as power because for them 
knowledge (and thereby, philosophy) was a way of life and was never intrinsic. But, then, it is 
absolutely necessary to reverse the connotation of the word ‘power’. While the Baconian 
‘power’ was meant to experience control over nature, the Indian ‘power’ was supposed to be the 
instrument to subjugate one’s own self to nature. This is the prime principle which forms the 
cornerstone of early Vedic thought. This radical change in the meaning of the word ‘power’ also 
explains the difference in world view which can be easily discerned when the belief-systems and 
attitudes of Indians and Europeans (for our purpose ‘west’? means Europe only) are compared 
and contrasted. Post-Baconian Europe believed that this universe and everything in it is meant to 
serve the purpose of man because man is the centre of the universe. (The spark of this thought 
did characterize a certain phase in the development of Vedic thought, only to be denounced at 
later stages). On the other hand, ancient Indian philosophers believed in identifying themselves 
with nature. For the western thinkers, knowledge was not only ‘power’ but became a powerful 
weapon to address their economic and political agenda. At no point in time did they look upon 
knowledge as a means to achieve anything even remotely connected to a spiritual goal. Just as 


the Carvaka is an exception in Indian context, Socrates and Spinoza can be regarded as 
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exceptions in western context. Most Indian philosophers did not regard worldly pleasure as 
ultimate. For them there was something more important and enduring and therefore the conquest 
of nature was never a goal. Precisely, this attitude has generated a lot of needless controversy. 
This characterization, which, no doubt, is true, was grossly misunderstood and, consequently, it 
was argued that the Indian thought rejects altogether this world and presents life as totally 
irrelevant and insignificant. This argument, which stems from total misunderstanding, is 
altogether unwarranted. To say that x is more important than y is not to say that y is 
insignificant. If something is more important, then it means that something else is ‘less’ 
important. In other words, Indian tradition, surely, includes the ‘present’ life, but it is not 


restricted to it only rather goes beyond it. 


Evidently, Indian tradition maintains a certain hierarchy of values. Knowledge, as a way of life, 
encompasses not only all sorts of values but also it changes one’s own perspective. Accordingly, 
the so-called spiritual goal in life can be attained only by one who has acquired knowledge of 
the truth. It points to the fact that ignorance or Avidyd is a hindrance to attain spiritual goals in 
particular and any other goal in general. One who has acquired true knowledge or knows truly, 
acts and thinks, very differently, different from ignorant, a characteristic Socratic thought in 
Indian attire. However, this characteristic is conspicuous by its absence in western tradition. In 
this context, while Socrates and Spinoza are at one end of the thread, Bacon and Heidegger are 
at the opposite end. The point is that in Indian tradition, philosophy and value are inseParable, 


whereas in the west it is not necessarily so. 


This sort of emphasis upon values led to a hermeneutic blunder. Consequently, many western 
thinkers argued that Indian philosophy was never distinct from religion. Hence, according to 
critics, in India there was no philosophy at all worth the name, that there was no religion in India 
(with the exclusion of tribal religion). However, the so-called Hindu dharma cannot be mistaken 
and ought not to be mistaken for religion. This confusion arose because many scholars 
mistakenly identified religion with spirituality. An analogy may clear the mist surrounding 
Indian philosophy. Western philosophy is not divided into Christian philosophy and Jewish 
philosophy, though all western philosophers (excluding Greek philosophers) in loose sense are 
either Christians or Jews. Likewise, it is highly inappropriate to talk about ‘Hindu philosophy’, 
though majority of Indian philosophers were Hindus. It is true that a few philosophers in India 
became the heads of religious groups or sects (eg. Ramanuja or Madhva). But then there are 


medieval philosophers like St. Augustine, St. Aquinas, etc. in the west also. But surely, we have 
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Buddhist or Jaina philosophy because neither Buddhism or Jainism is a religion in the strict 
sense of the term. At this point, a pertinent question arises, if there is Buddhist philosophy, then 
why not Hindu philosophy? To believe that there is such philosophy amounts to putting the cart 
in front of the horse. Philosophy in India did not originate from Sandtana dharma — or Hindu 


dharma as it is popularly known as — but it is rather the other way round. 


Therefore, in sharp contrast to western tradition, Indian philosophy can be spiritually oriented. 
The concept of reality and aesthetic values also are endowed with spirituality. The Upanisadic 
or Advaitic notion of Brahman is a classic example. It is spiritual because it is neither worldly 
(physical) nor religious. If knowledge is spiritual, then its pramd (object) also must be spiritual. 
‘Raso vai sah’ (that is, indeed, rasa) is an example for spiritual status of aesthetic value. In this 
case ‘that’ according to, at least one interpretation means ‘Para Brahma’ or highest reality and 
Rasa may be taken to mean beauty. The metaphysical or spiritual element involved in 
philosophy must have been hijacked by religions to formulate their notions of gods (and perhaps 


to counter their rivals). 


Let us return to knowledge again. Indian philosophy recognizes knowledge at two levels; Para 
Vidya (higher knowledge) and Apara Vidya (lower knowledge). Since knowledge is spiritual, 
only the former is true knowledge of reality, whereas the latter is slightly inferior, it refers to 
worldly knowledge. Though the Upanisads subscribe to this view, subsequent systems, (with the 
exception of Pūrva Mimarhsa) which are supposed to be commentaries on the Upanisads, 
regarded perception, for example, as a means of knowledge. Upamdna (comparison) is another 
pramana (means of knowledge). Not only lower knowledge, but also erroneous knowledge was 
seriously considered as species of knowledge (e.g., akhyati) by systems of philosophy. 
Therefore even Apara Vidya retained its place. Parad Vidya and Apara Vidya have their own 
place in the Indian thought, however they have been reconciled in Indian ethics in a remarkable 
manner. The concept of the purusartha clarifies that only through Dharma, i.e., righteous 
means, man should acquire artha (wealth) and satisfy kama (any sensuous desire), the very same 
means to attain moksa (liberation). The law of parsimony is very well adhered to in regard to the 


questions of social and moral philosophy in the Indian context. 


Check Your Progress IT 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. ‘Knowledge is Power’, analyse this dictum in Indian Philosophical Context. 
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2.4 PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


We have seen that in Indian philosophy value and human life are inextricably blended. Now, the 
next pertinent question is: what is the aim of life according to Indian philosophers? To 
understand it simplistically, the aim of life according to the Indian tradition is to make a 
pilgrimage from ‘misery to happiness’. This is a single thread which runs through the whole 
gamut of Indian philosophy. At one point of time, vertical split occurred in philosophical 
tradition leading to the birth of orthodox and heterodox schools of thought, yet, they concur on 
one issue, i.e., the aim of life. The dispute between these two poles did not prevent them from 
embracing a common goal. But in what sense is this goal a philosophical issue? This is one 
question which arises in this context: how can two opposing schools of thought have a common 


denominator? This is another. 


Answers to the first question can be construed as follows. Knowledge as value is unique by 
itself. If the instrument which gives thrust to the quality of lifestyle has any economic value, 
then from a different perspective, if any, knowledge which reforms lifestyle also must possess 
value. Therefore knowledge became ‘the’ value in Indian thought. A Jñāni (knowledgeable 
person) in Socratic sense perceives not only routine life, but also the world in which he lives, 
differently because knowledge changes his world view. This type of change carries with it moral 
value. It means that the aim of life becomes an ethical issue. In this sense it becomes a 


philosophical issue. 


Answer to the second question is still simpler. All schools of philosophy unanimously admit 


that the pursuit of happiness is the sole aim and unanimity stops there. But these two poles differ 
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when they specify what happiness is. An example may make the point clear. All political parties, 
in their election manifesto, proclaim that their sole aim is uplifting the downtrodden. But the 
mechanism of doing so differs from one party to the other. Now the position is clear. Orthodox 
and heterodox schools differ on what happiness is and on what constitute happiness. Even 
within the heterodox system the idea of happiness differs. The Carvaka School maintains that 
happiness consists in pleasure whereas Buddhism asserts that happiness consists in nirvana if 


happiness is to be construed as elimination of misery. 


As we have mentioned that spirituality is the essence of Indian philosophy. Against this 
background, let us analyse what happiness is. Neither is the physical world nor is earthly 
pleasure permanent or ultimate. Hopefully, no one entertains the illusion that this world is 
eternal. However, not many care to think whether or not everlasting peace or happiness is 
possible within the bounds of a finite world. Indian philosophy is characterized by this thought. 
The desire to attain eternity is common to the Greek and the Indian traditions. However, in the 
latter case this desire takes a different form. Hence eternity is tantamount to permanent 
liberation from misery. A permanent liberation from misery is tantamount to attainment of 
permanent happiness and this it eternity. It is variously designated as moksa, nirvana, etc. In its 
ordinary sense vairdgya means renouncing happiness. But in real sense what has to be 
renounced is not happiness, but pleasure. Vairdgya in conjunction with knowledge leads to 
eternal happiness. Hence in Indian context vairdgya is ‘renounce worldly pleasure and attain 
eternal happiness’. It is possible that the very idea of renunciation invites strong objections. But 
in one definite sense such a renunciation is desirable. Vairdgya should be construed as 
elimination of greed and inclusion of contentment in life. This is the hidden meaning of 
vairagya. What happened, in course of time, was that both dimensions were wrongly interpreted 
leading to the conclusion that vairdgya is not only negative but also is the sign of pessimism. It 


did not stop at this stage, but extended to the whole of Indian philosophy. 


Moreover, in the twentieth century, westerners believed that in India there was nothing like 
philosophy, but only myth and casuistry in the garb of philosophy. While the western scholars 
argued that in India, philosophy was totally corrupted by religion, some Indian scholars under 
the influence of Marxism failed to separate philosophy from custom and tradition. The merits 
and demerits of their arguments and counterarguments are not relevant presently. But the sense, 
in which the world religion has to be construed, if it has to be regarded as philosophically 


constructive, is important. If the word religion is taken to mean tribal religion, then its 
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association with philosophy spells doom to the latter. In India, philosophy was not influenced by 
religion in this sense. On the other hand, various religious sects, which grew later, were 


influenced by philosophy. 


Now, let’s take the criticisms of those scholars, who admit that in ancient India there was a 
philosophical movement, merit our considerations. According to one criticism, Indian thought 
prompted a negative outlook and therefore, is self-destructive because it negates the reality of 
the physical world. This criticism can be rebutted in two stages. In the first place, Indian 
philosophy does not deny the physical world in absolute terms. A particular system of 
philosophy does not become a negative doctrine just because it regards the world as 
impermanent and that what is impermanent is regarded as not ultimately real. No scientist has 
ever dared to say that the universe is eternal. If the critic’s argument is admitted, then Plato’s 
philosophy also becomes negative in character. Indian philosophers, like Plato, admitted 
something permanent. Impermanence and permanence are relative terms; relevance of any one 
of them demands the relevance of another. Secondly, what is relative is always relative to 
something different. There is nothing like absolute relativity. The last two statements which, 


actually, explicate the essence of the theory of relativity holds good here also. 


Now let us consider the second stage of refutation. Is it legitimate to categorize any doctrine as 
negative? Refutation is an important step in arguments, but it is not final. If science can be 
characterized as ‘satisfying a negative requirement such as falsifiability’ (Karl Popper, 1959, 
p.41), then philosophy, whether Indian or western, also is entitled to the same benefit or status. 


To a great extent Indian philosophy followed the principle of ‘Assertion through refutation’. 


The second criticism is about the accusation that Indian philosophy is pessimistic. Any theory, 
which negates this world and life in absolute sense, ought to be pessimistic. The very fact that 
this criticism draws support from two sources of error shows the degree of misunderstanding. 
The desire to escape from misery was misconstrued as the desire to escape from the external 
world; it was ultimately a matter of discouraging merely earthly pleasure. Negation of earthly 
pleasure is not tantamount to the negation of happiness because pleasure and happiness are, 
evidently, different. Moksa is simply the Sanskrit version of happiness. Pleasure is not only 
momentary but also is not pure in the sense that pleasure always comes with pain. If we consider 
British philosopher Jeremy Bentham’s criteria, then these criteria satisfy not pleasure but 


happiness. Duration, intensity and purity do not, in reality, characterize pleasure but happiness. 
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Perhaps proximity alone satisfies pleasure. If so, even from a practical standpoint any 


philosophy which regards moksa as ideal ceases to be pessimistic. 


Desire to escape from this world perhaps appears to be escapist. However, in the Indian context, 
to move beyond this world is to liberate oneself from the cycle of birth and death and indulgence 
in the world. Yet, attainment of moksa is regarded as a possibility during the lifespan of an 
individual (this is what is called jrvanmukti), there is no reason to regard the external world as an 
evil. It is, however, true that not only critics, but also the votaries of Indian philosophy 
misunderstood the concept of moksa and it led to the cardinal mistake of treating the external 


world as evil. 


One more objection can be raised to moksa. Is moksa a meaningful ideal? In the first place 
moksa must be possible, and secondly, its realisation must be humanly possible. In the absence 
of either of them does it not cease to be meaningful? Let us assume that it is humanly possible 
to attain moksa, then it remains an ideal. But then nothing is lost. If we pursue an unattainable 
ideal, then we progress towards that ideal. What matters is progress. Plato’s Utopia is an 
example which comes very close to the ideal of moksa in this respect. Progress in the right 
direction is true progress. There is no way to know if one can truly achieve moksa in one’s 
lifetime, however all one can do is pursue a life towards moksa almost like an ideal which shall 


help one live a more morally fulfilling life. 


In the western tradition only Greeks believed in the immortality of the soul. It became totally 
alien to modern western philosophy, though it found favour with Christianity. The Paradox is 
that immortality of the soul is a common theme to Christianity and Indian philosophy, whereas 
it ought to have been common to western philosophy and Christianity because the west happens 
to be the mainland of Christianity. It illustrates one crucial factor. Religion does not determine 
philosophy. On the other hand, philosophy has the required potential at least to influence 


religion, if not determine the same. 


We saw that moksa, nirvana, cessation of all kinds of misery are the goals of Indian 
philosophical schools. Some scholars say that Indian Philosophy has a soteriological purpose. 
But the idea that the central thought of Indian philosophy is soteriological purpose is not free 
from dispute. Some people consider it a philosophy of life and declare it philosophy on this 
basis, some declare it different from philosophy on the same basis. Indian Philosopher Bimal 


Krsna Matilal considers it philosophy by establishing epistemology as the central element and 
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also considers it equivalent to Western philosophy, while Daya Krsna declares it philosophy on 
the basis of “Conceptual Confusions and Conceptual Clarifications”, that is, philosophy 
contemplates on concepts from arguments and so does Indian philosophy, that is the reason to 


call it darsan (philosophy). 


Thus there are many ideas in this regard as to why Indian philosophy is philosophy. Although a 
detailed study can be done in this regard from the reference list and it is sufficient to state it here 
as an indication for this unit, so that whatever historical and characteristic description is done, 


there will remain no doubt as this is the only idea and it is accepted to all. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is ‘quest of life’ according to Indian Philosophy? 


2.5 LET US SUM UP 


Philosophy is derived from two Greek words which mean love of knowledge or wisdom. In 
Indian tradition philosophy means Darsana or tattva. Indian outlook is essentially different from 
western outlook. In terms of problems there is no difference between Indian and western 
philosophical traditions. Indian philosophers perceived knowledge as power in a different 
perspective. Bacon regarded knowledge as the means to establish authority over the external 
world. On the other hand, Indians regarded knowledge as essential to establish control over 
one’s own self. Indians recognized philosophy itself as a value. Therefore philosophy, in India, 


was accepted as a way of life. With the sole exception of the Carvaka, all other systems of 
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philosophy in India accepted liberation in one or the other sense. Philosophy is independent of 


religion. However, religion may or may not be independent of philosophy. 
2.6 KEY WORDS 


Yagas and Yajiias: Yagas and Yajfias are sacred rituals done to appease God, performed during 


the Vedic period. 


Pessimism: Pessimism, from the Latin ‘pessimus’ (worst), is a painful state of mind which 
negatively colours the perception of life, especially with regard to future events. Value 
judgments may vary dramatically between individuals, even when judgments of fact are 


undisputed. 
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Check Your Progress I 


1) The word ‘darsana’ comes from the word tattva — the ultimate reality. This ultimate reality 
is the knowing reality. It not only describes the metaphysical component but also the 
epistemological component. However, the summation of both the components is necessary in 
describing darsana. Epistemological component is very important, since it involves knowing the 
ultimate reality. In the initial stage there was no distinction between reality and epistemic 
subject. Epistemologically knowledge became inward. In the course of time human related 
oneself to value and identify with the reality. So in Indian context, value is not regarded only to 


the subject matter of philosophy but philosophy itself is regarded as value. 


2) In Indian context philosophy is understood as ‘darsana’ -to see or to realize. This realization 
corresponds to that of knowledge. When we say that we are realizing a thing, it amounts to say 
that we have some sort of knowledge. This correspondence relationship is one to one and it is 
nearly isomorphic. Tattva stands for two words ‘tat’ and ‘tva’. The etymological meaning of this 
word is ‘you are that’. This mainly refers to the Ultimate reality in Indian philosophy. The word 
darsana stands for the ultimate reality and it is a knowing reality thus involving both 
metaphysical and epistemological components and satisfactorily explaining the description of 


darsana in Indian context. 
Check Your Progress II 


1) In the post-renaissance age Bacon propagated the famous dictum ‘knowledge is power’. This 
principle changed forever the very direction of the evolution of science. But the ancient Indians 
never believed in this dictum. On the contrary, they performed ydgas to meet practical ends and 
yajnas to achieve spiritual gain. But in a strict sense, Indians regarded knowledge as power 
because for them knowledge was a way of life and this is the reason why for them knowledge 
was never intrinsic. However, it is necessary to look into the connotation of the word power. 
The Baconian ‘power’ was necessary to experience control over nature, but the Indian ‘power’ 
was supposed to be the instrument to subjugate one's own self to nature. This is the prime 
principle which forms the cornerstone of early vedic thought. This radical change in the 
meaning of the word ‘power’ also explains the difference in worldview which can be easily 
discerned when the belief-systems and attitudes of Indians and Europeans are compared and 


contrasted 
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2) In this regard, an analogy may clear the mist surrounding Indian philosophy. Western 
philosophy is not divided into Christian philosophy and Jewish philosophy, though all western 
philosophers (excluding Greek philosophers) in loose sense are either Christians or Jews. 
Likewise, it is highly inappropriate to talk about ‘Hindu philosophy’, though majority of Indian 
philosophers were ‘committed’ Hindus. It is true that a few philosophers in India became the 
heads of religious groups or sects (eg. Ramanuja or Madhva). But then we have St. Augustine, 
St. Aquinas, etc. in the west also. But nobody characterizes their philosophy as Christian 
philosophy. But surely, we have Buddhist or Jaina philosophy because neither Buddhism nor 
Jainism is a religion in the strict sense of the term. At this point, a pertinent question arises, if 
there is Buddhist philosophy, then why not Hindu philosophy? To believe that there is such 
philosophy amounts to putting the cart in front of the horse. Philosophy in India did not 
originate from Sandtana dharma — or Hindu dharma as it is popularly known as — but it is the 


other way round. 
Check your progress III 


1) It is easy to discover a solution to this quest in Indian philosophy. However, it is not so easy 
to reach the same in western tradition (it is true that existentialism attempted the same, but it 
remained a sort of island and was obliterated by analytic tradition). The aim of life according to 
Indian tradition is to make a pilgrimage from ‘misery to happiness’. This is a single thread 
which runs through the whole gamut of Indian philosophy. At one point of time, vertical split 
occurred in philosophical tradition leading to the birth of orthodox and heterodox schools of 
thought. However, they concur on one issue, i.e., the aim of life. The dispute between these two 


poles did not prevent them from embracing a common goal-misery to happiness. 


2) This criticism draws support from two sources of error shows the degree of 
misunderstanding. First, the desire to escape from misery was misconstrued as the desire to 
escape from the external world. Second, it discourages earthly pleasure. Let us consider the 
second source first. Negation of earthly pleasure is not tantamount to the negation of happiness 
because pleasure and happiness are, evidently, different. Moksa is simply the Sanskrit version of 
happiness. Pleasure is not only momentary but also is not pure in the sense that pleasure always 
comes with pain. If we consider Bentham’s criteria, then these criteria satisfy not pleasure but 
happiness. Duration, intensity and purity do not, in reality, characterize pleasure but happiness. 
Perhaps proximity alone satisfies pleasure. If so, even from a practical standpoint any 


philosophy which regards moksa as ideal ceases to be pessimistic. 
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Now let us turn to the first source. Desire to escape from this world describes the mindset of an 
escapist. There are references to rebirth. Rebirth may only be a myth and something beyond 
verification. But when attainment of moksa is regarded as a possibility during the lifespan of an 
individual (this is what is called jrvanmukti), there is no reason to regard the external world as an 
evil. It is, however, true that not only critics, but also the votaries of Indian philosophy 
misunderstood the concept of moksa and it led to the cardinal mistake of treating external world 


as evil. 
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UNIT 3 WESTERN PHILOSOPHY: 
CHARACTERISTICS, PERSPECTIVES AND 
ISSUES" 


Structure 


3.0 Objectives 

3.1 Introduction 

3.2 Ancient western philosophy 

3.3 Medieval Western Philosophy 

3.4 Modern western philosophy 

3.5 Contemporary western philosophy 
3.6 Let us sum up 

3.7 Key Words 


3.8 Further Readings and References 
3.9 Answers to check your progress 


3.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit, we attempt at presenting an overview of Western Philosophies. This unit is 
intended to achieve the following aims, from a synthetic point of view. By the end of 
this unit, you should be able to get familiar: 


e with the different themes, running through the history of Western 
Philosophy. 


e with the different schools, which fall under the broad category called Western 
philosophy. 


e with the common problems in the field of knowledge, search for meaning, ethics and 
politics faced by the different schools. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Alfred North Whitehead, eminent Process Philosopher and Mathematician once stated 
that the entire Western Philosophy was a footnote to Plato. Given the fact that Plato 


* Dr. Josh Malikal, Donbosko College, Warangal. This units is a revised version of Unit 5, Block 1 of 
BPY-003. 
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carried forward many of the philosophical concerns his predecessors and left his imprint 
on the whole of the subsequent development of Western thought, the observation of 
Whitehead on Plato seems in place. What is to be noted however is that, what was stated 
by Whitehead about Plato’s philosophical impact on posterity, can be said of any other 
philosopher too, to a certain extent. This is because, philosophy is a pluralistic enterprise, 
dialectical in its nature and process. 

When we say that pluralistic enterprise, we mean that philosophers approach reality and 
the problems posed by it, from their own historical contexts and perspectives. When we 
state that philosophy is a dialectical enterprise, we mean that in it, there is interplay of 
the opposites, giving rise to a new ideas and phenomena. 


In this Unit, we shall try to capture the dialectical interplay play of ideas, in the 
history of Western Philosophies. We shall also try to take note of the pluralism of 
approaches to different philosophical problems. In the process, we shall also appreciate 
the underlying unity of concerns, which are always present, throughout the course of the 
History of Philosophies, in spite of the differences in their professed perspectives. 


3.2 ANCIENT WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


Ancient Western Philosophy is also known as Greco-Roman Philosophy or Greek 
philosophy, because it started in Greece, or rather with the proto-Greek people. Ancient 
Western Philosophy is also known as “Greek Miracle”. This Maritime colonial power 
began to flower as a centre of thought and creativity that it became a mark of all future 
thinking. 


‘Ancient’ is a relative term. Usually it refers to things, events, persons, time which are 
removed from as in the past. AWP refers to the pioneers, the first to go and venture in a 


new field or territory. They were daring thinkers, who were ready to look at problems 
afresh, searching for new solutions. 


Greece is considered as the cradle of Western thought: 


1. Geographical conditions 


The external beauty or natural environment was so favorable for their thinking. They 
made them wonder about the creation of the universe. 


2. Cultural Interaction 

Greeks having many harbors they could develop trade with surrounding nations or 
countries. People, who came for trade, brought with them their literature and culture. 
These helped Greece to interact with other nations. They had the possibility of 
knowing each other. This factor led to the universal thinking in Greece. 


3. Political and Economic security 


There was no poverty, disturbance or troubles. They had no political and economic 
botheration. The stable political life, flourishing democracy and abundance of leisure 
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time helped create favourable conditions towards philosophizing. 
4. Myths and Legends 


They had many myths. The country was blessed with mythical views from which they 
could draw inspiration. The myths tried to convey truths about the realities of life. 


5. Religious Freedom 


They were free to worship whichever gods they liked. 
6. Extroverts 
The people of Greece were generally extroverts, who were sociable and other-centered. 
1. Here they gave more importance to search for wisdom (connected with wonder). 
2. Philosophers like Plato and Socrates emphasized the search for wisdom and 
others like Aristotle emphasized on the very aspect of wisdom. 
3. Ancient people were amazed at the different realities of nature. This wonder 
forced them to search for wisdom. 


The principal philosophical issues were: the nature of visible reality (changing or 
unchanging/ being or becoming of reality/order and harmony of the physical world); the 
unifying principle of multifaceted universe (arché) - the world-stuff; affirmation of the 
desire and capacity to know the intrinsic nature of the external world; the rational 
(moral) nature of human beings in the society; the place of human beings in the vast 
universe. The final result is: acknowledgement of the immensity of the physical universe 
and the inability of man to comprehend the whole reality. The chief proponents were 
non-believers and polytheists thinkers; their ‘belief did not affect their human 
speculations 
Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What are the central issues of the Ancient Western Philosophy? 


3.3 MEDIEVAL WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


Medieval philosophy is the philosophy of Europe and the Middle East in the era now 
known as Medieval or the Middle Ages, the period roughly extending from the decline of 
classical culture and the fall of the Roman Empire to the Renaissance. "The Middle 
Ages" refers to the period of European history from the end of the Roman Empire in 
Italy until the Renaissance, i.e. from the 5th century A.D. until the 15th. 


Philosophers during this time include Boethius, Anselm, Peter Abelard, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham and many others. During the 12th and 13th 
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centuries European philosophy was much influenced by the writings of Muslim 
philosophers including Avicenna (ibn Sina) and Averroes (ibn Rushd). Philosophy in 
the medieval style continued into the late seventeenth century. Descartes and Leibniz 
cannot be well understood without some knowledge of medieval thought. It is defined 
partly by the process of rediscovering the ancient culture developed in Greece and Rome 
in the classical period, and partly by the need to address theological problems and to 
integrate sacred doctrine and secular learning. Medieval philosophy was decisively 
influenced by ideas from the Greece, the East, and the patristic period, from the Jewish 
philosophical tradition and from Islam. The main problematic of Medieval Western 
philosophy is the relation between faith and reason. It is during this period, that 
Christians came in contact with Greek philosophy. 


Medieval philosophy in general could be called a Christian philosophy. Christian 
philosophy is a term to describe the fusion of various fields of philosophy, historically 
derived from the philosophical traditions of Western thinkers such as Plato and Aristotle, 
with the theological doctrines of Christianity. Christian philosophy originated during the 
Middle Ages as medieval theologians attempted to demonstrate to the religious 
authorities that Greek philosophy and Christian faith were, in fact, compatible 
methods for arriving at divine truth. The chief proponents were Christian thinkers — 
philosophers and theologians. 


The problems discussed throughout this period were the relation of faith to reason, the 
existence and unity of God, the object of theology and Metaphysics, and the problems of 
knowledge, of universals, and of individuation. The chief philosophical reflection was 
around man’s relationship with other human beings, the world, and God. It was a period 
of ‘tension’ between philosophy and theology of major monotheistic religions. Often 
philosophical categories were made use of to explain theology, under the inspiration of 
‘revealed truths’. During this era philosophy became a system, with well-established 
schools. The Catholic Authority had the last word on the authenticity of philosophical 
reflections. It emphasizes on the necessity and importance of man’s openness to 
transcendent reality in order to comprehend truth. 
Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What are the central philosophical issues of Medieval Western Philosophy? 


3.4 MODERN WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


The focus of Modern Western philosophy was reason. This period was marked by 
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separation of philosophy from theology and separation of philosophy from science. There 
are three main schools of philosophies, that of Rationalism, Empiricism and 
Transcendentalism. Rationalism was trying to give importance to reason. Method they 
used was deductive method. Important philosophers of this school were Rene Descartes, 
the father of modern western philosophy, Pascal, Spinoza and Leibniz. Empiricism spoke 
about sense knowledge. The method of philosophizing was inductive method. Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume are eminent thinkers of this school. Transcendentalism tried to bring 
about a synthesis between Rationalism and Empiricism. Immanuel Kant is the main figure 
of this school. 

Etymologically, Renaissance means rebirth, renewal or awaking etc. It starts from 
about 1450 and stretches for hundred years. It starts with the fall of Constantine to 
Turks and inventing of the printing machine. Printing helped towards the faster 
dissemination of ideas. Renaissance is also known as “age of adventure”. 


Renaissance had much to give to philosophy as it developed the thinking patterns of the 
people. It led to the growth of humanism i.e. a belief in man, a passion for learning, an 
emphasis on scholarly exactness, value of human being, his nature, his power etc., 
which had much influenced post-Kantian philosophers. Renaissance also led to 
geographical discoveries, development in art and literature, change of idea on religious 
thinking and development of political and economical views. 


Enlightenment is the term used to describe the trends in thought and letters in Europe and 
the American colonies during the 18th century prior to the French Revolution. The 
phrase was frequently employed by writers of the period itself, convinced that they 
were emerging from centuries of darkness and ignorance into a new age enlightened by 
reason, science, and a respect for humanity. 


More than a set of fixed ideas, the Enlightenment implied an attitude, a method of 
thought. Given the motto of the age, “Dare to know”, a desire arose to reexamine 
and question all received ideas and values, to explore new ideas in many different 
directions—hence the inconsistencies and contradictions that often appear in the writings 
of 18th-century thinkers. 


Rationalism 


This school of philosophy mainly concentrated on the reason of human being. Important 
philosopher in rationalism, Descartes used Methodic Doubt to arrive at the reality. For 
him the truth is “what can be clearly and distinctly thought of.” He considered man as 
a thinking thing. He says, “I think, therefore, I am” this is called famous Cogito, ergo 
sum, i.e. primacy of consciousness. They believed in innate ideas and later Kant 
remarks that they were too dogmatic about metaphysics. They tried to give definite, 
pristine shape to the reality with the help of reason. They had also attempted to prove 
God’s existence. 


Empiricism 
Empiricism is the view that all knowledge is derived from experience. They deny 
the innate ideas. Empiricism was mostly held by British philosophers who lived from 
16" century to 18" century, running parallel with continental philosophers. Main theories 
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like skepticism, enlightenment, deism, pragmatism and utilitarian ethics etc. came about 
because of empiricism. Locke, who held that sense knowledge alone is real and denied 
innate ideas and Hume, who subordinated reason to instinct and sense experience were 
the leading figures of this school. Kant remarks that they were too skeptic about the 
knowledge. They did not attempt to know the metaphysical realities. As result, they 
ended in skepticism. 


Transcendental Idealism 


Immanuel Kant, the German philosopher is the founder of Transcendentalism who tried 
to bring about a synthesis of rationalism and empiricism. Kant speaks of impossibility 
and possibility of metaphysics. In his book Critic of Pure Reason he says that 
metaphysics is impossible because we cannot reach nowhere about the knowledge of 
God, nature, soul, freedom etc. with scientific knowledge. Thus, metaphysics is 
impossible. However, in his second book Critic of Practical Reason he concludes that 
metaphysic is possible, because it is a natural disposition, which ultimately leads us in 
search of destiny. 


Post Kantian philosophy 
Continental modern philosophy is a significant strand Western philosophy. It was a 
culmination of the social, cultural and economical developments that developed 
European society. Reformation of traditions, abolishment of tradition and giving up 
religious thinking and humanistic approach towards philosophy were the main 
characteristic of this era. 


We have Subjective Idealism of Fichte i.e. self or ego or subject or spirit was alone real, 
Objective Idealism of Shelling i.e. nature is the commander of the reality and Absolute 
Idealism of Hegel i.e. unity of spirit and nature. They introduced dialectical method. It is 
a method of reaching the reality in three steps. 


Thesis =) antithesis E synthesis 


E.g. Private interest ) Public interest C) State 


Voluntaristic idealism of Schopenhauer i.e. “human being is the will to live”. 


3.5 CONTEMPORARY WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


If Modern Western Philosophy reached the astronomical heights of reason, the locus of 
Contemporary Western Philosophy was about discovering the meaning of human 
existence. It analyzed the existence of human being in a concrete and practical way, seeing 
existence as something grounded and caught up in concrete situations of life. 


Contemporary Western Philosophy is a journey in which, we visit many schools of 
Philosophical thought to be arrived in theory and to be lived in action beginning from 


Pragmatism to Post- Modernism. Let us survey each of the schools of thought in brief. 


Pragmatism: It is the starting point of journey that emphasizes the importance of action 
over doctrine, experience over fixed principles, meaning of the ideas reside in the 
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practical consequences and proclaims ideas as the instruments of action. In simple 
words, it is a philosophy of action. The main exponents of this school are William 
James, Charles S. Pierce, and John Dewey. What is noteworthy about this school is that 
it recognized the relative, contingent and fallible character of human reason. 


Phenomenology: It is a century old international movement in philosophy. In the 18” 
century, Johann Henrich applied it in his theory of epistemology to distinguish truth from 
error and in 19™ century, Hegel used it to trace the development of human spirit from 
mere sense experience to absolute knowledge. However, it is with Edumund Husserl, 
that it took its present shape and proposed it as a technique for describing things as they 
appear to conscience. In simple words, it is a method of approaching the phenomena in 
its pure state. The main exponents were Edumund Husserl and Maurice Merleau-Ponty. 
Martin Heidegger, the student of Edmund Husserl, diverged from the thought and 
methodology of his master and gave an existential and hermeneutical turn to 
phenomenology. 


Analytic Philosophy/ Linguistic Philosophy: It brought into light that language is not a 
neutral tool that serves to depict ready-made reality, instead is an active player in the 
very understanding and grasping of a reality. The main exponent of this school, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein clarified that function of philosophy was to clarify language through an 
analysis of words. Other exponents are A J. Ayer, Rudolf Carnap, Frege and Bertrand 
Russel. This school had two main branches, namely, Logical Positivism and Logical 
Empiricism. Logical Positivists held the Verification Theory as key to their analysis of 
language. It stated that a proposition was either verifiable or falsifiable and if it could not 
either of these criteria, it was nonsensical. Together with the verification theory, they 
also held the Picture Theory of language, which assumed that language was an exact 
mirroring of or a one-to-one correspondence of reality. Logical Empiricism questioned 
the Verification Theory, as well as the Picture theory of Language, stating that each of 
languages was a game, and there was a Family resemblance between different games. 
Wittgenstein, in the earlier stages of his thought was a Logical Positivist, who later on 
evolved himself to be a Logical Empiricist reality, affect each other and reality is in a 
dynamic process, and at the same time, is dependent. The main exponent of this school 
is Alfred North Whitehead. 


Philosophy of Life: \t started in France and Germany. For materialists reality = matter, 
for idealists reality = idea and for life philosophers reality = life. The main exponents of 
this school are Henri Bergson, Fredrich Nietzsche, Maurice Blondel, Teilhard de 
Chardin, and Victor Frankl. According to this school, the secret of the world is in 
movement rather than in the material things. For Henri Bergson dynamism of life is 
movement moving from past to present which advances into the future, for Nietzsche 
living out values and will to become make life dynamic, for Teilhard dynamism of life is 
immersing the human self in the process of evolution and become Christ realized being 
and Victor Frankl dynamism of life is making and producing meaningfulness in human 
life. 


Existentialism: Kierkegaard combines the Individualism of Marx and Emotionalism of 
Shelling that gave rise to Existentialism, and thus became the father of Existentialism. It 
deals with the varied themes of life, authenticity and inauthenticity of existence, inter- 
subjectivity, estrangement, alienation, absurdity, homelessness, depersonalization, 
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dehumanization, objectification, and the eclipse of God. It stresses the aspect of freedom, 
precedence of existence over essence, personal responsibility, free will and the good of 
the many individuals. The main exponents of the school of Existentialism are Jean Paul 
Sartre, Albert Camus, Karl Jaspers, Martin Buber, Gabriel Marcel, and Martin 
Heidegger. 


Philosophical Hermeneutics: Hermeneutics is the science of interpretation. 
Philosophical Hermeneutics broadens this understanding of interpretation to include 
all human understanding as a journey and process of interpretation. The main 
exponents of Philosophical Hermeneutics are Hans-Georg Gadamer and Paul Ricouer. 


Postmodernism: Postmodernism is a contemporary intellectual movement that had 
begun in the West and now it affects the entire world. It focuses on the periphery, as 
contrasted to the centre — of events, meaning and ideologies, critiques human reason and 
presence of human self to itself as a Representation and affirms plurality of the 
locations of knowledge and meaning and multiplicity of selves. The main promoters of 
the Postmodernism are Jacques Derrida, Georges Bataille, Jean Baudrillard, Michael 
Foucault, and Jean-Francis Lyotard 


Process Philosophy: It is a 20" century school of philosophy that rejects Parmenides’ 
notion of being, its permanence and emphasizes the Heraclitus’ idea of change and 
Aristotle’s theory of becoming. It stands on the ground that events make up. 

Check Your Progress M 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What is the special contribution of Contemporary Western Philosophy to human 
being? 


3.6 LET US SUM UP 


The task we undertook in this unit was basically an overview of Western Philosophies. We 
approached this process from a chronological point of view, namely, ancient, medieval, 
modern and contemporary western philosophies. This task could have been approached 
from the perspective of Kant, who summed up the entire philosophical project, under the 
three questions, “What can I know”, “What should I do” and “What Can I hope for?” 


Human beings exist in the world and with the world. They are also capable of asking 
questions about themselves and the reality, in which and with which they exist. They have 
been asking the question about the primordial stuff of reality. The basic philosophical 
question has been “Why there is something rather than nothing?” All questions about 
reality are also questions about ourselves and the way we interpret our knowledge about 
reality. All philosophy of every age and place has to return to this primordial or 
fundamental question. The history of Western Philosophies bears testimony to the fact the 
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questioning capacity and nature of human beings, especially under the basic thrust of 
Skepticism, Idealism, Rationalism and, positivism. All questions of philosophy, we have 
seen in the above overview, are also existential questions. 


3.7 KEY WORDS 


Myth: Myth is an imaginative story with a philosophical or theological orientation. 
Ortodoxis: Orthodoxis means right teaching or doctrine. 
Orthopraxis: Orthopraxis means right practice. 
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3.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 


1. 


The principal philosophical issues were: the nature of visible reality, the unifying 
principle of multifaceted universe,; affirmation of the desire and capacity to know the 
intrinsic nature of the external world; the rational nature of human beings, the place of 
human beings in the universe, acknowledgement of the immensity of the physical 
universe and the inability of man to comprehend the whole reality. The chief proponents 
were non-believers and polytheists thinkers; their ‘belief did not affect their human 
speculations. 


Check your progress II 


1. The problems discussed throughout this period are the relation of faith to reason, the 
existence and unity of God, the object of theology and Metaphysics, and the problems 
of knowledge, of universals, and of individuation. The chief philosophical reflection is 
around man’s relationship with other human beings, the world, and God. It is a period of 
‘tension’ between philosophy and theology of major monotheistic religions. Often 
philosophical categories were made use of to explain theology, under the inspiration of 
‘revealed truths’. During this era philosophy became a system, with well-established 
schools. The Catholic Authority had the last word on the authenticity of philosophical 
reflections. It emphasizes on the necessity and importance of man’s openness to 
transcendent reality in order to comprehend truth. 


Check your progress III 


1. The special contribution of Contemporary Western Philosophy to human being is 


that, the philosophers of this period concentrated on discovering the meaning of human 
existence. It analyzed the existence of human being in a concrete and practical way. In simple 
words, Contemporary Western Philosophy is a shift from orthodoxis to orthopraxis. 
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Block Il 


INDIAN SCRIPTURES: 
PHILOSOPHY AND AIM 


Block Introduction 


This block introduces Indian scriputers and their basic themes as well as the pseutological 


purpose of Indian philosophy that is moksa. This block divides into 4 units. 


Unit 4 ‘Indian Scriptures’ address the philosophical thoughts of Vedanga, Smrti, Puranas etc. An 
attempt has been made in this unit to see how these texts play a role of Indian Philosophical 
systems. We also study Smrti tradition and Sūtra tradition in this unit. With these, moral and 
political philosophy of the characters of Mahabharata, Vidur and Bhishma, is also discussed in 
this unit. But an elaborated discussion of Mahabharata and other Mahākāvyas has not been 


included in this unit because next unit is devoted to the philosophy of Mahakavyas only. 


Unit 5 ‘Vedas’ introduces the historical as well as structural framework of Vedas. It also presents 


the various themes and concepts of Vedas. 


Unit 6 is on “Introduction to the Philosophy of Upanisads”. In this unit you will understand the 
general tenor of the Upanisads. You are expected to recognize the difference between the Vedas and 
the Upanisads not only in content but also in spirit. This unit shall also help you to observe the 
various philosophical and cosmological issues which have found a place in the Upanisads. Through 
this unit you shall understand that Upanishadic philosophy is not merely an intellectual endeavour, 


but is also a guiding factor of human life. 


Unit 7 is on “Different Approaches to Moksa”. In this unit you shall understand how the concept of 
Moksa frames the ethical basis for all Upanishadic philosophy. Almost all schools in Indian 
philosophy are teleological in nature, which means that they are oriented towards some goal. The 
teleology of Upanishadic philosophy is oriented towards Moksa or liberation. The goal of liberation 
helps us understand that life is ultimately a chain of births and deaths and one requires moving beyond 
it. Thus, the concept of Karma becomes important. Alongside the study of the ways of achieving 
Moksa which are primarily through jñāna (knowledge), karma (action), bhakti (devotion) and raja 


yoga. 
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UNIT 4 INDIAN SCRIPTURES 


Structure 

4.0 Objectives 

4.1 Introduction 

4.2 The subject matter of Smrti 

4.3. Mythology 

4.4 Vedangas 

4.5. Epics 

4.6 Let Us Sum Up 

4.7. Key Words 

4.8 Further Readings and References 


4.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


4.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit, you are exposed to the sources of ancient Indian culture. However, the study 
material excludes prominent texts like the Vedas (also called Sruti) sources of Buddhism and 
Jainism since there are other units reserved for these sources. This unit, therefore, includes only 


the followings: 
© Smrti, 
e Mythology 


e Vedangas and 


" Prof. M. R. Nandan, Department of Philosophy, Govt. College for Women, Mandya. This unit is 
taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 3, Block 1). 
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e Epics (Mahakavyas) 


Since they only belong to the periphery of philosophy, mere cursory reference will suffice. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


The word ‘Smrti’ means ‘that which is in memory.’ The texts, which are called ‘Smrti’, 
appeared in written form at the initial stage itself. The age of Smrti, followed the age of Vedas. 
Since the Vedic period stretches to several centuries, it is also likely that Smrti might have 
appeared during the closing period of the Vedas. Consequently, all Smytikaras (the author of 
Smrti) claimed that their works drew support from the Vedas and also that their works are 
nothing more than clarifications of the Vedas. However, we can easily discern in Smritis a lot of 


variations from Vedas. Evidently, such deviations do not get any support from the Vedas. 


4.2 THE SUBJECT MATTER OF SMRTI 


Smrti is also known as Dharma Sastra, which means code of conduct. The code of conduct has 
three divisions: rituals, discharge of social responsibility and atonement for sins which include 
crimes. It is important to note that there is no mention of rights fundamental or any other kind. 
The emphasis is upon ‘prescription and proscription’ only. The code of conduct is identical with 
the ‘constitution’ and so it is the same as the penal code formulated by the present-day 
governments. Hence, Smrti emphasizes two aspects of life —‘Dharmic’ and social. The former 
does not simply exist without the latter. The role of ritual is restricted to individual life, 
household life to be precise. All these dimensions together constitute ‘Dharma Sastra’. Though 
it is claimed that there were several Smrtis, history has recorded only a few. Among them only 
three are well known, sometimes for wrong reasons. Vidhi and Nisedha were codified by three 
persons, Manu, Yajfiyavalkya and Parasara, and consequently, the Smrtis were named after 


them. A cursory reference to these Smrtis is enough. 


An important aspect of Smrti is its rigidity. Fixation of duties and emphasis upon duties 
resemble, to a great extent, the directive principles enshrined in the constitution. While four-fold 
division of society is one type, four fold division of individual life is another. Smrti is very clear 
about not only four classes, but also four stages (brahmacarya, garhasthya, vanaprastha and 
sanydsa) in the life of an individual. There is no scope for switching from one position to 


another in a random manner. The last division, viz., atonement for sins deals precisely with this 
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sort of prohibited switching. The upshot of this discrimination is that liberty took back seat, but 
stability in society was prioritized. This will help us to infer the kind of political system which 
Smrti supported. Surely, Smrti did not support democratic system, though during Vedic age 


democratic system flourished. 


43 MYTHOLOGY 


Mythology and History in India, it is claimed, are indistinguishable. Mythology in Sanskrit 
means ‘purana’. This word has two slightly differing etymological meanings; purd (past), 
atitam (Lost), anadgatam (about to happen) — is one meaning. purd (past), bhavam (happened) is 


another. In terms of structure Purdna consists of five components. They are listed as follows: 
Description of nation or nations and their history 

History of creation 

History of re-creation 

Description of dynasties 

Story of each Manu (Manvantara) 


First and fourth components do incorporate elements of history. However, there is a vital 
difference, history follows a certain method and therefore, at some point to time or the other, it 
is possible to dispute what a historian claims, because history tries to gather as much evidence 
(not facts) as possible. Purdnas, however, are altogether different. The relevance of evidence is 
totally alien to Puranas. It is, therefore, impossible to refute what Purdnas claim. Nor can we 


defend the same. 


Puranas are eighteen in number. Since they are not relevant philosophically, it is not even 
necessary to list them. In addition to five components mentioned earlier, many Purdnas deal 
with cosmology. Perhaps this is the only topic common to philosophy and Puranas. 
Interestingly, one Purdna, viz., Vayu-Purdna attempts at geography, music, etc. Apart from the 
neglect of evidence, Purdnas suffer from one more defect. All Purdnas combine legends related 
to gods and demons, life after death, etc. which disqualify mythology from becoming worthy of 
serious philosophical study. In defence of Purdnas, it can be said that though Puranas are 


related to mainly theological issues, they include almost all activities of life and hence they 
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ought to occupy an important position in the list of disciplines. But this all inclusiveness itself is 


a serious defect. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1) Discuss briefly the rigidity of Smrti. 


4.4 VEDANGAS 


Vedangas are also known as sadadngas, which means six organs. The function of these six 
organs is to explicate the intricate thoughts of the Vedas. Those organs are Siksd (phonetics), 
vydkarana (grammar; to be more specific, Vedic grammar), chandas (prosody), nirukta 


(etymology and dictionary), jyotişa (astronomy) and kalpa (rituals). 


It was believed that proper understanding of the Vedic texts is possible only when all these 
organs are strictly followed. Two extraordinary characteristics of the Vedas form the 
background of these organs. In the first place, the Vedas were held to be apauruseya 
(independent of man). Therefore, no change in any form for any reason was admissible. 


Secondly, it was also believed that the Vedas should be taught and learnt only orally. 
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Consequently, it took several centuries for Indians to put the Vedas in writing. Without going 
into the merits and demerits of this particular prescription, we should examine the role played by 


Vedanga in protecting the Vedic tradition. 
Siksa 


Sayana, in his Rg-Veda Bhdasya, has defined Siksd as follows; ‘that which teaches pronunciation 
in accordance with swara (vowel) and Varna (letter) is called Siksa. Clarity in speech and 
ability to listen correctly are the prerequisite to learn the Vedas. This is the reason why the 
Vedas are also called ‘anusrava (that which follows listening). The emphasis upon clear 
pronunciation is perfectly understandable because due to the unique structure of the Vedic 
language, which is the most primitive form of Sanskrit language set by very different grammar, 


even the slightest variation in pronunciation could lead to total change of meaning. 
Vyakarna, Chandas and Nirukta 


These three organs are not unique in the sense that the role, which they play with regard to the 
Vedic language, is very much similar to the role of grammar or dictionary in any other language. 
Since no language is possible without grammar, Vedic grammar must be as old as the Vedas. If 
the Vedas are apauruseya, then the Vedic grammar also ought to have been apauruseya. 
However, it is not the case. Among the extant works of grammar, Panini’s work Astadhydyi is 
the oldest one. It is said that this is a fourth Century A.D. work. However, earlier Vedic 
dictionaries mention other vaivakaranas. Since the dictionary is more ancient than, Panini’s 
work, it is obvious that other vaivakaranas’ works are more ancient. The mention of these 
aspects shows that grammar is pauruseya. Hence language should be pauruseya. However, one 
grammarian by the name Shakatayana maintains that even grammar is apauruseya. According to 
him, the oldest work on grammar is aindra vydkarana. It is named so since, according to the 


legend, men received it from Indra. 


The source of prosody is ‘chandas sūtra’ by one Pingalacarya. Nothing is known about this 
author. This work includes both Vedic and non-Vedic prosody. Generally, the Samhitas are 
bound by definite prosody. Only Krsna-Yajurveda and Atharva-Veda samhitdas are occasionally 
prosaic. Hence, prosody occupies a prominent role in the study of the Vedas. Panini says, 
‘chandah padau tu vedasya’. Which means prosody is the very foundation of Vedas. In course 
of time, the Vedic language itself became prosody. The Vedic prosody has one unique feature, 


which is mentioned by Katyayana. He says, ‘yat aksara parimanam tat chandah’. It means, ‘the 
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one which determines the number (or quantity) of letters, that is prosody. It should be noted that 


this is not the case with secular Sanskrit. It is said that the latter evolved from the former. 


The Vedic prosody consists of what is called pada or quartet. Generally, a quartet is supposed to 
possess four letters. This, perhaps, became a characteristic at the later stage because there are 
eleven principal prosody, which differ not only in the number of quartets, but also in the number 
of letters in each quartets, whereas trishtup chandas consists of four quartets with eleven letters 
in each of them. A prosody may differ from another as regards the pattern of quartets. For 
example, kakup chandas have eight letters in the first and third quartets and twelve letters in the 
second. This difference shows that there is a little freedom here which is conspicuous by its 


absence elsewhere. 


Nirukta provides the meaning of the Vedic terms. In the first step, terms were collected which 
constituted a dictionary. However, mere synonym or lexical meaning would defeat the very 
purpose of compiling terms. Nirukta does not provide just this sort of meaning. What it indulges 


in is hermeneutic exercise. Hence it is more than any ordinary dictionary. 


Let us start with the structure of the dictionary. A lexicographer, by name Yaska collected these 
terms and provided the most authentic interpretation. The dictionary consists of all 1770 terms 
spread over three kandas. First kanda consists of three chapters, which is called ‘naighantuka’, 
second and third consisting of one chapter each are called ‘naigama and daivata. Nirukta is an 
interpretation of these terms mainly and to some extent he has quoted some mantras and 
interpreted the same. Nirukta itself consists of fourteen chapters of which the first six chapters 
deal with naighantuka kanda and Naigama Kanda and the next six chapters deal with Daivata 


Kanda. Last two are somewhat like appendices. 
Jyotisa 


Jyotisa -Astrology or sometime known as Astronomy- evolved in ancient India out of necessity. 
Yajnas could not be performed at the discretion of any one. In the strict sense of the term, it was 
seasonal. Every varna (except siidra) had a fixed season to perform yajnas. Taittiriya Brahmana 
spoke so, ‘vasante brahmanaha, (Brahmin during spring), agnimadadhita (ignite holy fire), 
grisme rdjanyaha (Kshatriya during summer), Gdadhita, saradi vaisyaha (Vaishya during post- 
monsoon) adadhita’. Igniting holy fire is very important because only it ought to set any 
programme in motion. Not only was season important, but also exact time of starting yajñas was 


important for which it was necessary to track the movement of not only the sun but also all 
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celestial bodies. Most important among them are twenty-seven stars. This could be done only 


with adequate knowledge of astronomy. 
Kalpa Sitras 


Kalpa Siitras are so called because whatever material is provided by them is all in the form of 
formulas. The explanation Kalpa Siitras is the same as that of Brahma Sutra; alpaksaram 
(brief), asandigdham (unambiguous or incontrovertible), sdravat (complete in essence), 
vishwato mukham (all inclusive). Kalpa Sūtra literally means action — indicating formula. 
Action is of four types, srauta, grhya, dharma and sulba. The last one differs, more or less, in 
type from the rest. Hence, let us consider it at the end. The first three are common to Rk, Yajur 
and Sama. But all three Kalpa Sutras differ from one Veda to another as regards prescriptions 
and scope. For example, Aswaldyana and Sankhdyana siitras of Rg Veda cover all three Kalpa 
sutras. Since every class of sūtra has distinct commands, they constitute rituals. Let us consider 


each Kalpa seParately and represent membership using tables. 


Table — A 
SRAUTA 
Aswalayana 
Rg Veda 
Sankhayana 
Katyayana Sukla Yajurveda 
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Bodhayana 


Apastamba 


Krsna Yajurveda 


Satyasadha 


Vaikhanasa 


Bharadwaja 


Manava 


Arseya Samaveda 


Vaitana Atharva Veda 
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Table - B 


GRIHYA 


Aswalayana 


Sankhayana 


Paraskara 


Bharadwaja 


Apastamba 


Bodhayana 


Rg Veda 


Sukla Yajurveda 


Krsna Yajurveda 
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Gobhila 


Khadira Samaveda 
Jaimini 

Kausika Atharvaveda 
Table - C 

DHARMA 

Vasista Rgveda 
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Bodhayana 


Krsna Yajurveda 


Apastamba 


Gautama Sdamaveda 


Dharma sutras pertaining to Sukla Yajurveda and Atharvaveda are not extant. 


Let us examine what these sitras are about. Aswaldyana sūtra was founded by Aswalayana, a 
student of Saunaka. Likewise, many sutras are known after the names of the founders just as 
many laws and theories in science are named after scientists like Newton’s Laws of Motion, etc. 
All srauta sutras specify the manner in which yajnas and ydgas have to be performed. They are 
essentially prescriptive which do not allow any room for deviation. The very fact that there are 
several srauta sutras, which subscribe to different Vedas, indicates that there were several ways 


in which yajñas were performed. 


Two aspects deserve mention. Yagas were performed solely with the motive of reaping worldly 
benefits. Second, man was ineligible to perform Yaga in the absence of his wife, which means 
she enjoyed equal status in the ritual. Grhya sutras prescribe household duties. The point to be 
noted is that all Grhya sutras agree on one particular count, i.e., what ought to be done. But they 
differ on another count, i.e., how it ought to be done. No Grhya sūtra disagrees, for example, 
with the relevance of, say, marriage. But they disagree with the manner in which it is to be 


performed. Secondly, all four sitras are complementary to each other. So there is neither choice 
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nor contradiction. To fulfill his obligation one has to perform all rituals in the manner 


prescribed. 


The rituals pertaining to Grhya sutras are of two types. One type of ritual has to be performed 
only once in life (in some cases, there are exceptions). Second type of rituals has to be 
performed everyday or once in a year. There are sixteen such obligations which are called 
‘sodasa samskaras’. There are four classes of such samskaras: samskaras to be performed 
before birth, after birth, to begin the learning of the Vedas and to prepare man for marriage, etc. 


It should be noted that there are separate samskaras for men and women. 


It is not necessary to consider all these samskaras. What is important is to know the manner in 
which they were followed and qualifications which were held as necessary. The characteristic of 
these samskaras is that they were (or are) not regarded as common to all Varnas. Two types of 
discrimination are well known. One discrimination is Varna based; i.e., Brahmin, Ksatriya, etc. 


Second discrimination is gender based. 


The first category of discrimination eventually led to the caste system. It, also, might have 
resulted in hierarchy. Secondly, gender based discrimination provided an upper hand to men of 
higher classes. In a way, actions were inconsequential in so far as higher class men were 
considered. But it was not so in the case of women. One argument is that women, like siidras, 
were denied education because they were not entitled to some crucial samskaras. It is 
insignificant that men were not entitled to some samskaras to which women were entitled 
because this limitation did not really affect men. But it was not so in the case of women. One 
particular samskara deserves special mention. Brahmopadesa, for example, is not permissible 
for stidras and women, even to this day. It is this particular samskara which makes Brahmin 
caste, in particular, a distinct caste. It also explains why Brahmin is called ‘dwija’ (twice born) 
after the completion of this samskara. It is said that before this samskara is performed, Brahmin 


is not a Brahmin at all and so this samskara is supposed to give second birth to him. 


Surely, even within the framework of chaturvarnya (Four-fold Varnas) system this particular 
argument is not endorsed by all. The fact that the argument, being referred to, is at variance with 
some established or accepted norms set by smrtis was totally ignored while speaking about 
Brahmins. Our purpose, surely, is not go into the merits and demerits or cdturvarnya or caste 


system, but to demonstrate structural changes which took place in belief-systems, perspective in 
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which age old customs came to be understood, and consequently rapid changes which affected 


the society because this is what precisely happened over centuries in Indian society. 


If we consider the literal meaning of the word ‘samskara’, then it becomes evident that it is 
meant to uplift man (or woman) spiritually. It is argued that they also produce other classes of 
positive results; physical well being is one. If so, why was a certain class (or classes) denied this 
benefit? It is not possible to discover any answer to this question within the framework of 


philosophy. A psychologist or sociologist may throw some light on such questions. 


In spite of the fact that samskaras were spiritual in nature, the ulterior motive behind adherence 
to them is mundane. It is very easy to discover in the samskaras some spiritual support, if not 
any foundation, for all aspects of earthly life. For different reasons the samskdaras did not receive 
support from the Upanisads and heterodox systems. The Upanisads disapproved of the 
samskaras because the goal was this-worldly. The heterodox systems strongly reacted to the 
samskaras because they claimed affinity to the Vedas. Despite differences in their philosophy, 
both the Upanisads and the heterodox systems adhered to life in the monastery. Their apathy to 
anything connected with earthly life is behind their antagonism to the samskaras. This 
discussion also brings to the surface an important fact that philosophy and religion do not 
coincide always if religion is understood as Dharma. While samskaras stand for Dharma, the 


Upanisads stand for philosophy. 


Kausika Sutra of Atharvaveda is unique because this sūtra does not deal with any type of 
spiritual matter unlike previously mentioned sitras. It throws some light on herbal plants and 
thereby it helps in understanding the ancient system of Indian medicine. There is a sharp 
distinction between Grhya stitras and Dharma sutras. While Grhya siitras regulate man’s 
actions which are restricted to family, Dharma siitras have societal leaning. Gautama’s 
Dharma siitras appear to be the earliest one. These sitras specify not only the obligations within 
the frame-work of cdturvarnya, but also ‘Raja Dharma’ — the duties of rulers. In Indian context 
morality is essentially based upon what the Dharma siitra specifies. Hence the limits and defects 


of Dharma sutras have distinct bearing on the acceptability of moral principles. 


Last one to be considered in this section is Su/ba sūtra. Though this Sūtra also is relevant in the 
context of performing yajnas, it is restricted to geometrical aspects only because in the absence 


of adequate knowledge of geometry it was impossible to construct the Vedic atlas. Sulba siitra is 
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an example of primitive technology developed by ancient Indians to meet the demands of 


ecclesiastical dimension of life. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1) What do you understand by Siksa? 


4.5 EPICS 


Though the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata are two epics which have influenced literature for 
several centuries in all parts of India, the Ramdyana is not significant philosophically, unlike the 
Mahabharata and we are not concerned with the literary value of these two epics. So it is 
sufficient if we notice that the Ramdyana accepts the principles of Sanatana Dharma and duties 
of rulers in particular. Since there is nothing philosophically new in this work, we need not 
consider it. It will serve our purpose if we concentrate on the philosophical component of the 


Mahabharata. 
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Logic and epistemology which constitute any philosophical tradition have nothing to do with us 
when we study culture literature, etc. The Mahabharata is not an exception. We can trace 
however, two philosophical issues in this work; one is expounded in the Bhagavad-Gita. Second 
one is morality and polity expounded by two prominent characters; Vidura and Bhisma. But 
these philosophical issues in this work suffer from a serious drawback — drawback from 
philosophical point of view. Nowhere in this work do we find discussion, or criticism which is 
the hallmark of philosophy. More than anything else, what we find is only a sermon. Therefore a 


brief reference to these elements is enough. 


The Moral Philosophy of Vidura 


From the point of view of ethics, it is desirable to regard some characters as personification of 
virtue. Vidura and Bhisma belong to this category. In contrast to these characters in the 
Mahabharata, we have other characters which are regarded as personification of evil. Why 
should any epic portray evil characters? This is one question. Are they in a broader perspective, 
really evil forces? This is another question. The second question is much deeper philosophically 
and cannot be answered easily. First one is slightly easier to handle. An epic must be vast. 
Hence it ought to include all facts of the world and all aspects of life. So, evil characters ought 


to find place in any epic worth the name. 


Vidura’s exposition of moral principles begins with a clear distinction between sreyas 
(desirable) and preyas (pleasing). He compares sreyas with medicine which is not palatable. It is 
immediately followed by a second analogy to demonstrate the status of pleasure which is 
invariably accompanied by evil. To make this concomitant relation explicit, Vidura compares 
pleasure with honey, pleasure seeker with one who collects honey and evil with abyss and says 
that the pleasure hunter is busy only in seeking honey unmindful of impending danger of falling 


into the abyss. 


In the Mahabharata, Vidura plays his role on three occasions. On the second occasion, Vidura 
plays the role of a counsellor. His counselling has a moral base. He makes an explicit distinction 
between two states of mind; those of wise man and ignorant. While Plato speaks of four cardinal 
virtues, Vidura speaks of six cardinal vices. Greed is one among them. He makes out a case for a 


wise man by listing the remaining vices - lust, anger, irrational attachment, arrogance and 
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jealousy — which he does not possess. There is no need to describe the personality of one who is 


free from these vices. 


Indeed, it is very interesting to note that Vidura concurs with Plato, when he describes an 
ignorant person. He is the one who neglects his duty, but tries to perform what is not his job. 
Secondly, he cannot distinguish between a true friend and enemy. All qualities attributed to an 
ignorant person can be found in Thrasymachus who indulges in violent attack on the ideas of 
Socrates. At the end of this particular session Vidura makes a list of Ten Commandments in 
which one Commandment is identical with Plato’s classification of men into three classes; 
guardians (philosopher kings), soldiers and artisans. Both of them argue that these three classes 
ought to perform duties assigned to them only. It means that justice, according to Plato and 
Dharma according to Vidura, consists in every man doing his own duty and this is the cardinal 


principle of welfare state. This is the essence of Vidura’s moral philosophy 


In the last session, Vidura talks of death and the need to accept the same. Death and fear are 
nearly inseparable if man does not accept that death is inevitable. In this context Vidura accepts 
reality, i.e., human nature and maintains that man hardly follows wisdom. There is striking 
correspondence with what the Buddha says: trsnd (desire) is the cause of misery, and remedy 
consists in the realisation of truth and that is knowledge of philosophy. In this respect, Vidura, 
the Buddha and Plato held an identical view. It is precisely in this sense that in Indian tradition 


philosophy always was regarded as a way of life. 


Bhisma’s Political Philosophy 


There is a sharp difference between western model of political philosophy as understood and 
practised today and the ancient Indian concept of polity. The difference essentially consists in 
shift from one end to the other, i.e., from rights to duty, with duty as the focus of sermon. Even 
democracy, the most liberal form of government prioritizes duties of citizens in spite of the fact 
that every citizen is entitled to fundamental rights. There is absolutely no gainsaying in holding 
the view that directive principles form the backbone of any democratic set-up. Bhisma’s advice 
to Dharmaraja Yudhisthira, on the other hand, provides a very different picture. He specifies 
only the duties and responsibilities of the ruler with no mention of the duties of citizens. Against 
this backdrop, it becomes obvious that in real sense, a citizen is the king and ruler is his 


guardian. Several centuries before Plato visualized the role of guardians, the Mahabharata 
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portrayed king in a similar fashion. Bhisma’s lecture not only explicitly mentions the king's 
qualities and duties but also it is the first ever treatise on public administration. Let us consider 


these aspects briefly. 


King should be proactive, truthful and straightforward. According to Bhisma, these are the most 
important qualities of a king. He should be compassionate but not too soft. It is interesting to 
note that Plato starts from the other end, but arrives at the same result. According to him, 
guardians should be given moderate physical training coupled with music lest they will 
transform to beasts. The essence of ‘rajadharma’ is safe-guarding the interests of citizens. In 
fact, Bhisma lists thirty-six qualities in an ideal king which are necessary to follow Rajadharma 


without which the citizens do not receive protection from the king. 


Foreign policy is another aspect of public administration. Foreign policy involves two forces, 
enemies and friends. The role of friends is not much highlighted. But he emphasizes that the 
king should know how to deal with the enemy. Prudence is always the guiding force. Bhisma 
makes it very clear that war is not the solution. Nor did he mean that the enemy can be spared. 
Constant vigil, concealing one’s own weakness and proper judgment only can ensure safety and 
security. All these descriptions apply under normal circumstances, whereas in distress even 
enemies should enjoy compassion because a humanitarian treatment may destroy enmity. 


Ultimately, humane outlook scores over other considerations. 


The Bhagavad Gita 


The Bhagavad Gita (song of God) is a part of Mahabharata. It is a sacred and one of the most 
revered Indian scripture which comprises roughly 700 verses. The teacher of the Bhagavad Gita 
is Lord Krsna- the Divine One. The content of Gita is the conversation between Krsna and 
Arjuna which took place on the battlefield before the start of the Kurukshetra war. As soon as 
Arjuna saw his cousins and loved one before the beginning of war, he started to face a confusion 
and moral dilemma about fighting with them. Consequently, Krsna reminds and explains to 
Arjuna his duties as a warrior and prince. Meanwhile, Krsna elaborates on different Yogic and 
Vedantic philosophies. Thus, it is often being described as a concise guide to Hindu theology 


and also as a practical, self-contained guide to life. 
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Gita is also known as Gitopanisad, implying its having the status of an Upanisad. Since the Gita 
is drawn from the Mahabharata, it is classified as a Smriti text. However, those branches of 
Hinduism that give it the status of an Upanisad also consider it a sruti or revealed text. As it is 
taken to represent a summary of the Upanishadic teachings, it is also called “the Upanisad of the 


Upanisads.” 


Three features are prominent in the Gita; knowledge, social obligation and devotion. The 
confluence of these principal features constitutes what is popularly known as Yoga. There is no 
need to consider here its role in life which the Gita has explained. What is important is its 
position in philosophy. But there is no reference to its philosophical foundation anywhere in the 
Gita. For example, consider ‘devotion’ (bhakti). Devotion is sensible only when ‘Bhakta’ is 
distinct from Paramdtma; not otherwise. In other words the refutation of the Advaita is a 
prerequisite to accept the relevance of bhakti. But nowhere do we find any reference to Dvaita 
or Advaita in the work. On the contrary, the Gita concludes by merging obligation or karma and 


knowledge in Bhakti. 


However, one point becomes clear from the Gita; no one can attain moksa if he or she renounces 
this world. Renouncing the world is tantamount to renouncing obligations. Hence in defence of 
the Gita one assertion can be unhesitatingly made, that the Gita does not prioritize spirituality at 
the expense of worldly life. However, neither the charge that it does not do so nor the counter 
charge that it does, is philosophically insignificant. But this point is mentioned because 


attainment of moksa in relation to karma has primary importance in the Gita. 


Let us drop ‘bhakti’ and concentrate only on Karma Yoga and Jnana Yoga. While Jnana stands 
for realization at the highest level, Karma assumes a very different meaning. During the Vedic 
age, Karma meant only performing Yajfia. But in the Gita it has come to mean social obligation. 
Yoga came to be understood as dedication. Hence, Karma Yoga may be understood as 


discharging duty with a sense of commitment. 


The most important element in the Gita is the doctrine of niskama karma which consists in 
discharging obligations in an impersonal manner. This attitude literally debars yagas because 
one performs it with selfish motive. The Gita however, never advocated that karma should be 
renounced. What it clearly asserts is that ‘Karma Phala’ should be renounced. It only sidelines 
personal interest and upholds societal interest. Thus individuals become the means and society 


the end. An impersonal approach to duty does not affect the performer in any manner, i.e., 
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neither success nor failure affects him or her. This attitude is ‘Samatva Manobhava’ — 


equanimity of mind. 


It is necessary to clarify the relation between the meaning of karma and varna. At this stage, 
caturvarnya (four-fold classification) becomes relevant. Translated into ordinary language, it 
means commitment to profession. ‘cãturvarnyam mayasrstam gunakarma vibhdgasah’ Gita, 
4/13); it means guna (quality) and karma (profession) determine Varna. To this statement we 


can add another, quality determines profession. Commitment to profession is what Dharma is. 


The Gita makes a clear distinction between commitment and interest. Commitment is 
impersonal, whereas interest is personal. Vested interest is well-known. But there is nothing like 
vested commitment. When vested interest affects an individual, one may resort to prohibited 
means. But impersonal commitment does not result in this sort of selection. The maxim ‘ends do 


not justify the means’ is implicit in the Gita. 


One more aspect should be noted here. In fact, there is a mistaken notion that there is hierarchy 
in profession while it is not the case as far as the Gita is concerned. However, there is a 
distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ or ‘constructive’ and ‘destructive’. It is good to discharge 
duty which is in conformity with one’s own nature, otherwise it is bad. Clearly, there is division 
of labour, and it is in the interest of society that such division is made mandatory. Therefore 


qualitative distinction in profession is strongly disapproved. 


Check Your Progress IIT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1) How do you understand Bhisma’s foreign policy? 
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2) What is meant by Niskamakarma? 


4.6 LET US SUM UP 


Indian Scriptures mainly have determined the life-style of Hindus. In fact, mainly there are four 
sources which prescribe the way of life. Among these sources, the smritis, whether consciously 
or inadvertently, institutionalized the caste system and women were downgraded. Smrtis 
correspond to modern day constitution. However, what demarcates history from mythology is 
blurred. The vedangas explicate the intricate thoughts of the Vedas. They specify intonation, 
grammar, structure, etc. According to the veddngas, chanting mantras after knowing the 
meaning is very important. Kalpa sutras are four in number namely; srauta, Grhya, dharma and 
Sulba. They mainly deal with what rituals are to be observed, how they are to be observed, etc. 
The Mahabharata possesses not only literary value, but also it is the first ever treatise on polity. 
The Gita, with other major social, spiritual aspects, is a philosophical treatise too. It expounds 
the philosophy of niskama karma and lokasamgraha. Gita gives priority to society over the 


individual. 


4.7 KEY WORDS 


Epics: Ramayana and the Mahabharata are two epics which have influenced literature for 


several centuries in all parts of India 


Vedangas: literally speaking Vedanga are ‘limbs of Vedas’. Vedangas are six in numbers 
namely; Siksa, Chanda, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Jyotisa and Kalpa and are necessary to understand 


Vedas. 


Sutra: Sūtra literally means a rope or thread that holds things together, and more metaphorically 
refers to an aphorism (or line, rule, formula), or a collection of such aphorisms in the form of a 


manual. 
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4.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. An important aspect of Smrti is its rigidity. Fixation of duties and emphasis upon duties 
resemble, to a great extent, the directive principles enshrined in the constitution. While four-fold 
division of society is one type, four fold division of individual life is another. Smrti is very clear 
about not only four classes, but also four stages (brahmacarya, garhasthya, vanaprastha and 
sanydsa) in the life of an individual. There is no scope for switching from one position to 
another in a random manner. The last division, viz., atonement for sins deals precisely with this 
sort of prohibited switching. The upshot of this discrimination is that liberty took back seat, but 
stability in society was prioritized. This will help us to infer the kind of political system which 
Smrti supported. Surely, Smrti did not support democratic system, though during Vedic age 


democratic system flourished. 


2. Puranas are eighteen in number. Since they are not relevant philosophically, it is not even 
necessary to list them. In addition to five components mentioned earlier, many Purdnas deal 
with cosmology. Perhaps this is the only topic common to philosophy and Puranas. 
Interestingly, one Purdna, viz., Vayu-Purdna attempts at geography, music, etc. Apart from the 


neglect of evidence, Purdnas suffer from one more defect. All Purdnas combine legends related 
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to gods and demons, life after death, etc. which disqualify mythology from becoming worthy of 


serious philosophical study. 
Check Your Progress II 


1. Sayana, in his Rg-Veda Bhasya, has defined Siksa as follows; ‘that which teaches 
pronunciation in accordance with swara (vowel) and Varna (letter) is called siksa. Clarity in 
speech and ability to listen correctly are the prerequisite to learn the Vedas. This is the reason 


why the Vedas are also called ‘anusrava (that which follows listening). 


2. Grhya siitras prescribe household duties. The point to be noted is that all Grhya sūtras agree 
on one particular count, i.e., what ought to be done. But they differ on another count, i.e., how it 
ought to be done. No Grhya sūtra disagrees, for example, with the relevance of, say, marriage. 
But they disagree with the manner in which it is to be performed. Secondly, all four sūtras are 
complementary to each other. So there is neither choice nor contradiction. To fulfil his 


obligation one has to perform all rituals in the manner prescribed. 
Check Your Progress III 


1. When we look at the thoughts of Bhisma in Mahabharata, we come to know that foreign 
policy is another aspect of public administration which has been discussed wildly. Foreign 
policy involves two forces, enemies and friends. The role of friends is not much highlighted. But 
he emphasizes that the king should know how to deal with the enemy. Prudence is always the 
guiding force. Bhisma makes it very clear that war is not the solution. Nor did he mean that the 
enemy can be spared. Constant vigil, concealing one’s own weakness and proper judgment only 
can ensure safety and security. All these descriptions apply under normal circumstances, 
whereas in distress even enemies should enjoy compassion because a humanitarian treatment 


may destroy enmity. Ultimately, humane outlook scores over other considerations. 


2. The most important element in the Gita is the doctrine of niskama karma which consists in 
discharging obligations in an impersonal manner. This attitude literally debars yagas because 
one performs it with selfish motive. The Gita, however, never advocated that karma should be 


renounced. What it clearly asserts is that “Karma Phala’ should be renounced 
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UNIT 5 VEDAS" 


Structure 

5.0 Objectives 

5.1 Introduction 

5.2 Meaning and the classification of the Vedas 
5.3 Age of the Mantras 

5.4 Age of the Brahmanas 

5.5 Age of the Aranyakas 

5.6 The concept of Rta 

5.7 Theories of Theology 

5.8 Let us Sum Up 

5.9 Key Words 

5.10 Further Readings and References 
5.11 Answers to Check Your Progress 


5.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to introduce: 

° the essence of pre-philosophical sources of Indian philosophy. Just as history is 
preceded by pre-history and pre-history provides the background knowledge so also 
knowledge of pre-philosophy provides an insight into the spirit of philosophy and the 
direction in which it developed and why it developed in a particular direction; 

° various misconceptions that cause misunderstandings and misinterpretations. With the 
help of this unit, you will be able to dispel all such negative elements so that a beginner like 
you can approach the discipline without any preconceived notion; 

° in order to distinguish Indian philosophy from the western philosophy where it has to 
be distinguished and highlight similarities where there are; 

° in order to distinguish philosophy from religion. This task is of paramount importance 
given the misplaced belief that philosophy is religion and religion is philosophy. If this is not 
erased in the beginning itself, a study of philosophy proves to be counterproductive; 


e to be in a position to grasp the essence of Indian philosophy. 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


" This unit is taken from BPY-001 (Unit 3, Block 1). 
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Historians agree that the Indian civilization (and culture) is the oldest one. It is, therefore, 
natural that the earliest product of an ancient civilization should be the oldest thought, though 
found expression in written form much later (in the present case due to strange reasons). A 
refined civilization, if it is truly refined, does not spring from vacuum. It should emerge from 
primitive form of civilization and the latter from more primitive form. In other words, history 
has its roots in pre-historic age. But, then, we have to initiate our study from somewhere. 
When this ‘somewhere’ itself dates back to the earliest age, we begin from the threshold of 
human civilization. It is sufficient if we are conscious of the roots of what marks the 
beginning of our study. 

The Indian civilization, in its infancy, is characterized by ‘nature-worship’. This feature 
constitutes the base of our future study. The development of the Vedic thought carries with it 
this particular germ. 

At the outset, it should be borne in mind that the Vedic age is not restricted to one particular 
year as in the case of the birth of any individual or a few decades as in the case of a few 
philosophical schools. Most surprisingly, the Vedic age spans over a very long interval of 
several centuries. What is shrouded in mystery is the exact century, let alone year, in which 
the Vedic thought took its birth. With great difficulty, scholars have pieced together all 
known evidences only to arrive at varying results. It is impossible to accept any result with 
certainty. The beginning of the Vedic age stretches incredibly from 1200 B.C. Second aspect 
is that the Vedic age is characterized by continuous flow of thought. It is, rather, more like a 
stream of thought than like flashes of insight. Why is it so difficult to fix the beginning? One 
reason is that ancient Indians never thought of maintaining records what they did or, what 
they achieved. Secondly, the Vedic tradition is characterized by oral tradition for reasons, 
which will become clear later (3.2). Nor is there any reference to any thinker. Neither date 
nor authorship can be fixed with certainty in such a tradition. 

The most important feature of the Vedic tradition is mentioned at the end of the previous 
section. Indeed, the word authorship is itself a misnomer because this vast literature does not 
have its beginning in written form. Traditionally, the Veda is regarded as ‘apauruseya’. This 
word can be construed in two different senses. In the first place, it may be taken to mean that 
the Veda is a message from the god in the sense in which the ‘Ten Commandments’ of Moses 
are. In the second place, it may be taken to mean as what is ‘revealed’. If we accept the first 
one, we are likely to be caught in an argument jam. Surely, it will be quite awkward to face 
this situation at the early stage. Hence, let us consider the second alternative. Veda is literally 


‘seen’; not constructed brick-by-brick. The opinion is that ‘risayah mantra dristarah na tu 
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kartarah’ (the Rishis, i.e., philosophers, never constructed, but ‘saw’). Seeing is not through 
eyes, but it is through intuition. Perhaps ancient Indians thought that what is intuitively 
grasped or revealed must be independent of human. What is independent of human may not 
necessarily mean “God- given’. In this sense the Vedas are Apauruseya, just as the laws of 
physics are. Philosophy, generally, regards knowledge as objective. Thereby it regards 
knowledge as independent of human. Hence there does not seem to be any reason to contest 
the apauruseya character of the Vedic literature. Apauruseya can be taken to mean that the 
said text is objective. 

Earlier we mentioned that the Vedic literature spreads over a long interval of time, at least a 
millennium, if S. Radhakrishnan is to be believed. Evidently, the literature is not the 
handiwork of any one person but it is the outcome of several generations. Hence there is lot 
of divergence in thought. Further, change of environment also contributes to variation. Not 
only thought, even language varies from generation to generation. The language of Vedas is 
said to the very ancient, so ancient that even the language of classical Sanskrit literature 
differs from the Vedic language. Consequently, the Vedic grammar differs from the 
grammar of classical Sanskrit. This has resulted in lot of hermeneutic controversies. 

While we are not in a position to establish the founders of the Vedic tradition, at least we 
know philosophers who compiled what was preserved till then orally. At this stage, the 


literature acquired a definite form fit for a systematic study. 


5.2 MEANING AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE VEDAS 


The word Veda is derived from the word ‘Vid’ which means ‘knowledge.’ Veda is supposed 
to be boundless because knowledge is boundless. Earlier (3.1.3), we mentioned that since 
knowledge is objective and impersonal, Veda also is objective and impersonal. Being 
impersonal is the same as saying apaurusheya. It clearly shows that whatever epithet 
describes knowledge also describes the Veda. 

At the outset, let us introduce two terms, sruti and smriti. Sruti means to hear and smriti 
means to remember. Of course, śruti does include smriti, a point, which will become obvious 
very shortly, though the converse does not hold good. The Vedic literature came down from 
generation to generation in the most unusual manner for extraordinary reasons. The ancient 
Indians believed that the Vedas should be transmitted only orally because they are convinced 
that to put the literature in the form of writing amount to sacrilege. It is likely that the 
technique of preserving any document was invented much later. Whether the ancient Indians 


knew the art of writing or not is a different question. But it is something different to ask this 
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question; did they know the technique of preserving any written document for prosperity? In 
the absence of any such technique the only way was to communicate orally. What is listened 
has to be remembered. In this sense, sruti includes smriti. 


5.2.1 Classification of The Vedas 


In two different ways, the Vedic age can be divided; collection of material and development 
of thought. It is commonly known that the Vedas are four in number; Rg, Yajur, Sama and 
Atharva. This particular division is based on the first system of division. The Atharvaveda 
alone belongs to a different age. It differs from the rest in all respects and only this Veda is 
independent in all respects. In the second system of division, we have Mantras, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads. These two systems of division are not distinct. At every stage, the 
first three Vedas, according to first division and all four components, according to, second 


division intersect. The whole scheme can be represented as follows. 


Rgveda— Yajurveda— Samaveda— Atharvaveda 

1 ļ ļ 1 

Mantras (M1) | Mantras (M2) Mantras (M3) Mantras (M4) 

| | 1 1 

Brahmanas (B1) Brahmanas (B2) Brahmanas (B3) Brahmanas (B4) 
I \ 1 J 

Aranyakas (A1) Aranyakas (A2) Aranyakas (A3) 

y | | | 

Upanisads (U1) Upanisads (U2) Upanisads (U3) Upanisads (U4) 


The case of Atharva Veda is slightly different. It has only one extant Brahmana called 
Gopatha Brahman. The table indicates that the Aranyakas are associated with the first three 
Vedas only and in the case of the Atharva veda, there is a sort of quantum jump from the age 
of Brahmanas to the age of Upanishads. It may be noted that both horizontal and vertical 
developments are essentially of temporal order. While the Mantras of the Rgveda (M1 — R1) 
belong to the earliest age, the Upanishad of the Atharvaveda (U4- A4) belongs to the latest 
age. All other combinations vary within this range. While a discussion of individual Vedas 
become our focuss in the next unit, the other mode of development shall engage us presently. 

Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1) What do you understand by Veda? 


5.3 AGE OF THE MANTRAS 


Why did the Aryans compose Mantras? When these Mantras number several thousands, it 
was not for nothing that they did so. No matter what they said or did not say about the other 
world, unknown and unseen, the external world in which they lived occupied the center stage 
of their activity. The Aryans never thought that they could live independent of nature. Nor 
did they even believe that the external world had submitted itself to their will. This is an 
essential characteristic of the age of Mantras and the age of Mantras alone. They were 
convinced that they were an integral part of nature. The power of nature came to be regarded 
as far superior to their ability. One consequence of this attitude is that they came to believe 
that they are parasites of nature. 

This being the case, the Aryans ought to have developed only sense of fear. They developed 
mixed emotions when they had to face gods. Gratitude and fear played a major role in this 
case. At some point of time gratitude turned into a deep sense of love. This is because their 
very survival, not just existence, depended upon nature and in turn, nature itself was deified. 
The Vedic literature in its entirety is, therefore, nature-centric and life-centric. Awareness of 
this simple fact propelled the Aryans to take several strides far ahead of others, which shaped 
the Indian Society (for good or bad) for a very long duration. 

The Aryans took seriously two major issues: agriculture and protection from enemies. There 
is no sense in talking of agriculture when life is restricted to the bounds of forest. Depleting 
animal strength due to continuous hunting must have forced tribal people to graduate from 
predation to cultivation. Evidently, cultivation, then, was totally at the mercy of nature. By 
this time, the Aryans had changed, or were driven to change, their life style. So they became 
nature-dependent humans (or animals). Psychology is such that what is supportive of one 
need is taken as supportive of any other need. If deified nature bestows all its mercy in the 
form of food, then the very same nature may as well destroy enemies. The Mantras were 
composed in order to pray to the nature-gods. Prayer was the mark of gratitude. This is the 


birth place of the Vedas. Now we stand on the threshold of learning the nuance of the Vedic 
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literature. 

The Vedas are the collection of Mantras. Collection in Sanskrit means ‘Samhita’ (sam = 
together, hita = put). Therefore, the Rgveda is actually the Rgveda Samhita and so other 
Vedas. The collection of Mantras is not a random one. There is a definite design, which 
determines every collection. To be precise, Samhita stands for order (in biological sense), 
which has been clearly divided, and each division is further divided and this process is very 
much akin to the kind of classification and division, which take place in biology. Before 
understanding this process we have to return to the Vedic literature. 

The Vedic pantheon included many gods, because there were too many natural forces, which 
they worshipped. But all these gods were characterized by one particular quality. In Sanskrit, 
god means ‘deva’. According to the Nirukta, which is Vedic dictionary, ‘deva’ means, two 
things: one which gifts and one which shines; i.e., the source of light. Life depends upon 
light. So, naturally, life depends upon the gods. These Vedic gods are classified differently. 
M. Hiriyanna classified them as: (i) gods of the sky, (ii) gods of the mid-air and (iii) gods of 
the earth. Bloomfield classified them as (i) gods of prominent aspects of nature, (ii) gods of 
action and 

(ii1) gods of concept. While according to first classification, Agni belongs to the third group, 
according to the second classification it belongs to the first group. The difference between 
two types of classification is that in the first type only natural forces find the place where as 
in the second type, in addition to natural forces, abstract notions also find place. For example, 
Savitru (one who stimulates) and Brahmanaspati (the source of prayer), which are gods of 
action, form a sort of link between men and nature-gods. 

The number of gods, it is said in the Vedic tradition is indefinite. However, it is desirable to 
make a list of very important gods, numbering thirty-three, who hold key portfolios. The list 


includes both types of classification. 


Table A 

(i) gods of Sky (gods of Dyuhu): 
Mitra (the sun), Varuna, 
Dyuhu, Savitru, Pusan, 
Aswin, 
Usa, Adityaha, Visnu 

(ii) gods of mid-air (gods of 
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Antariksha): Indra, Vayu, 
Apaamnapaat, Rudra, Marut, 


Parjanya, Aapaha. 


(iii) gods of the earth (gods of 
Prithivi): Agni, — Prithivi, 
Soma, Brihaspati 
(Brahmanaspati) 
Table B 
(i) gods of nature: Agni 
(11) gods of action: Tvashtru (the architect), 
Savitru (one who stimulates), etc. 
(iii) gods of notions: Shraddha (faith), Manyu 
(anger), etc. 


All Mantras are composed only with the intention propitiating these gods. Now we can 
understand the principle or motive behind the collection of Mantras. All Mantras propitiating 
one particular deity are classified together and this collection is called ‘Stikta’. The collection 
of all such stiktas is ‘Samhita’. 


5.3.1 Nature of The Vedic Gods 


It is very important to note this difference. In the Vedic tradition, we can only find either 
impersonal gods (like all nature gods) or quasi-personal gods. In many respects, the Vedic 
gods resemble human beings, like gender difference, procreation, etc. However, it is wrong to 
think that gender difference, procreation, etc. are restricted to human beings. Surely, they 
characterize life as such. Gods ought to have life. Admittedly, it is impossible to imagine 
lifeless gods. 

When every natural force or agency (including day and night) is animated, the whole 
universe (nature = universe) becomes animated. 

What is the philosophical significance of this conclusion? The manner in which the Aryans 
conceived nature gods was such that it demanded that the gods must be live-gods. The 
striking aspect here is that even impersonal gods are animated. 

The Mantras had two-fold function to perform at different stages. During the age of Mantras, 


the method and the motive were quite simple. The motive was either to express gratitude or 
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to make a request. At this point of time, there was no place for sacrifice. The element of 
sacrifice dominated the next stage, i.e., Brahmanas. When mere prayer, accompanied by 
freely available commodities like milk, ghee, etc., was enough to propitiate any number of 
gods, there was no need of any expert, i.e., priest. However, there was change in environment 
and the change was not necessarily for better. This change takes us to the next stage of Vedic 
thought. 

Before we pass on to the age of Brahmanas, there are two more philosophical aspects which 
remain to be considered. When the Aryans conceived every natural force as something 
divine, they inadvertently accepted that the external world is not final and that there is some 
unseen and unknown force, which controls the visible world. This will lead us to the 
conclusion that if we choose the path set by the Aryans, then we have to search for ultimate 
reality. This is possible if we go beyond the bounds of senses. Hence speculation plays a 
major role. Just as, all experimental sciences have their origin in philosophy and mythology, 
so also pure philosophy has its origin in pure speculation. Speculation is an intellectual 
activity. If our understanding is limited to what can be termed as elementary sense 
experience, then neither philosophy nor science is possible. To refine there should be 
something, which is in need of refinement. Initially, that which is crude is refined. The 
process of refinement is endless. Therefore what was refined at one stage is further refined. 
This process is common to both science and philosophy. 

Second aspect explains the origin of nature worship. Philosophy of religion considers three 
types of religion; tribal, national and universal. There is no need to study the characteristics 
of these types. It is sufficient to know that the feeling of identity with nature is a 
characteristic mark of tribal religion alone. The idea of sacrifice also characterizes only tribal 
religion. Since these are hallmarks of Vedic thought, we ought to conclude that the Vedic 
thought is more tribal in its nature than what it is made out to be. Surely, what is tribal is 
primitive. If so, is it inferior to other kinds of religion? The question of superiority or 
inferiority may arise anywhere else, but not in the case of religion. This is so because all 
religions differ only in kind, but not in degree. Secondly, earlier form of religion does not 
give rise to later form of religion; one religion may influence another. That is very different. 
We are only concerned with the origin of religion. We do not indulge in the qualitative 


comparison of religions. 


5.4 AGE OF THE BRAHMANAS 


The tribal character of Vedic thought is explicit in the Brahmanas. What distinguishes this 
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particular phase from the earlier one is the prominence that the sacrificial cult received. It is 
interesting to know how this transition took place. It is also necessary to peep into human 
psychology. M. Hiriyanna comments in his work ‘Outlines of Indian Philosophy’, that the 
idea of sacrifice was not altogether alien to the initial phase. Evidently, it had not yet become 
a cult at that point of time. If so, why did it become a cult at later stage? During the course of 
evolution, the ‘animal instinct’ or to ‘expect’ — to borrow the phrase from David Hume — 
might have come down to man. Apparent order in nature is understood as inscrutable law of 
nature thanks to this particular instinct. Again, the very same instinct prompts man to 
‘demand’. Obviously, the demands are endless. To ensure that the expectation or demand 
does not hit dead end, he ingeniously manipulates. His ability to manipulate events creates an 
impression or firm conviction that he can dictate terms. This mindset worked behind the 
attitude of Aryans at this stage. It also explains why and how the Aryan mind switched from 
one end to the other. An act of gratitude or request, which marked the age of Mantras was 
explicitly replaced by ‘command’. This change reflects the spirit behind Brahmanas. 

The age of Brahmanas is marked by the institutionalisation of rituals, which came to be 
known as yaja and yajna. Since the spirit of Brahmanas died a premature death thanks to the 
onslaught of the Upanishads and the Buddhism, its influence on the development of 
philosophy came to be restricted to the birth of Pūrva Mimamsa only. This phase has to be 
considered only because it stands for deviation from the mainstream of philosophy in the very 
beginning itself. 

The institutionalisation of rituals brought into effect two major changes; first the very 
existence of gods, in addition to their powers, became questionable. Secondly, it gave rise to 
a new class, i.e., the priestly class. Though the Brahmanas did not question the existence of 
gods per se, their attitude, in a way, downgraded gods and second, new forces or entities were 
added. They came to believe that the rituals performed as per specifications have innate 
ability to yield the desired results. Hence, gods became mere puppets. If they yield, then what 
man puts forth is not request, but demand. Further, due to accurate performance of rituals if 
gods are forced to yield, then it shows that the power really is vested in rituals. This was 
enough to sideline gods. Consequently, the Pūrva Mimarmsa, much later, denied altogether 
the very existence of god. 

Earlier, a reference was made to new forces or entities. The equipments required to perform 
rituals gained priority at this stage. They were treated nearly on par with gods. Thus it was 
not just mechanism that played pivotal role. Thereby a new dimension was added to rituals. 


Gradually, rituals came to be treated as a sort of magic. The course of transition is now 
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complete; from expression of gratitude to demand or command and from technique to magic. 
Consequently, an expert who conducts rituals turns out to be a magician in the last phase. 
Symbolic presentation is another addition, which destroyed the spirit of veneration that was 
prevalent in the preceding phase. 

However, the disastrous addition, which damaged the very structure of ancient Indian society, 
was that of priest-class. Most probably, this addition gave rise to the caste system later. In 
other words, if chaturvarnya system degenerated into caste system, it may be due to a sort of 


superiority, which the priest class acquired rightly or wrongly. 


5.5 THE AGE OF ARANYAKAS 


This phase marks another transition from the spirit of Brahmanas to the spirit of the 
Upanishads. 

While the Brahmanas are called Karma Kanda (Karma is another word for yajna) because of 
total emphasis upon rituals, the Upanishads came to be known as Jfiana kanda because here 
knowledge becomes primary. Since the shift involved total change in attitude, it needed a 
link. This phase is called Aranyanka because it became relevant when men retired to forests 
due to old age. Why should old people retire to forests? Surely, this is a provoking question. 
Forest was the dwelling place for tribes. If old people retired to forest, then it must be due to 
strong affinity to the place of origin, which prompted them to choose so. 

That apart, we should consider other changes which forest life brought into. Even in those 
days life in society (it is not clear whether the urban- rural divide, which is now a 
commonplace phenomenon characterized life then) was more comfortable because all 
requirements could be met. This was not so in forest where one has to lead secluded life. 
Non-availability of required material came in the way performing rituals. Hence the need 
arose to replace rituals. At this point of time, mechanism gave way to creativity. Routine 
performance of rituals did not require any insight. What was required was merely practice. 
However, creativity is required when replacement has to be decided. This thought itself was 
enough to notice the undesirability of rituals. Reflection followed by realisation paved the 
way for the pursuit of knowledge in the form of the Upanishads. 

This change is, admittedly, a revolution. The Aryans, hitherto, concentrated only on 
procuring facilities to lead a trouble-free life. To be sure, there was literally no philosophy in 
their endeavour. Their lifestyle only laid the foundation for future philosophy. Hence, proper 
study of philosophy begins only from the Upanisads. 


In this connection, one question remains to be answered. The Aranyakas constitute a phase in 
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the life of an individual. There is no doubt about it. In what sense can it be regarded as a 
phase in the Vedic thought? This question is relevant because only older generation belonged 
to this phase, whereas younger generation belonged to the Brahmanas. It means that the 
Aranyakas mark a stage in the life of individuals, but not in the development of Vedic 
thought. There is only one way of answering the question. The thoughts of old people might 
have influenced the younger generation during interaction. If this possibility is not accepted, 
there is no other reason to accept the Aranyakas as a phase in the development of Vedic 
thought. 

Check Your Progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 

1) Why did the Aryans compose Mantras? 


5.6 THE CONCEPT OF RTA 


Earlier (3.3.1), reference was made to several gods who were propitiated by the Aryans but 
no mention was made about their role in the life of the Aryans. Since in the next unit there 
will be a detailed discussion, only passing reference to this aspect here is enough. Indra was 
regarded as god of Valour. He was venerated during war. Strya was the source of life. 
Obviously, he occupied center stage. The twin gods Dyava-Prithivi shower rains and through 
rains food. The role played by Varuna, another Vedic god, is crucial. Varuna is held to be the 
guardian of Rita. This word has two meanings; natural order and moral order. Varuna 
enforces order not only on nature, but also on human beings. He is the guardian of order and 
also one who practises moral principles (Rtavari). Not only Varuna, Surya also is regarded as 
the practitioner of morality. Concern for morality, both personal and social, is another aspect 


of the Vedic thought. 
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5.7 THEORIES OF THEOLOGY 


Since the Vedic pantheon included many gods (around thirty three), a question naturally 
arises; who is most important among them? It is difficult to say that all are equally important. 
If only some gods are very important, there must be some reasonable grounds to say so. In 
this light, we can discern three streams of thought. In the strict sense of the term, the word 
theory cannot be used. First two streams have only religious significance, whereas the last 
one is philosophically significant. A brief consideration of these streams of thought follows. 


5.7.1 Polytheism 


Ostensibly, the Vedic thought admits polytheism simply because several gods are propitiated. 
This belief is further strengthened when we consider the fact that the same sūkta includes 
more than one name. However, in reality, the case is different. Polytheism was never a 
dominant trend in the Vedic literature despite the presence of so many gods. It became a 
stepping-stone to another trend. It ought to be so because if God (not god) is taken as 
omnipresent and omnipotent, then the presence of even two gods (not too many) defies 
common sense, forget logic. Only tenacity and dogma should resist any thought contrary to 
belief. The very fact that at the initial stage itself the Aryans renounced polytheism speaks of 
their reflective temperament. Willingness to accept defect is the first step in the direction of 
correcting the mistake. This is what is called progressive thought. Hence, the obvious 
conclusion is that though the Vedic literature has very little philosophy, the Vedic Aryan had 
developed philosophical acumen, which paved the way for the birth of vast philosophical 
literature. 

This is one aspect. The very prevalence of polytheism at any point of time anywhere in Vedic 
literature was seriously questioned by Max Müller. If we follow his argument, then 
polytheism is a misnomer. At any given point of time, ‘one’ god was worshiped. Gods 
differed in accordance with needs. The Aryan exercised choice in worshiping one god which 
is surely peculiar or unique form of democracy within the domain of religion. No pressure 
was exerted on them to worship ‘this’ or ‘that’? god. They enjoyed religious ‘voluntarism’. 
This is what is called freedom of thought. Max Miiller used the word ‘henotheism’ to explain 
this trend. 

5.7.2 Monotheism 


M. Hirtyanna makes a subtle distinction between ‘henotheism’ and monotheism. While, 
according to him, the former is characterized by belief in one god, the latter is characterized 


by belief in ‘one only’ god. Evidently, some sort of process of reduction is involved in 
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bringing down the number of gods from thirty-three to one. This is choice exercised with 
reason which is similar to some kind of thought experiment. In the Rgveda, the stiktas, which 
declare oneness, are in plenty. Let us consider one such sukta: 

indram mitram varunam agnimahu ekam sadvipra bahudha vadanti 

Before they arrived at this conclusion, the Aryans were troubled by a genuine problem, who 
should be invited to receive the gift (havis)? kasmai devaya havisha vidhema, The Aryans 
went on experimenting speculatively (so it is called thought experiment) to exercise their 
choice. Several names cropped up’ vishwedevaha, vishwakarma, prajapati, hiranyagarbha, 
etc. Yaska, in his Nirukta, has resolved this issue in a very simple manner. ‘one God acquires 
different names corresponding to different actions.’ In other words, the problem of ‘many’ 
gods was not solved but simply dissolved by Yaska. 

5.7.3 Monism 


Monotheism is as much theistic as polytheism. The real leap — a kind of quantum leap — is to 
monism. This stream of thought is of critical importance for two reasons; one, the Vedic 
thought caught up, finally, with philosophical speculation and two, it freed itself from the 
clutches of primitive religion. The idea of god as the architect of the universe and guardian of 
morality was set aside and instead search of primeval substance began. Philosophy begins 
with doubt. Promptly, monism begins with fundamental question; when and how did the 
universe come into existence. The search for primeval substance is the search for unitary 
principle. Cosmology is the subject of Vedic monism. Before quoting from the Rgveda, we 
should know what monism means. Monism does not distinguish between creator and created. 
Otherwise, it amounts to dualism. If ‘creator’ is the cause and what is created is the effect, 
then it leads to dichotomy of cause and effect. Monism denies this dichotomy of cause and 
effect. This is the bottom line of the development of monism. 

There is one sūkta in the Rgveda called Nasadiya siikta. This stikta begins with the assertion 
that there was neither being nor non-being. Only tadekam (that one) was and is. Further, it 
continues to say that ‘no gods had then been born’. It means that the gods are ‘younger’ than 
this universe. Then, in any sense, philosophical or mythological, these gods are not gods at 
all. Only the last line may pose a problem. It begins with these words; ‘its Lord in heaven’. 
How can any sukta talk of heaven when it said earlier, ‘novyoma paroyat (no sky beyond). In 
this context, ‘sky’ means celestial, thing in deep space, etc. It may be reasonable to assume 
that heaven means deep space and Lord means the “primeval substance’. Irrespective of the 


correctness or incorrectness of interpretation what can be concluded with certainty is that the 
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Vedic monism is germane to philosophical tradition. 

Check Your Progress III 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1) What do you understand by Rta? 


5.8 LET US SUM UP 


The earliest civilization in India began with the Vedic civilization. The Vedas are four in 
number; Rk, Yajur, Sama, Atharva. Every Veda, with the exception of the Atharva, is divided 
into four phases in its development of thought. The age of Mantras is supposed to be the 
earliest phase. All Mantras are composed with the intention of offering prayer to gods. The 
Vedic gods are known as nature gods because natural forces were worshiped by the ancient 
Indians. Gods are 33 in number. The most important among them are Agni, Indra and Surya. 
The Vedic thought, later, developed on philosophical lines giving birth to monotheism and 


monism. Monism is the beginning of Indian philosophy. 


5.9 KEY WORDS 


Intuition: Intuition is the ability to sense or know immediately without reasoning. 
Hermeneutics: Hermeneutics is the science of interpretation. Traditional hermeneutics — 
which includes Biblical hermeneutics — refers to the study of the interpretation of written 


texts, especially texts in the areas of literature, religion and law. 
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5.11 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
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1. The word Veda is derived from the word ‘Vid’ which means ‘knowledge.’ Veda is 
supposed to be boundless because knowledge is boundless. Earlier (3.1.3), we mentioned that 
since knowledge is objective and impersonal, Veda also is objective and impersonal. Being 
impersonal is the same as saying apauruseya. It clearly shows that whatever epithet describes 
knowledge also describes the Veda. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. The Aryans never thought that they could live independent of nature. This is an 
important reason for the composition of Mantras. The Mantras were composed in order to 
pray to the nature-gods. Prayer was the mark of gratitude. This is the birth place of the Vedas. 
The Vedas are the collection of Mantras. Collection in Sanskrit means ‘Samhita’ (sam = 
together, hita = put). Therefore, the Rgveda is actually the Rgveda Samhita and so other 
Vedas. 

2. The institutionalisation of rituals brought into effect two major changes; first the very 
existence of gods, in addition to their powers, became questionable. Secondly, it gave rise to 
a new class, i.e., the priestly class. 

Check Your Progress III 

l. This word ‘rta? has two meanings: natural order and moral order. Varuņa enforces 
order not only on nature, but also on human beings. He is the guardian of order and also one 
who practises moral principles (Ritavari). Not only Varuņa, Surya also is regarded as the 
practitioner of morality. Concern for morality, both personal and social, is another aspect of 


the Vedic thought. 
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UNIT 6 INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY OF UPANISADS' 


Structure 

6.0 Objectives 

6.1 Introduction 

6.2 Scope of the subject 

6.3 Meaning of the Upanisads 

6.4 Philosophical methods in Upanisads 
6.5 Central Ideas of Upanisads 

6.6 Atman and Brahman 

6.7 Moksa 

6.8 Let us sum up 

6.9 Key Words 

6.10 Further readings and references 


6.11 Answers to check your progress 


6.0 OBJECTIVES 


THE 


This unit presents an overarching view of the Upanisads. It outlines the central Upanishadic 


(Aupanisadik) concepts and foregrounds their philosophical significance. Learner will able to 


understand after reading this unit, 


1. Purpose of Upanishadic Tradition, 


* Mr. Deepak Kumar Sethy, Doctoral Research Scholar, Centre for Philosophy, Jawaharlal Nehru 
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2. Various philosophical methods employed in the Upanisads to establish upanishadic 
philosophical thesis. 


3. Concept of Atmdn, Brahman and Moksa. 
6.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Upanisads are a collection of texts philosophical in nature, written around 900-300 BCE, 
a period when Indian society started questioning the traditional Vedic ritualistic order. These 
texts are marked by an inward turn, a decisive shift in understanding the religious life not in 


terms of rites and sacrifices but fundamentally as a spiritual quest. 


The Upanisads are considered to be a part of the Vedic literature which comprises Rig (Rk), 
Sama, Yajur (Yajuh) and Atharvaveda. Each of these Vedas in turn has a Samhita, a 
Brahmana and a Sūtra. The Brahmana is then further divided by the exponents of Vedanta 
into three orders. Their contents are part closely connected with one another, viz. - Vidhi, 
Arthavada, and Vedanta or Upanisads. The Upanisads thus belong to the Vedic corpus. Since 
they occur in the end as the concluding portion of the Vedas (Vedasya antah), they are called 
Vedanta. They are not only the concluding portion, but also the consummation of the Vedas, 
and so they are also called ‘Veda-siras’, the crown of the Veda. According to philosopher S. 
Radhakrishnan, Indian tradition mentions one hundred and eight Upanisads based on a list 
enumerated in the Muktika Upanisad, of which the 108th is Muktika itself. Sukumar 
Azhikode states that more than 200 Upanisads have been traced and gives a reference about 
1180 Upanisads, but states that most of the later Upanisads are imitations. Although there are 
over 200 Upanisads, only 14 are considered to be the most important. They are: /sa, Kena, 
Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandtikya, Taittirtya, Aitareya, Chandogya, Brhadaranyaka, 
Svetasvatara, Kausitaki, Mahanarayana and the Maitri. These texts provide the basic source 
for all major philosophical themes in Indian thought. In general they remain neutral among 
competing interpretations and they attempt to integrate most of the opposing views regarding 
philosophical and spiritual matters. The Upanisads form a part of ‘Sruti’ literature. Sruti 
means ‘heard’. Thus it can be said that the Upanisads were not written by humans but were 
revealed to the seers (by gods). None of the Upanisads are identified with any particular 
author. Each Upanisad is traditionally associated with one Veda or the other. For example, 
Aitareya upanisad belongs to Rig Veda, Taittiriaya to Yajur Veda, Chandogya to Sama Veda 


and Prasna to Atharva Veda. 
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6.2 SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT 


The whole Indian tradition from the Rg vedic period to the recent philosophical tradition 
represents one significant fact about the Upanishadic literature; that Upanisads are product of 
highest human intellect or thinking in the field of philosophical speculation. Its uniqueness 
lies in its holistic approach to the problem of Ultimate Reality or understanding nature as well 
as the practical solution to the age old problem of sorrow and suffering. The present day 
relevance, encompassing all aspects of human development whether it is scientific or 


spiritual, has shown its universality of ideas. 


Upanisads represent teachings of the sages who experienced the Reality or Truth, i.e. became 
Reality itself (Brahma vid brahmaiva bhavati- the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman. 
The purpose of the Upanisads is not mere intellectual satisfaction, but a practical solution to 
the ultimate problems of life. It seems that the concept of liberation, the fourth purusartha or 
the ultimate goal of life, has been established in its fullest form in the Upanisadic thought. 
Consequently, Upanisads move one step ahead from the dharma, artha, kama of the Vedic 
goals of life. In fact, Upanisads bring the concept of Moksa as the supreme purpose of all 
inquiries of life. Since, all phenomena are transient in nature, worldly life ultimately leads to 
suffering and cycle to rebirth. Therefore, human beings are always in search of a way to end 
suffering completely and to reach a state of immortality. This, according to the Upanisads, 
can be achieved when we know the true nature of our Self (Atmdn). This theoretical aspect of 


the teachings of the Upanisads deals with the following three issues- 
1. The Self or essence of human- Atman 

2. The Self or essence of the world- Brahman 

3. The relation between Atman and Brahman 


However, in Indian tradition, theory and practice go hand in hand. People do not do 
philosophy, rather live in philosophy. Raman Maharsi, Swami Dayananda, Swami 
Vivekananda, Gandhi, etc. are such people who realized the truth and showed the true 
meaning and purpose of human life to the society. This practical side is the realization of the 
highest truth to fulfil the highest purpose of life and Upanisads present the most practical 


philosophy of self-realization. As per Upanisadic philosophy, there is the pure-consciousness 
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as the ultimate essence of human being which is called as Atmdn and it is identical with the 
essence of the world which is called as Brahman. In the practical realization of this truth, one 
needs to go through a proper methodological as well as experiential approach, which can be 
framed within a formal epistemological study and it can be said as epistemology of self- 


realization. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note - a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Write a short note on the historical background of the Upanisads. 


6.3 MEANING OF UPANISADS 


There is a great diversity concerning the meaning of the word “Upanisad’. The word 
Upanisad has been put forward by German Indologist Paul Deussen. Upanisad occurs with 


three distinct meanings- 
(1) Sacred word, 
(2) Sacred Text, 


(3) Sacred Import. 
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The word “Upanisad” is derived by adding upa (near) and ni (with certainty) as prefix and as 
a suffix to the root, sad (to sit) meaning to split up (destroy), go (reach, attain), or loosen. 
Therefore, word Upanisad is denoted as the knowledge of the knowable entity presented in 
the book that is going to be explained. The Upanisad itself was understood in terms of 
‘knowledge’ by virtue of its association with the significance. This means that sitting down a 
disciple near his/her teacher in a devoted manner is not just a matter of physical posture but is 
essentially about receiving instructions about the highest reality that loosens all doubts and 
destroys all ignorance of the disciple. In fact, the seekers of emancipation, who have detached 
themselves from the worldly objects and desires and who can contemplate on this knowledge 


with stability and firmness, attain this knowledge. 


As discussed earlier, there are four Vedas and each Veda has four sections- Samhita, 
Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upanisads. While Samhita contains hymns praising gods and 
goddesses, the Brahmanas deal with the sacrificial rites. The Aranyaka exposition consists of 
the meditative practices. The Upanisads are philosophical treatises discussing the 
fundamental problem of existence and its purpose and the nature of reality. The transition 
from the Samhita to Upanisads is comparable to the change from the mystifying twilight to 
the bright and brilliant sunlight of the day. What is implicit or suggested in the hymns 
becomes explicit through in-depth rigorous exploration in the philosophical tracts. For 
example, the Great- person of Purusa-Sukta with thousands of heads, eyes, and feet can be 


read as an all-pervading conscious principle which is in some way witness to everything. 


All the Upanisadic teachings revolve around the self or Atman. The term “Atman” or “Self” 
used in the Upanisads means both the universal self or Brahman and the individual self or 
Atman. There is one absolute reality that is Brahman and all the other individuals in this 
world are a reflection of the one supreme Brahman. Individuals resolve themselves in the 
universal absolute so long as the world of manifestation is functioning. There is no mixing up 
of the fruits of action, as the different individual selves are kept distinct by their association 
with the intellect, the senses, and the ego. The soul represents an idea of the divine mind, and 
the different souls are the members of the supreme. The soul draws its idea of perfection from 
the divine creator who has given its existence. There is no reference of any object to the 
consciousness and bliss of the self. JivAtman or the individual self means the infinite self, 


conditioned by the body, the senses, and the mind. 


6.4 PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS IN UPANISADS 
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Upanisads are marked by a dialogical method. Each of the concepts it analyzes is framed 
within a dialogue characterized by questions and answers, narratives and episodes, similes, 
metaphors, illustrations, and so on. As stated in the following lines there are several 
dialogues. The dialogue between father Uddalaka and son SVetaketu in Chdndogya 
Upanisad, the dialogue between Satyakama and his mother Jabala in Chaandogya, PRdjapati 
and his sons in Brhadaranyaka, Yama and Naciketa in Katha, Narada and Sanatkumara in 
Chandogya Upanisad are some of the classical examples of how the dialogical method is 
used in developing philosophical concepts. A dialogue is a process of conversation, 
argumentation, and mutual supplementation of ideas between two individuals. The method 
demands that the opponent should be allowed to speak and express his view regarding the 


same subject matter. Thus a dialogue is possible only when both the speakers 
(a) Speak and Listen to each other 

(b) Aim at truth, 

(c) Understand each other's language 

(d) Understand each other's way of thinking and 

(e) Do not live in two worlds whose contents totally differ. 


Thus the process of dialogue proceeds with both disagreement and consensus. Dialogue 
comes to an end if there is either complete agreement or total disagreement. Again, dialogical 
methods can be seen in two ways - first, as a mode of argumentation to bring out 
contradiction in the views of the other party. Secondly, it resolves, dissolves or sublates the 
contradictions at a higher level. For example in the dialogue between Uddalaka and 
Nachiketa, we find that it begins with the empirical experiences, the vyavaharika satta. In 
order to resolve contradictions at the vyavaharika level, we go to the padramarthika level. In 
short, there is always a need to overcome and sublate the contradiction either in terms of 
higher ideas or by recognizing the superiority of the leading philosopher. The other method is 
story. A story makes us understand the concepts very clearly and the purpose of the story is to 
convey the moral implications of that concept. There is a famous story of Gods and demons 


narrated in Chandogya Upanisad. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note - a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How many sections do the Vedas have? What are they? Explain each of them. 


6.5 CENTRAL IDEAS OF UPANISADS 


The Upanisads contain discussions on the genesis of the world, the ontology of the self and 
the body, the spirit and matter, the meaning of true knowledge, the character of the world, 
bondage and liberation, and so on. While some of the verses are in the form of Mantras or 
chants, the Upanisads also include anecdotes, dialogues between teacher and pupil, between 
father and son, between supernatural characters and human beings and between animals and 
human beings. Most of the dialogues are centred on the distinction between the real and 


unreal, sacred and profane, the true and the false. 


Even though the Upanisads do not offer a single comprehensive system of thought, they do 
develop some basic general principles. Some of these principles are samsara, karma, dharma 
and Moksa. These principles form a metaphysical scheme that was shared with varying 
adjustments made by most Indian religions and philosophers. The concept of samsdra is 
reincarnation, the idea that after we die our soul will be reborn again in another body; perhaps 
in an animal, perhaps as a human, perhaps as a god, but always in a regular cycle of deaths 
and resurrections. Another concept is Karma, which literally means “action,” the idea that all 
actions have consequences, good or bad. Karma determines the conditions of the next life, 


just as our life is conditioned by our previous Karma. There is no judgment or forgiveness, 
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simply an impersonal, natural and eternal law operating in the universe. Those who do good 
will be reborn in better conditions while those who are evil will be reborn in worse 
conditions. Dharma means “right behaviour” or “duty”, the idea that we all have a social 
obligation which is to be fulfilled. Each member of a specific caste has a particular set of 
responsibilities, a dharma. For example, among the Ksatriyas (the warrior caste), it was 
considered a sin to die in bed; dying in the battlefield was the highest honor they could aim 
for. In other words, dharma encouraged people of different social groups to perform their 
duties the best they could. Moksa means “liberation” or emancipation. The eternal cycle of 
deaths and resurrection can be seen as a pointless repetition with no ultimate goal attached to 
it. Seeking permanent peace or freedom from suffering seems impossible, for eventually we 
will be reborn in worse circumstances. Moksa is the liberation from this never-ending cycle 


of reincarnation, a way to escape this repetition. 


Upanisads discuss Ultimate Reality as an object of inquiry and the process through which it 
can be realized. When we go through the Upanisads, we get a division of the entire 
knowledge domain into two as pard and apard where para vidya is the knowledge of the 
Ultimate Reality and apara vidya is the knowledge of this phenomenal world. This same 
distinction is seen in the Kathaopanishad as sreyas and preyas in a different manner and also 
as vidya and avidya. Svetasvatara Upanisad, making the distinction of vidya and avidyd, says 
that vidya is that which is amrta and avidyd is that which is ksara or impermanent. This 
division of knowledge is related to the doctrine of accepting the distinction of realities of 
experience as higher and lower where para is related to the higher and apard is related to the 
lower. The two levels, in which these two kinds of wisdom of knowledge reside and in which 
the explanations take place, are called paramarthika “the absolutely real level” and 
vyavaharika “the practical level.” In this way, we get two layers of reality as transcendental 


and empirical so to say as Brahman and the phenomenal world. 


6.6 ATMAN AND BRAHMAN 


What is the true nature of existence and more particularly what is the true nature of our own 
being has been given intensive treatment in Upanisads. The same reality is called from the 
objective side as ‘Brahman’ and from the subjective side as ‘Atman’. What is Atman? It is the 
subject, which persists throughout the changes, the common factor in the states of waking, 
dream, sleep, death, rebirth, and final deliverance. The Upanisads tell us that the core of our 


own being is not the body, or the mind, but Atman or self. Atman is the core of all creatures, 
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their innermost essence. It can only be perceived by direct experience through meditation. It 
is when we are at the deepest level of our existence. Upanisads present Atman as an 
ontological being, an epistemological subject, a moral being, a psychological being and so 
on. The term “Atman" used in the Upanisads means both the universal self or Brahman and 
the individual self. An individual self is described as a combination of five layers. The first 
one is @nnamaya koşa or the food layer. This represents our physical body. Pranamaya kosa 
is the second layer, which signifies the sheath of vital energy. Vital energy finds its grossest 
expression in our breath. The third layer is the manomaya kosa signifying our mind. It acts as 
the source of our will, emotions, and imaginations. The fourth layer is the vijiadnamaya kosa 
which is the seat of our intelligence. And the last ontological layer is Gnandamaya kosa 
representing the blissful aspect of being or existence. All these put together form the structure 


of the self. 


There is one absolute reality that is Brahman and all the other individuals in this world are a 
reflection of the one supreme Brahman. Individuals resolve themselves in the universal 
absolute so long as the world of manifestation is functioning. There is no mixing up of the 
fruits of action, as the different individual selves are kept distinct by their association with the 
intellect, the senses, and the ego. The soul represents an idea of the divine mind, and the 
different souls are the members of the supreme. The soul draws its idea of perfection from the 
divine creator who has given its existence. There is no reference of any object to the 
consciousness and bliss of the self. Jivatman or the individual self means the infinite self, 
conditioned by the body, the senses and the mind. Upanisads admits that the self is one but it 
is manifested in many forms of individual self. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad, it is said “the 
illimitable Brahman is derived from this limitative counterfeit, its limitations through which it 
manifests as God, and man and animal and plant and so forth. It is through this union from 
before all time with this inexplicable illusion, that the one and only self is present in every 
creature, as one and the same ether is present in many water jars, as one and the same Sun is 
mirrored on countless sheets of water. It is through this union that the one and only one self 
permeates and animates the world.” There is one absolute reality that is Brahman and all 
other individuals in this world are reflections of the one supreme Brahman. Brahman is the 
one underlying substance of the universe, the unchanging “Absolute Being,” the intangible 
essence of the entire existence. The undying and unchanging seed creates and sustains 
everything. It is beyond all description and intellectual understanding. Individuals resolve 


themselves in the universal absolute so long as the world of manifestation is functioning. 
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There is no mixing up of the fruits of action, as the different individual selves are kept 
distinct by their association with the intellect, the senses and the ego. The soul represents an 
idea of the divine mind, and the different souls are the members of the supreme. They 
describe the plurality of individual self. The self is said to be free from all contact and thus 


proves it to have Brahman for itself. 


One of the great insights of the Upanisads is that Atman and Brahman are made of the same 
substance. When a person achieves Moksa or liberation, Atman returns to Brahman, to the 
source, like a drop of water returning to the ocean. The Upanisads claim that it is an illusion 
that we are all separate: with this realization we can be freed from ego, from reincarnation 
and from the suffering we experience during our existence. Moksa, in a sense, means to be 
reabsorbed into Brahman, into the great World Soul. It is said that this great unborn self, 
undecaying, undying, immortal fearless is indeed Brahman. Thus the relation between self, 
body and senses is given by the same Upanisad. Nature and relation between Atman and 


Brahman can be expounded on the basis of five Mahavakyas. 

1. Prajnam Brahma “Consciousness is Brahman” (Aitareya Upanisad). 
2. Aham Brahmasmi “I am Brahman” (Brhdaralnyaka Upanisad). 

3 Tat Tvam asi “That thou art” (Chandogya Upanisad). 


4. Ayam Atma Brahma “This Atman is Brahman” (Chdndogya Upanisad, Taittiriya 
Upanisad, Brahadarnyaka Upanisad). 


5. Sarvam Khalu idam Brahma “Everything is Brahman” (Chdndogya Upanisad). 


Check Your Progress III 
Note - a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the important principles of Upanisads? 
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2. What are the two divisions of knowledge in Upanisads? 


6.7 MOKSA 


Moksa, has been discussed most extensively in the major Upanisads. Moksa comes from the 
root ‘muc’ meaning ‘let loose or let go’. Thus Moksa stands for release. This is release from 
the cycle of birth and death and a consequent cessation of the concomitant suffering. This can 
probably be treated as the most important since liberation of the individual from the cycle of 
rebirth, according to Upanisads, is the ultimate purpose of existence. There are various 
passages in Upanisads describing the nature of Moksa and that of the liberated soul or the 
liberated individual. According to many passages, this liberation comes through the true 
knowledge of the self. Therefore, Atman is the highest object of desire and love. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad reads as- “The self is dearer than a son, is dearer than wealth, is 
dearer than everything else and is innermost. If one were to say to a person who speaks of 
anything other than the self as dearer, he will lose what he holds dear, he would very likely 
do so. One should meditate on self alone as dear. He who meditates on self alone as dear, 
what he holds dear, verily, will not perish.” This implies that whoever holds anything other 
than liberation as the final end will lose him in the whirlpool of the samsara and one who 


aspires for liberation will not only lead a meaningful life but also enjoy the world. 


Again the Chandogya Upanisad reads - “As here on earth the world which is earned by work 
perishes, even so there the world which is earned by merit (derived from the performance of 


sacrifices) perishes. Those who depart, hence, without having found here the self and those 
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real desires - for them in all worlds there is freedom.” Thus Upanisads maintain that self- 
knowledge is the only source of freedom in the true sense. Vedic rituals, which have been 
emphasised by Mimamsa School also does not lead to emancipation. Katha Upanisad puts it 
as - “If one is able to perceive (Him) before the body falls away (One would be free from 
misery); if not he becomes fit for the embodiment in the created worlds.” This verse can be 
understood as if a person comes to know the true nature of his/her self, no further rebirth 
takes place or in other words Moksa is attained. So the realization of the divinity within is the 
gateway to the cessation of suffering since existence itself is synonymous with pain in final 


analysis. 


How is Moksa achieved? There are many ways, according to the Upanisads, to attain Moksa: 
meditation, introspection, knowledge/realization- that behind all forms and veils the 
subjective and objective are one that we are all part of the Whole. The Upanisads agree on 
the idea that men are naturally ignorant about the ultimate identity between the individual self 
or Atman, the self within, and Brahman. One of the goals of meditation is to achieve this 
identification with Brahman, and abandon the ignorance that arises from the identification 
with the illusory or quasi-illusory nature of the sensory world. It is due to ignorance the self 
gets separated from the supreme self, the ocean and due to the limiting adjuncts - body, 
senses, mind, transformation, birth, death, name form, action, thought. But when these 
differences are destroyed, the self becomes non-dual, there is only one great being, cause of 
everything. The elements of body, name, and form end in Brahman by means of knowledge 
of the truth. By attaining this identity there is no particular consciousness. When there is 
duality then one smells something, one sees something, one speaks something, one thinks 
something, one knows something; the consciousness in that case is marked by the subject 
pole and the object pole. When there is complete identity, when the duality and ignorance is 
destroyed by knowledge then all the means of seeing, hearing, and thinking is no more there. 


This is the state of complete unity or oneness and no duality. 


Mundaka Upanisad says “Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati’, which means he who knows that 
highest Brahman becomes Brahman. However, before entering the path of liberation one has 
to acquire the eligibility or competency. Kathoponishad says, “Everyone cannot be 
competent to study the sacred knowledge of the Supreme Self. He who has not refrained from 
doing sinful acts, who has not restrained his senses, who has no single-pointed mind, who has 
no tranquil mind, cannot have knowledge of the Brahman.” Knowledge consists in Sravana, 


i.e., listening about the nature of individual soul and the supreme self from the learned 
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teachers, Manana, i.e., reflecting on those truths and Nididhyasana, i.e., intense meditation 


on the self. 


Check Your Progress IV 
Note - a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is the ultimate content of the Upanisads? 


6.8 LET US SUM UP 


Human nature is basically divine, but the problem is that he is not aware of his divinity. He is 
not aware that ego or empirical self is a part of the Brahman and it wants to go back to its 
original source. Brahman is all bliss full, all pervading and supreme consciousness. 
Therefore, ego is all the time after happiness and wants to be Supreme in all respects. But 
instead of looking for this experience, turning inward, in the self, man looks for this 
experience in the world outside. He looks for happiness in the worldly objects and wants to 
grow big in his society. But none of the external objects makes him perfectly happy. Thus all 
vices can be understood as a form of ignorance in Upanisads. When ignorance is removed 
man gains proper directions to put his efforts and gives up his vices. But even during his 
ignorance, he unconsciously looks for the supreme non-dual experience which will make him 


perfectly happy. 


Finally we may say that all the major Upanisads exhaust themselves in describing the true 
nature of the human being. Ordinarily we all believe that there is a self in us or it would 
rather be contradictory to say that I do not exit. Even materialists like Carvakas also have 
accepted the existence of the self; of course, as a by - product of matter. But we know 
ourselves to be very painful, limited and mortal beings. We look for happiness in the objects 


of the world outside. Every human being aimlessly wanders around seeking for happiness and 
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satisfaction. We spend our entire life seeking for security and safety from all known and 


unknown dangers. 


Here comes the great contribution of the Upanisads in understanding and revealing the true 
nature of the Human being. The Upanisads maintain that Atman is Sat- Cit- Ananda; means it 
is the Existence - Knowledge — Bliss, Absolute. Thus all that human beings are looking for in 
the outer world actually lies within. The realization of the true nature of the human being 
makes one aware of his eternality and probably makes him feel the most secure. The lifelong 
wonder for happiness ends with this realization. Upanisads provide a blueprint to get rid of 
this painful existence. Knowledge of Brahman ends this painful existence. Thus this 


knowledge is supreme and its supremacy is revealed to us by the Upanisads. 


6.9 KEY WORDS 


Atman : Atman is a Sanskrit word that means inner self or soul. Atman is part of the 
universal Brahman, with which it can commune or even fuse. So fundamental was the Atman 


deemed to be identified with Brahman. 


Brahman : Brahman is a Vedic Sanskrit word, and it is conceptualized in Hinduism, 
states Paul Deussen, as the “creative principle which lies realized in the whole world”. 
Brahman is a key concept found in the Vedas, and it is extensively discussed in the early 


Upanisads. 


Moksa: Moksa, also called vimoksa, vimukti and mukti, is a term in Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism which refers to various forms of emancipation, enlightenment, liberation, and release. 
In its soteriological and eschatological senses, it refers to freedom from samsara, the cycle of 


death and rebirth. 
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6.11 Answers to Check your Progress 


Check your progress I 


1) The Upanisads are a collection of texts philosophical in nature written around 900- 
300 BCE, a period when Indian society started questioning the traditional Vedic ritualistic 
order. The Upanisads belong to the Vedic corpus. Since they occur in the end as the 
concluding portion of the Vedas (Vedasya antah), they are called Vedanta. They are not only 
the concluding portion, but also the consummation of the Vedas, and so they are also called 


‘Veda-siras’, the crown of the Veda. 


2) Upanishadic literature is the product of highest human intellect or thinking in the field 
of philosophical speculation. Its uniqueness lies in its holistic approach to the problem of 
Ultimate Reality or understanding nature as well as the practical solution to the age old 
problem of sorrow and suffering. The present day relevance, encompassing all aspects of 


human development whether it is scientific or spiritual, has shown its universality of ideas. 


Upanisads represent teachings of the sages who experienced the Reality or Truth, i.e. became 
Reality (Brahma vid brahmaiva bhavati- the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman. The 
purpose of the Upanisads is not mere intellectual satisfaction, but a practical solution to the 
ultimate problems of life and it seems that the concept of liberation, the fourth purusartha or 


the ultimate goal of life as determined in the Indian tradition, has been established in its 
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fullest form in the Upanishadic thought. Moving one step ahead from the dharma, artha, 
kama of the Vedic goals of life; Upanisads bring the concept of Moksa as the supreme 


purpose of all inquiries of life. 


3) There are two aspects of Upanishadic teachings. One is the theoretical aspect and the 
other is the practical aspect. The theoretical aspect of the teachings of the Upanisads deals 


with the following three issues- 

1. The Self or essence of man- Atman 

2. The Self or essence of the world- Brahman 
3. The relation between Atman and Brahman 
Check your progress II 


1) Each Veda has four sections- Samhita, Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upanisads. While 
Samhita contains hymns praising gods and goddesses, the Brahmanas deal with the sacrificial 
rites. The Aranyaka exposition consists of the meditative practices. The Upanisads are 
philosophical treatises discussing the fundamental problem of existence and its purpose and 
the nature of reality. The transition from the Samhita to Upanisads is comparable to the 
change from the mystifying twilight to the bright and brilliant sunlight of the day. What is 
implicit or suggested in the hymns becomes explicit through in-depth rigorous exploration in 


the philosophical tracts. 


2) Upanisads are marked by a dialogical method. Each of the concepts it analyzes is 
framed within a dialogue characterized by questions and answers, narratives and episodes, 
similes, metaphors, illustrations, and so on. The dialogue between father Uddalaka and son 
Svetaketu in Chandogya Upanisad, the dialogue between Satyakama and his mother Jabala in 
Chaandogya, PRdjapati and his sons in Brhadaranyaka, Yama and Naciketa in Katha, 
Narada and Sanatkumara in Chandogya Upanisad are some of the classical examples of how 
the dialogical method is used in developing philosophical concepts. Again, dialogical method 
can be seen in two ways - first, as a mode of argumentation to bring out contradiction in the 
views of the other party. Secondly, it resolves, dissolves or sublates the contradictions at a 
higher level. For example in the dialogue between Uddalaka and Nachiketa, we find that it 
begins with the empirical experiences, the vyvavaharika sata. In order to resolve contradictions 


at the vyavaharika level, we go to the padramarthika level. In short, there is always a need to 
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overcome and sublate the contradiction either in terms of higher ideas or by recognizing the 
superiority of the leading philosopher. The other method is story. A story makes us 
understand the concepts very clearly and the purpose of the story is to convey the moral 


implications of that concept. 
Check your progress IIT 


1) The Upanisads contain discussions on the genesis of the world, the ontology of the 
self and the body, the spirit and matter, the meaning of true knowledge, the character of the 
world, bondage and liberation, and so on. While some of the verses are in the form of 
Mantras or chants, the Upanisads also include anecdotes, dialogues between teacher and 
pupil, between father and son, between supernatural characters and human beings and 
between animals and human beings. Some of these principles are samsara, karma, dharma 
and Moksa. These principles form a metaphysical scheme that was shared with varying 
adjustments made by most Indian religions and philosophers. The concept of samsdra is 
reincarnation, the idea that after we die our soul will be reborn again in another body; perhaps 
in an animal, perhaps as a human, perhaps as a god, but always in a regular cycle of deaths 


and resurrections. 


Another concept is Karma, which literally means “action,” the idea that all actions have 
consequences, good or bad. Karma determines the conditions of the next life, just as our life 
is conditioned by our previous Karma. There is no judgment or forgiveness, simply an 
impersonal, natural and eternal law operating in the universe. Those who do good will be 
reborn in better conditions while those who are evil will be reborn in worse conditions. 
Dharma means “right behaviour” or “duty”, the idea that we all have a social obligation 
which is to be fulfilled. Each member of a specific caste has a particular set of 
responsibilities, a dharma. For example, among the Kshatriyas (the warrior caste), it was 
considered a sin to die in bed; dying in the battlefield was the highest honor they could aim 
for. In other words, dharma encouraged people of different social groups to perform their 
duties the best they could. Moksa means “liberation” or emancipation. The eternal cycle of 
deaths and resurrection can be seen as a pointless repetition with no ultimate goal attached to 
it. Seeking permanent peace or freedom from suffering seems impossible, for eventually we 
will be reborn in worse circumstances. Moksa is the liberation from this never-ending cycle 


of reincarnation, a way to escape this repetition. 
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2) This division of knowledge is related to the doctrine of accepting the distinction of 
realities of experience as higher and lower where para is related to the higher and apara is 
related to the lower. The two levels, in which these two kinds of wisdom of knowledge reside 
and in which the explanations take place, are called paramarthika “the absolutely real level” 


and vyavaharika “the practical level.” 


3) An intensive treatment in Upanisads about understanding the true nature of our own 
being has been given an intensive treatment in Upanisads. The same reality is called from the 
objective side as ‘Brahman’ and from the subjective side as ‘Atman’. What is Atman? It is the 
subject, which persists throughout the changes, the common factor in the states of waking, 
dream, sleep, death, rebirth, and final deliverance. The Upanisads tell us that the core of our 
own being is not the body, or the mind, but Atman or self. Atman is the core of all creatures, 
their innermost essence. It can only be perceived by direct experience through meditation. It 
is when we are at the deepest level of our existence. Upanisads present Atman as an 
ontological being, an epistemological subject, a moral being, a psychological being and so 
on. The term “Atman” used in the Upanisads means both the universal self or Brahman and 
the individual self. There is one absolute reality that is Brahman and all the other individuals 
in this world are a reflection of the one supreme Brahman. Individuals resolve themselves in 
the universal absolute so long as the world of manifestation is functioning. There is no 
mixing up of the fruits of action, as the different individual selves are kept distinct by their 
association with the intellect, the senses, and the ego. The soul represents an idea of the 


divine mind, and the different souls are the members of the supreme. 


Jivatman or the individual self means the infinite self, conditioned by the body, the senses 
and the mind. Upanisads admits that the self is one but it is manifested in many forms of 
individual self. Brahman is the one underlying substance of the universe, the unchanging 
“Absolute Being,” the intangible essence of the entire existence. The undying and 
unchanging seed creates and sustains everything. It is beyond all description and intellectual 
understanding. Individuals resolve themselves in the universal absolute so long as the world 
of manifestation is functioning. One of the great insights of the Upanisads is that Atman and 
Brahman are made of the same substance. When a person achieves Moksa or liberation, 
Atman returns to Brahman, to the source, like a drop of water returning to the ocean. The 
Upanisads claim that it is an illusion that we are all separate: with this realization we can be 


freed from ego, from reincarnation and from the suffering we experience during our 
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existence. Moksa, in a sense, means to be reabsorbed into Brahman, into the great World 


Soul. 
Check your progress IV 


1) The ultimate content of Upanisads is the realization of Moksa. This is release from 
the cycle of birth and death and a consequent cessation of the concomitant suffering. This can 
probably be treated as the ultimate purpose of existence. There are various passages in 
Upanisads describing the nature of Moksa and that of the liberated soul or the liberated 
individual. According to many passages, this liberation comes through the true knowledge of 
the self. Therefore, Atman is the highest object of desire and love. There are many ways, 
according to the  Upanisads, to attain Moksa: meditation, introspection, 
knowledge/realization- that behind all forms and veils the subjective and objective are one 
that we are all part of the Whole. The Upanisads agree on the idea that men are naturally 
ignorant about the ultimate identity between the individual self or Atman, the self within, and 
Brahman. One of the goals of meditation is to achieve this identification with Brahman, and 
abandon the ignorance that arises from the identification with the illusory or quasi-illusory 
nature of the sensory world. It is due to ignorance the self gets separated from the supreme 
self, the ocean and due to the limiting adjuncts - body, senses, mind, transformation, birth, 


death, name form, action, thought. 


But when these differences are destroyed, the self becomes non-dual, there is only one great 
being, cause of everything. The elements of body, name, and form end in Brahman by means 
of knowledge of the truth. By attaining this identity there is no particular consciousness. 
When there is duality then one smells something, one sees something, one speaks something, 
one thinks something, one knows something; the consciousness in that case is marked by the 
subject pole and the object pole. When there is complete identity, when the duality and 
ignorance is destroyed by knowledge then all the means of seeing, hearing, and thinking is no 


more there. This is the state of complete unity or oneness and no duality. 
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UNIT 7 DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO 
MOKSA“ 


Structure 

7.0 Objectives 

7.1 Introduction 

7.2 An Overview 

7.3 Reflection on the Core Issues/Concepts 
7.4 Philosophical Response 

7.5 Let Us Sum Up 

7.6 Key Words 

7.7 Further Readings and References 


7.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


7.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit, you are expected to know the essential concepts regarding Moksa and different 


approaches to it, such as: 

° The meaning of the term ‘Moksa’ and its place in Indian Philosophy 
° The teleological basis of Moksa in Indian Philosophy 

° The Law of Karma and Rebirth 

e Different views of Indian philosophical schools on Moksa 


° The traditional ways of Moksa- Jnana, Karma, Bhakti, and Raja Yoga 


* Mr. Ajay Jaiswal, Ph D Research Scholar, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. This unit is 
taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 6, Block 2). 
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° Moksa as the ethical basis of Indian Thought. 


e Samanvaya yoga 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


Indian philosophical tradition consists of two parallel streams, Vedic and non-Vedic, also 
known as dstikas and ndstikas system respectively. Although they disagree on many 
metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical issues, yet axiologically, all of them (except 
Carvaka) aim at some idea of emancipation, liberation, or freedom. We can call it Moksa- the 
Summum Bonum or the Ultimate Good of human life as the final Purusartha (the duties of 


human). 


Etymologically, Moksa comes from the Sanskrit root ‘much’ which means ‘to set free’. It 
appears in Upanisads in the form of ‘mucyate’ or ‘vimuktaye’. Freedom here can be 
understood in at least three different ways, which are complementary and supplementary to 
each other. Aesthetically, Moksa means freedom from suffering (dukha); epistemologically, it 
is freedom from transcendental ignorance (avidya); and in the eschatological sense, it denotes 
freedom from the cycle of the law of Karma and rebirth. In Indian philosophical parlance, 
there are other concepts also for Moksa (albeit slight variations) such as vimukti (sadeha and 
videha), mukti, apavarga, nihsreyasa, parama gati, brahmanubhava, nirvana, arhatva, etc. 
Various philosophical schools have interpreted them differently and assigned various 
approaches to it. In this unit, our aim is to understand these interpretations and various 


approaches to Moksa along with its philosophical presuppositions. 


7.2 AN OVERVIEW 


Indian philosophy has a soteriological basis. Each individual is impelled for actions with a 
purpose. Even fools do not engage in any action without any purpose. Hence, be it noble, 
ignoble, or even God, they all have some teleological aim. That ultimate aim is sukha or 
ananda. Negatively, it denotes cessation of suffering. Now, Carvakas held that only sukha is 
possible, i.e., transient pleasure and often mixed with pain. There is no possibility of 
everlasting pleasure or cessation of suffering until one is alive. However, other schools 
conceived this possibility. Brahmanic thought declared it to be Moksa where there is 


realization of Brahman. Brahman itself is of the nature of sat chit and ananda, i.e, everlasting 
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conscious bliss. Whereas Buddhist thought considers the Ultimate state to be as devoid of all 


suffering and ignorance. They termed this teleological goal as Nirvana. 


Again, we can observe that Indian philosophical schools have a positive approach towards 
life. They might begin with pessimism, yet they ultimately end with a beatific ideal like 
Moksa. Even Carvaka, the Indian materialist school, aims at deriving more and more pleasure 
out of life and that itself (kama) is Moksa (the final aim) for them. However, they postulate 
no rebirth; hence they present an egoistic or individualistic hedonism- the view that aims at 
maximizing individual pleasures. Some Philosophical schools think that this kind of approach 
leaves morality in danger; hence, other Indian philosophical schools considered Moksa not as 
individual centric hedonism but as ultimate state or blissful experience, where there is a room 
for the law of Karma and subsequent morality. Nevertheless, Moksa enjoys the status of the 
final goal of human life, i.e., it serves as the teleological foundation of Indian ethics and 
philosophy. This teleology (i.e., final aim) of Moksa is universally acknowledged in Indian 
philosophy (except Carvaka) either positively where there is presence of infinite bliss or 
negatively, the cessation of all suffering. Hence, spiritual teleology and blissful experience is 


the foundation of the concept of Moksa. 


Another key presupposition of the concept of Moksa is the Law of Karma. Again, in an 
eschatological sense, Moksa means liberation from the cycle of rebirth and the law of Karma. 
It signifies total shredding of karmic impressions on an individual self. Further, the law of 
Karma, in a nutshell, implies the law of causation in the sphere of human conduct or 
morality. Good actions produce good results; and bad ones produce evil results. The Karmas 


are of three types- 
1- Safichita Karma- Actions which are stored and yet not fructified. 
2- Prarabdha Karma- Past actions which have started giving their fruits. 


3- Safichiyamana Karma- Present actions which will have their fruits either immediately or in 


future. 


These Karmas may produce ephemeral pleasures. But they are often mixed with pain and 


suffering. Again, there are three kinds of sufferings- 
1- Adhyatmika — physical and mental suffering generated by oneself. 


2- Adhibhautika — suffering given by other living beings. 
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3- Adhidaivika — suffering given by natural forces, such as during an earthquake. 


An individual is caught up in the chain of Karmas and rebirth and thus suffers extensively. 
All the schools of Indian philosophy, both Gstikass and ndstikas, except Carvaka, 
unanimously agreed on the idea of Law of Karma and rebirth as the source of human 


suffering and Moksa as the antidote to this suffering. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note - a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. What is Moksa? 


7.3 Reflections on the Core Issues/Concepts 


Once we understand the teleological and blissful experiential basis of Moksa, the next 
important challenge a student of philosophy has to face is to comprehend the various 
interpretations of the concept of Moksa and its allied concepts given by Indian philosophical 
schools and then to frame a picture showing the major approaches to Moksa. In this section, 
we shall try to comprehend this core philosophical issue under the two broad headings- vedic 


and non-vedic approaches to define the concept of Moksa as follows- 


A) Vedic Approaches to define Moksa- 
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Vedas, the eternal and divine source of Knowledge, come in four parts- Mantra, Brahman, 
Aranyaka, and Upanisads. Generally, it begins with naturalistic hymns of prayer and 
culminates in the philosophical speculation of Upanisads. The concept of Moksa is also 
scattered in entire Vedas, however, it acquired its philosophical basis in Upanisads only. 
Upanisads are full of abstract esoteric principles and beyond the comprehension of laymen. 
Therefore, there are six upangas (limbs) of Vedas in the form of six Darsanas or Indian 
philosophical schools. They claim to present the best possible synoptic view of Vedas in their 
different contexts. Yet, all of them point towards the Vedic ideal of Moksa. Let us understand 


their views as follows- 
1. Nyaya- Vaisesika 


Sage Gautama’s Nydya Siitra, the main text of Nyaya Darsana, termed the ideal of Moksa as 
nihsreyasa and apavarga. The text claims in its first aphorism that the knowledge of sixteen 
categories (concepts) propounded by Nyaya can result in nihsreyasa. Hence, the 
philosophical ignorance is the cause of bondage. From ignorance comes bad Karma, which in 
turn results in pain and rebirth. The reverse of this order with the help of right knowledge 


(tattva Jnana) leads to apvarga. 


Sage Kanada’s Vaisesika Sutra, the main text of Vaisesika Darsana, also accepts nihsteyasa 
as Moksa where there is a cessation of all suffering by virtue of right knowledge. 
Furthermore, Kanada situated nihsreyasa as the Purusartha under the scheme of abhdyudaya 
and nihsteyasa. He calls it dharma which is defined as- that which leads to abhyudaya and 
nihsteyasa. Abhyudaya is the material and social progress; and nihsreyasa is the spiritual 
growth or Moksa. Here two points require mention. First is regarding the right order- as the 
vedic contention is that without proper material and social uplift it is useless to think about 
Moksa. Second is regarding the limitation- as one must not completely engage in material 
welfare, which may involve immoral means. Immoral or excessive material wealth will not 
lead to nihsreyasa. Hence, both are complementary and supplementary to each other and they 


together constitute Dharma. 
2- Sankhya- Yoga 


Sankhya Sutra of Sage Kapila describes Moksa negatively as the permanent cessation of 
trividha dukha (Adhyatmika, Adhibhautika, Adhidaivika). Other means have the potential to 


reduce suffering temporarily. It is only Moksa which can guarantee permanent freedom from 
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the three types of sufferings. Again, the root cause of bondage is ignorance. Here, ignorance 
is explained as misapprehension, not being able to separate consciousness (purusa) from the 
unconscious principle (prakyiti) of the Universe. When Purusa is discriminated from Prakriti 


in its entirety, Moksa is attained. Therefore, it is also called Kaivalya (being alone). 


Yoga Sūtra of Patafjali improves on the psychological aspect of attaining Moksa. 
Accordingly, it provides a method of training mind and body to attain tranquility and 
Kaivalya. Yoga describes five kinds of scattered mental states towards objects as citta vritti. 
When these vritti are controlled by the eightfold path of yoga, it leads to Samadhi or the 
supreme yoga. Hence, yoga is the cessation of mental modifications (citta vritti); and in its 


purified stages, Kaivalya is attained. 
3- Mimamsa 


The Mimamsa School (founded by Maharisi Jaimini) did not recognize Moksa as an ultimate 
goal of life until the arrival of Kumaril. In fact, Mimarhsa focused on the ritualistic aspects of 
Vedas (mainly Mantras and Brahmana). Jaimini Sūtra stated that Vedic injunctions (yajfia) 
are the hallmark of Dharma. Vedic rituals can guarantee the bliss of heavenly states which is 


regarded as Moksa. 
4- Vedanta 


The term Vedanta has at least three interrelated interpretations. First, it denotes the teachings 
of Upanisads which come at the end (anta) of Vedas, therefore Vedanta. Second, Upanisads 
contain the essence of Vedic teachings, hence Vedanta. Third, in the climax Upanisadic 
teachings, there is an end (anta) of knowing (vid) hence Vedanta. The concept of Moksa has 
been widely debated between two Vedantin namely; Sarhkara and Ramanuja. Following is 


the essence of their views- 
Samkara 


Sarhkara propounded the theory of Advaita (non-duality) which, in a nutshell, states Ultimate 
Truth to be subject-object less state where there is unity of Atman and Brahman. His motto 
was - Brahma satyam, jagat mithyda, jivo bramaiva naparh, i.e., Brahman is the only real 
Being; the world is unreal (ephemeral) as it passes constantly into becoming; and at the 
Ultimate level there is no distinction between jiva and Brahman. This realization of unreality 


of individual ego (jiva) and its complete merging in the Absolute Brahman is the realization 
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of Moksa. This (mukti) can happen within the body (sadeha) or after death (videha). The 
realization is ultimately a product of mystical knowledge (Jiidna) where there is dissolution 
of the knower and the known. Hence, the state of Moksa is devoid of any empirical attribute 
and distinctions. Positively, there can be only Sat Cit Ananda i.e., a mystical eternal state of 


bliss. 
Ramanuja 


Ramanuja and other thinkers like Madhva and Vallabha opined that the reality of the world 
and the distinction of Brahman and jiva have to be accepted in some form otherwise the 
question of bondage and liberation becomes futile. Ramanuja, hence, propounded 
visistadvaita (qualified non-duality) and his conception of Moksa is eternal companionship 
with the Lord Vishnu- the saguna form of Brahman. The complete Nirguna Brahman is 
philosophically unimaginable. Although there are different stages in Moksa, yet jiva does not 
become identical with Brahman or Visnu. There essentially remains a gap between the two so 


that there is a possibility of eternal divine play. 


B) Non-Vedic Approachs to define Moksa- 


The concept of Moksa has also been explained greatly even by non-vedic (ndstikas) schools 


of Indian philosophy. The view of Buddhism and Jainism can be synoptically presented as — 
1- Buddhism 


Buddhist philosophy can be encapsulated in the Four Noble Truths preached by Buddha as 


follows- 
i) Dukkha- There is suffering in the world. 
ii) Dukkha Samudāya- There is a cause of suffering. 


iii) Dukkha Nirodha Mārga- There is a way for cessation of suffering (when the cause is 


removed). 
iv) Nirodha- There is a state devoid of all suffering- the state of Nirvana. 
Contrary to a general allegation of pessimism against Buddhism, we can see that though 


Buddhism begins with pessimism yet it ends with the hope of Nirvana. The state of Nirvāna 
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is negatively described as the cessation or extinction of all feelings. It is the complete 
dissolution of individual atma (nairatmyavdada). Although, Buddha did not render any 
positive descriptions regarding Nirvana, as he remained silent; yet in the latter phases of 
Buddhism (especially in Vijidnavada) we find some positive descriptions also in terms of 


mystical Consciousness. 
2- Jainism 


The view of Jainism is that an individual atman remains in suffering because of karmic 
bonds. The soul’s intrinsic nature of infinite bliss (ananta sukha) is veiled by wrong 
knowledge and wrong conduct. Hence, Moksa is the state where all the Karmas are destroyed 
and the soul shines in its pristine purity. The state is also called jinatva or arhatva. Jaina texts 


have mentioned three-fold path of liberation as follows- 
1) Samyaka Darsana- Right View 
ii) Samyaka Jnana- Right Knowledge 


iii) Samyaka Caritra- Right Conduct 


The Approaches to attain Mokşa 


According to the scriptures, generally there are four ways/approaches to attain Moksa as 


follows- 
1- Karma Marga 


This is the path of right actions which unfolds the possibility of Moksa for any aspirant. 
Mīmārhsakas were the staunch proponents of Karma marga based on the Vedic injunctions 
(yajfia). Apart from Mimamsakas, the path of right action acquired great significance in Gita, 
Buddhist and Jainist thoughts also. For Gita, right action means action without desire of its 
fruits (NiskamaKarma). Desire for fruits leads a person to bondage. Renunciation of desire 
for fruits leads to eternal peace, the Moksa. Therefore, Gita asks a Karmayogin to be 
detached from the consequences of any performed action and ought to perform his/her duty 


for duty's sake. 


2- Bhakti Marga 
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It is the path of devotion. It projects the Ultimate Reality as a benevolent and merciful God 
and surrenders to that Absolute principle with utmost love that can guarantee Moksa. Bhakti 
marga involves total surrender, selfless action, sense of service and worshipping God. 


Schools like Vaisnavism are the pioneer of Bhakti marga. 
3- Jnana Marga 


It is the path of Knowledge. Knowledge here means the mystical knowledge of the union of 
individual self and the Absolute Self (Aham Brahmasmi). Here, this particular knowledge 
becomes the instrumental cause of liberation. Sarnkara and Sankhya are the major proponents 


of Jnana Marga. 
4- Raja Yoga 


It is the path of meditation, where the mind with its various modifications or fluctuations are 
controlled and finally merged in the Absolute state of Samadhi. Yoga philosophy’s astanga 
marga is a great compendium of the path of mediation. Apart from that we also find the 
immense importance of mediation for Moksa in Buddhism and Jainism. In the modern Indian 


era, it was reinterpreted by saints like Vivekananda and Ramana Maharsi. 


7.4 PHILOSOPHICAL RESPONSE 


Philosophical challenges and responses to the concept of Moksa can be comprehended in 
three different ways. The first is regarding the possibility of Moksa. The general human 
predicament is that of suffering and grief mixed with transient pleasures; and it ends in death. 
The moot question is — is there any possibility of immortality with the complete cessation of 
suffering or positively with abundance of bliss? In other words, is there any possibility of 
Moksa? The Carvakas’ response is that there is no possibility of Moksa. Permanent cessation 
of suffering or permanent presence of bliss is an illusion. On the other hand, non-Carvaka 
philosophers (vedic and non-vedic) both accepted the possibility of Moksa either negatively 


or positively. 


The second problem is regarding the various interpretations and nature of Moksa. 
Unanimously, it has been grounded in the law of Karma and liberation from the cycle of 
rebirth. However, schools differ regarding the nature of Moksa, the role of God and 


terminologies used for Moksa. 
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Thirdly, it is a great challenge to comprehend the ways or approaches to attain Moksa. We 
have already noted the four general ways of approaching Moksa. Each of them emphasize on 
a particular aspect of human psychology. Yet, one is required to bring a synthesis of the 
various approaches. Such an approach can be termed as Samanvaya yoga which was 
advocated by Bhagavad Gita. Samanvaya Yoga emphasizes that right knowledge, right 


action, and right devotion- they all are vital along with mindfulness to attain Moksa. 


Check Your Progress 
Note - a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Summarize the various concepts of Moksa advocated in Vaidic Schools. 


7.5 LET US SUM UP 


To sum up, we can derive the following philosophical points from our discussion above of 


the concept and approaches to Moksa- 


1- The idea of Moksa has a teleological and hedonist basis- as a hedonistic teleology human 


psychology is aimed to maximize happiness and minimize pain. 


2- The moot question is — is there any possibility of Moksa i.e.permanent cessation of 
suffering or eternal presence of bliss? The response comes in two ways- Carvaka denies the 


possibility of Moksa and non-Carvakas accept the possibility of such a state of Moksa. 
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3- There are many interpretations of the term Moksa along with shared terminologies such as 
mukti, vimukti, kaivalya, nirvana, arahatva, etc. However, all of them describe Moksa either 


positively or negatively. 


4- Finally, there are generally four ways or approaches of Moksa- Karma, Bhakti, Jnana, and 
Raja yoga. They all emphasize the vitality of various aspects (causes) of Moksa. Yet, many 
have considered all of them to be complementary and supplementary to each other, and hence 


present a synthesized approach to Moksa, i.e, Samanvaya Yoga. 


7.6 KEY WORDS 


Abhyudaya_ : The worldly upliftment. 


Astika: Believing in the authority of Vedas. Conversely, ndstikas do not believe in the 


authority of Vedas. 
Avidya : The transcendental ignorance or the prime cause of bondage. 
Hedonism _ : The ethical view that aims at maximizing pleasure and minimizing pain. 


Moksa: The state of psychological, epistemological, and eschatological freedom from 


sufferings, the metaphysical ignorance, and the cycle of Karma and rebirth. 
Nihsreyasa : The final Purusartha, i.e., Moksa 


Nirguna Brahman : It denotes attributeless or formless aspects of Ultimate Reality. It can 


be contrasted with the creative aspect of Brahman which is saguna Brahman. 
Purusartha : The four aims of human life- dharma, artha, kama, and Moksa. 


Sadeha Mukti : The state of Moksa within the body. Conversely, Videha Mukti 


denotes Moksa after death. 
Teleology : The view that everything is driven by a final purpose. 


Vedanta : It represents the teaching based on prasthantrayi, the three great sources 


(texts), namely, Upanisads, Bhagvada Gita, and Brahmasitra. 
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Check Your Progress I 


1) The term Moksa is derived from the root word- ‘muc’ or ‘mucyate’ which means to 
set free or liberate. It appears first in Upanisads, e.g., sa vidya ya vimuktaye (knowledge is 
that which liberates). Epistemologically, it means freedom from ignorance; and 
eschatologically, it means the liberation from the cycle of birth and death and the law of 
Karma. In Indian philosophy, there are other similar terms denoting the state of Moksa such 


as mukti, vimukti, apvarga, nihsreyasa, nirvana, paramdnanda, etc. 


2) The concept of Moksa is grounded on teleology and the possibility of blissful 
experience or cessation of all kinds of pain. From the term teleology, we understand that 
everything is purpose (telos) driven. Further, one can ask what could be that one final 
purpose (final good)? The answers are given by Indian sages in terms of ‘happiness’ or 
‘blissful experience’. The moot question regarding Moksa is that is there any possibility of 
attaining eternal happiness (ananada) or a permanent cessation of suffering? Indian 
philosophy philosophical schools (except Carvaka) have positively responded to this question 


and thus, we have different concepts and approaches to the ideal of Moksa. 
Check Your Progress II 


1) Vedic philosophical schools are known as dstikas systems. They are six in number- 
Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsd, and Vedanta. They all conceive of a state 
similar to Moksa. For Nyaya-Vaisheshika it is embedded as the fourth and final Purusartha 
(the goals of human life). For them, it depends on the right knowledge of certain 
metaphysical categories (padartha). For Sankhya, Moksa is the state of Kaivalya, i.e., the 
aloneness of Purusa (Consciousness) from Prakriti (non-consciosuness) elements of the 
Universe. The Yogic approach to Moksa is also centered on the realization of Purusa as 
Kaivalya, but it follows a rigorous training of mind and body control along with strict moral 
constraints. For Mimarhsakas, Moksa is granted by Dharma, i.e., following the Vedic rituals. 
For them the attainment of Svarga through yajña should be the criterion of Dharma. For 
Vedanta philosophers like Sarnkara, the absolute realization of non-duality of Atman and 
Brahman is the state of Moksa. For theistic Vedantists, like Ramanujuna, devotion and 
selfless surrender to a Saguna Brahman (personified God) is the key to attain Moksa. Further, 
for them, Moksa is not the absolute merging of jīva with Brahman. There always remains a 


gap making room for beatific sensations with the Divine. 
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2) There are various approaches depicted by Indian philosophical schools. Generally, 
they can be classified in four categories. First is Karma marga, which says that right/moral 
actions play a crucial role in attaining Moksa. Further, Gita also advocated the selfless 
performance of duties (niskama Karma) to attain Moksa. Second is the Bhakti marga, which 
emphasizes the powerful role of divine grace (kripa) and help rendered by a personal God 
(e.g., Visnu or Krsna). This grace is attained when a bhakta completely surrenders (prapatti) 
to God. Thirdly, Jidna marga, emphasizes on the role of Knowledge as the key factor in 
attaining Moksa. It is ignorance which is the cause of bondage; hence the right antidote can 
be Knowledge only. Sarnkara and Sankhya were the major proponents of Jñāna marga. 
Fourth is the path of mediation, i.e., Raja yoga. It was meticulously articulated in Yoga Sutra 
of Patafijali. It laid emphasis on the powers of a controlled mind (citta vyitti). Yoga or 
Samadhi is defined as the cessation of mental modifications. In the higher stages of Samadhi, 


one can envision the state of Moksa. 


All these approaches shed light on some unique aspects of attainment of Moksa. Yet, various 
texts and scholars have attempted to synthesize these approaches. Bhagvad Gita is an 
excellent example of such a synthesis which beautifully depicts the role of Karma, Jñäna and 


Bhakti in any person’s material and spiritual upliftment. This approach is called samanvaya 


yoga. 
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Block Introduction 


The word Upanisad literally means “sitting down near” and implies studying with a spiritual 
teacher. The Upanisads presented are drawn from the principal Upanisads, these Upanisads 
are not to be seen as uniform books but are connected to the Veda in which they occur. The 
Upanishadic teaching is often presented in the context of a particular Vedic hymn or ritual. In 
the Vedanta traditions, the Upanisads are referred to as the Sruti prasthāna i.e. revealed 


scripture, from which knowledge of Brahman is obtained. 


Unit 8 highlights the teachings of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is 
generally recognized as the most important of the Upanisads, it forms a part of the Satapatha 
Brahmana (Brahmana of One hundred parts). It illustrates the all-embracing, absolute, self- 
luminous and blissful reality of Brahman recognized as Atman. According to Adi Sarhkara the 
Upanisad is the greatest; for it contains all the three ways of learning— Upadesa, Upapatti and 
Updsand. Upadesa as it teaches the true nature of the mystic experience of the Brahman-Atman; 
Upapatti, as it provides logical explanation and Upāsanā as it the Upanisad explains how to 
understand the Supreme Being by meditation and self realization. The Upanisad is also widely 


known for its philosophical statements. 


Unit 9 is the Chandogya Upanisad explains the philosophical significance of the teachings of 
the Chandogya Upanisad. Since this is one of the earliest Upanisads, a lot of discussions on 
its liturgical aspects can be found. This Upanisad uses analogies to explain the identity of 
Atman. Through this unit, you shall also understand how this Upanisad establishes the 
identity of Atman and Brahman, and also provides teachings on cosmology and evolution of 


life. 


Unit 10 is the Katha Upanisad which addresses questions relating to the end of human life. 
“What happens when one dies? Is there anything left over to survive after one dies? What 
remains after all living? What is the meaning of dharma and adharma, knowledge and 
ignorance, life and death?” The answers ultimately help one understand the meaning of that 
which is ultimate, all-pervasive and supreme. These questions are answered in a very simple 


manner, as a conversation between Yama and a young boy, Naciketa. 


Unit 11 is the “Mandtkya Upanisad,” the main teaching of this Upanisad is that consciousness 
present in us is one and the same in all circumstances. The different states of consciousness are 


experienced in the states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep and illumined consciousness. The aspect 
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that is common to these states is that of the Self. The reflective analysis of the mystical syllable “aum” 
which stands as a symbol of religious and philosophical significance— is one of the most remarkable 


aspects of this Upanisad. 
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UNIT 8 BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD’ 


Structure 

8.0 Objectives 

8.1 Introduction 

8.2 An Overview 

8.3 Reflection on a Core Issue 

8.4 Philosophical Response 

8.5 Let Us Sum Up 

8.6 Key Words 

8.7 Further Readings and References 


8.8 | Answers to Check Your Progress 


8.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit you are expected to know the essential content of the Upanisad such as: 


° significance of the Asvamedha sacrifice and the creation of the Universe 
° the meaning of ‘prāņa’ (life) 

e the importance of vital force 

° the theme of ‘Righteousness’? 

° the magnanimity of Supreme Brahman 

° the direction of seeking the Truth and Supreme Brahman 


" Dr. Parimal G. K., Anjaneya College, Banglore. This unit is taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 13, Block 
3). 
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8.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Bridharanyaka is literally translated as ‘Great-forest-teaching’. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad is generally recognized to be the most important of the Upanisads. It forms the part 
of Satapatha Brahmana. It illustrates an all- embracing, absolute, self-luminous and blissful 
reality of Brahman recognized as Atman. The Upanisad is widely known for its philosophical 
statements. The whole composition of the Upanisad is in prose except for a few verses here 
and there. There are six chapters. They are further divided into forty seven sections called 
Brahmanas and they are further divided into paragraphs called Kandikas. There are three 
major sections or Kanda consisting of — Madhu Kanda which explains the teaching of basic 
identity of the individual and the universal self. Muni Kanda or Yajiiyavalkya Kanda has 
philosophical teachings and Khila Kanda narrates certain modes of worship and meditation. 
The aim of the Upanisad is to teach about self and thereby to show the identity of Atman and 


Brahman. 


8.2 AN OVERVIEW 


The first chapter deals with Asvamedha sacrifice and creation. It is known as Madhu Kanda. 
The Upanisad starts with the description of a sacrificial horse as a cosmic form. Each part of 
the horse is described as a divine thing in nature. And the horse has to be meditated as 
Prajapati or Hiranyagarbha. The Upanisad says that meditating on the horse is equivalent to 
the horse sacrifice. There is a fable to illustrate the magnanimity of the vital force. Gods 
requested different organs to sing hymns for them. Once demons learnt about it they put evil 
to the organs and it was only the Vital force who could chant for the gods, rescued the organs 
from evil, fought against the death and brought victory to the gods. As an appreciation, gods 


offered food for vital force and all the organs agreed to be the part of the vital force. 


The creator created the Universe and food. There are seven types of food created. One is the 
basic food for sustenance. Two foods for gods mean making libation to the gods. One is for 


animals — milk. The other three he retained for himself. 


Second to fourth chapters are Muni Kanda or Yajfiyavalkya Kanda. The second chapter starts 
with a discussion between Ajathasathru and Gange. Ajathasathru preaches about self and 


explains three states of mind — waking, dream and deep sleep. 
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Whereas Yajfiyavalkya teaches, answers and speaks; about Self with his wife, scholars at the 
emperor Janaka’s court and to the emperor Janaka himself. Yajftyavalkya tells his wife 
Maitreyi about the knowledge of self. He says that the real self is heard, reflected on and 
meditated upon and thus realized. Everyone, even the gods, being and all reject the man who 
knows them to be different from the self, because all these are only the self. As various kinds 
of smoke proceed from the fire kindled with damp fuel, even so the Veda etc. have come out 


of the Supreme Self. 


The Emperor Janaka performed a sacrifice and wished to give a thousand cows to a learned 
Vedic scholar. Yajityavalkya instructs his pupil to lead the cows to his place. And when 


challenged by the other scholars he answered all their questions satisfactorily. 


One of the scholars asked him - what is immediate and direct, to the inner self. He replied 
that it is that which works in the body —‘prana, apana, vyana and udana’. He further explained 
that it is a sun, hearer, thinker and knower in every body and it cannot be seen directly, heard, 
thought or known like a sense object. He said more by explaining that it does have physical 
or psychological emotion. The one who understands this knowledge, he too will be just such. 
Self knowledge he said once attained will not be lost. When asked if he is aware of ‘inner 
control’ and the sutra connects to it. He confirmed that he knows and said that the sutra is 
*vayu’, and explained about the inner control how it is in all beings but not acknowledged. It 
does not have a separate body but it is his presence that makes the body and the organs. He 


gave in detail the strength of the inner control, 


“adrsto drasta, asrutah srota, amato manta, avijňāto vijfata ...esa ta atmantaryamy amrtah 


ato’nyad artam,” (3. 8.1) 
He said, “The inner self that controls you is yourself and immortal.” 


For the question which is above heaven, below the earth, which is heaven and earth both in 
between and which was, is and will be. Without hesitation he replies that it is ‘unmanifested 


ether’. 


Once he was examined by the scholars, Yajftyavalkya questioned the scholars in return. He 
asks them: if the tree is pulled out, it springs again, from what root does man spurts after he is 
cut down by death. None was able to answer his question. He gave an explanation to his 
question by saying that Brahman, the absolute, intelligence and bliss, is the root from which a 


dead man is re — born. 
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Yajityavalkya guides the emperor Janaka in understanding the Supreme Brahman. He tells 
him that recognizing the vital force, one has to understand Brahman at - the grass, subtle and 
causal body respectively in the state of waking, dream and deep sleep called ‘Vaisvanra, 


Taijasa and Prajna’. He clarifies further. 


Fifth and sixth chapters form the third and the last division, Khila Kanda of the Upanisad. 
Khila means supplement. In the beginning of the fifth chapter, invocation is repeated. Adi 
Sathkara’s commentary says, “Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanisads, is 
described once more in this Mantra to introduce what follows; for certain aids, to be presently 
mentioned, viz, ‘OM’. Self — restraint, charity and compassion, have to be enjoined a steps to 
the knowledge of Brahman — aids that, occurring in this supplementary portion, from part of 


all meditation.” 


Some explain the Mantra thus “From the infinite causes the infinite effect is manifested. The 


manifested effect is also infinite or real at the present moment even in its dualistic form. 


The fifth chapter introduces some of the auxiliary meditation which do not clash with rites, 


confer to prosperity and lead one gradually to liberation. 


“tad etad evaisa daivi vag anuvadati stanayitnuh — da, da, da, iti damyata, data, dayadhvam 


iti. Tad etad trayam sikset, daman, danam, dayam iti.” (5. 2. 3) 


There is a parable about how gods, men and demons understood one sound, ‘da’. Prajapati 
taught gods, men and demons. At the conclusion of the education before leaving the Guru 
they asked for a final guidance from the Guru. Prajapati said, ‘da’ and asked them how they 
understood the sound. Gods said ‘da’ was ‘control,’ men said it was ’charity’, and demons 
said that it was ‘merciful’. At that moment they heard the rumbling of the clouds sounding, 


da, da, da and repeated — control, give and have compassion. 
The third section has, the deeper and significance of the Prajapati - heart, (intellect) 


— hr da ya. If one meditates on these three syllables, one obtains results corresponding to the 
meaning of ‘hr’ receive presents, ‘da’ receive power, ‘ya’ have heavenly world. If the 
meditation on the three syllables is so powerful, how much more must be that on intellect 


itself? 


Whole of fifth chapter deals with meditation and the result of such meditation. There are 


meditations on — Satya, Solar being, Mind, Lightning, Vedas as cow, and Vaisvanara. The 
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main objective of these meditations is that one must have a definite goal. It is meaningless 
and will not yield results if one meditates on different things at a time. Meditation means 
concentration on one thing, deeply, regularly and with determination. The main aim of 


meditation is to get enlightenment. 


There is an elaborate discussion about how one should be able to face illness, death and 


funeral. The Upanisad says that one should look at it as a penance. 


The qualities, virtues and importance of the vital force are explained at different sections, 
with explanations and with fables. Here is a meditation on the vital force in different names. 
As vital force is the chief of all the organs, it has to be meditated as, “Uktha,” as it raises the 
universe. The one, who meditates on vital force as ‘Uktha’, will have a son who is a knower 
of vital force. And the one who meditates will achieve union with and abode in the same 
world as ‘Uktha’ then the vital force has to be meditated as “yajus,” for all the beings are 
joined with one another. Next one is to meditate on vital force as, ‘saman’, because it brings 
in the union, for him who knows it. The last one is to meditate on vital force as’ ksattra’, as 
vital force protects the wounds. The one who knows the significance of the word will not 


need any other protection and achieve the world of ‘ksattra’. 


The meaning and the power of Gayatri chandas, meter is dealt in detail. Gayatri is the chief of 
the poetic meters. Only Gayatri chandas have the power to protect those who chant Gayatri 
Mantra. It is a prayer to ‘Savit’, the Sun. Each pada is of eight syllables. The first pada’s eight 
syllables are equivalent to — “bhiimi’, the earth, ‘antariksa, the sky, ‘dyaus’, heaven. The 
second pada’s eight syllables are the same as ‘Recah’, ‘Yajumsi’, and ’Samani’, the three 
treasures of knowledge, the three Vedas. The third pada’s eight syllables are similar to ‘prana, 
apana, and udana’. And the fourth pada is ‘supermundane,’ “paro’raja’. It is a visible foot, 
because the solar being is visualized and he alone shines the entire universe. The results of 


knowing the whole of Gayatri are incalculable. 


The sixth chapter opens with an allegory. The organs had a dispute among themselves and 
each claimed that it was ancient and very important. Finally they decided to take their dispute 
to Prajapati. He said that the organ which makes the body wretched while leaving would be 
superior to the others. So, to test each one’s superiority, organs one by one left the body for a 
year and came back after that period to find out how the body was in its absence. The 
explanation given is very practical and beautiful. The answer carries scientific meaning. To 


give an example, the organs said that they lived like ‘idiots’ in the absence of mind. But still 
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the body functioned. The last one to leave was vital force. Once it started leaving, all the 
organs started losing their strength. Immediately, they pleaded that the vital force should not 


leave the body. 


“ma bhagavah utkramih, na vai saksyamas tvad rte jivitum iti, tasyo me balim kurutcti, 


tatheti.” (6. 1. 13) 
They agreed that the vital force is the superior and offered food to the vital force. 


There is an interesting incident about Svetaketu, son of Goutama and grandson of Aruna. 
S’vetakeru after completing his education went to the court of the king Prajanya. The king 
asked him five questions and Svetaketu failed to answer all the questions. Even then the king 
invited him to stay. Bur Svetaketu left the court in shame and went to his father who was also 
his Guru and narrated what happened in the court. His father expressed his genuine ignorance 
about the subject talked about in the king’s court. But at the same time, he decided that he 
had to go to the king and learn what he did not know. He invited his son to join him. But 
Svetaketu refused. The father went and requested the king to take him as a student and learnt 
about the doctrine of five fires - of heaven, the rain gods, the world, man and woman. The 
king further instructed that the householder and the hermit if they meditate on these fires then 


they would go to Brahma loka. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


What does the cosmic horse symbolize? 
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Explain briefly Yajiiavalkya’s difference between one God and many gods 


8.3 REFLECTION ON A CORE ISSUE 


The first chapter is ritualistic. At the Vedic time, Asvamedha sacrifice was considered to be 


the greatest sacrifice and one who performed it would attain Brahmaloka, the highest heaven. 


In the Upanisad, the description of the sacrificing horse is symbolic. It is looked as a cosmic 
horse and the description brings out the psychological element that is present in the 
counterparts of the body of the horse, and the body of the universe outside. Adi Sarhkara 
observes that meditating on such a horse will derive the result of the horse sacrifice even 


without performing the sacrifice. 


The universe was created as the creator was all alone and he wanted a company. He created 
male and female from his desire. At the same time he did not lose his entity. When the male 
and female took different species form, all creatures were born. The creator created Gods. 
Then he himself entered all his creation in a microcosm level as a vital force. Vital force 
guided the different organs in the body. The description of creation is both spiritual in nature 


and has poetic beauty. 
Perhaps, the core-statement of the Upanisad is the followng: 
“asato ma sad gamaya, tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, mrtyorma amrtam gamaya.” (1. 3. 28) 


The Upanisad says that repetition of Mantra is being given for one who knows the vital force. 
The one who understands the meaning of the Mantra, if one chants the Mantra the result is 


elevation to divinity. 
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The literal meaning of the Mantra is — “From unreality lead me to reality, From darkness lead 


me to light, 
“From death leads me to immortality.” 


The first two lines have deeper meaning. ‘From unreality (evil) leads me to reality (good),’ 
evil is death, if our thoughts and actions are evil, they will degrade us. So lead me away from 
that type of death. Lead me to good, good is immortality, if one follows righteousness, it will 
lead to divinity and that is immortality. The second line, ‘from darkness leads me to light,’ 
darkness is death, all ignorance, being of the nature of a veil, is darkness and it is death. And 
light is immortality opposite of darkness and divine in nature. Knowledge brings luminous 
light, an imperishable nature. The first Mantra says help me to identify myself with the means 
of realization, instead of with things that are not such; while the second line says, help me to 
move away, for it is a form of ignorance — and attain identity with the result. The third 
Mantra ‘from death leads me to immortality,’ gives combined meaning of the first two and it 
does not have any inner meaning. If the chanter knows that the vital force is identified with 


the Mantra, then he will be able to obtain a boon that he desires for. 


8.4 PHILOSOPHICAL RESPONSE 


The Upanisad speaks of a universal Brahman and an individual soul, Atman, and at times 
asserts the identity of both. Brahman is the ultimate, both transcendent and immanent, the 
absolute infinite existence, the sum total of all that is, was or shall be. The Upanisad brings 
out the mystic nature and intense philosophy, Brahman is not described as the God in a 


monotheistic sense but He is be all and end all, who resides within us. 


The Upanisad opens with a description of a symbolic placement of the parts of the individual 
in the cosmic quarters, with the spiritual purpose of an individual meditation, where the 
subject mingles with the object. The individual mentioned here is the horse of the Asvamedha 
Sacrifice, which is the object of sacred use and while, commonly considered, it is one of the 
items in the Asvamedha Yajfia, and it becomes a part of an external act; in the Upanisad. It 
becomes a piece of contemplation to transfer every object to a universal subject. It transforms 


the ritual technique into an inward contemplation of the spirit. 


Adi Sarnkara and others have mentioned that the horse mentioned here is Prajapati or a 


creator of the cosmos. It is not just an animal in the sacrifice. That is how one needs to look at 
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it. So, there is a descent from casual condition to subtle condition and from subtle to gross 
and from gross to the variegated forms of manifestation in this world. So also the horse to be 
contemplated in the various aspects of its functions, and the functions are mentioned here in 


respect of the ritual of the Asvamedha Sacrifice. 


The creation of the Universe has symbolic description. How things came, and what is that we 
see with our eyes. What is the connection between the effect and cause? What is our 
connection with the Universal Being? What is the relationship between the individual and the 


Absolute? All these are discussed in detail. 


The Upanisad narrates how ignorance can be removed by understanding the vital force - the 
self. It is difficult to say when or how the ignorance comes. But the knowledge, determination 
to know the truth, a seeker can understand self. Once it is realized that the self is the supreme 


Brahman, the knower will become Brahman, there will be no distinction between the two. 


“The coordination of the functions of the body, mind and vital force points to the existence of 
an extra corporeal being for whose sake all those exist. This is what we know as the 
individual self. But its nature is transcendent. Stripped of the limiting adjuncts that are 


superimposed by nescience, the individual self is identical with the Supreme self. 


Only material things, which affect and have dimensions, come within the range of the organs, 
but not the Self. Similarly it is beyond all other characteristics of limited objects such as 


decay, relationship, bondage, pain and death.”(Ramakrishna Math publication) 


Adi Sathkara says even though each caste is assigned with specific rituals, meditation guides 
to enlightenment. In the Upanisad it is repeatedly stressed on the importance of meditation 
and suggests that it is equivalent to rituals and brings intelligence and understanding of self. 
And who ignore this and deport this world with ignorance will sustain great loss, loss of 


enlightenment. 


But to understand an Absolute with inner intelligence is challenging to the seeker. He has to 
understand a Brahman who is neither coarse nor fine, neither short nor long, neither redness 
nor oiliness, neither shadow nor darkness. He is neither either nor air. He is without a 
physical form. He cannot be measured, and devoid of interior or exterior. But everything 
exists because of him. He is the seer, thinker, hearer, knower of all, “etasminb nu khalv 
aksara, gargi, akasa otas ca protas ca.” Brahman is reflected in the eternal and the infinite 


power of knowledge, He is unconditional and a pure essence of creation. 
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The realization of such Brahman as supreme self will lead to ‘Truth’. This truth does not 
come in slow pace, but like a flash of lightning. The enlightenment is instantaneous. “Not 
this, not this, suggests that while there is a realm which consists of the duality of subject and 
object , which is perceived by the intelligence to be coextensive and reciprocally necessary, 
there is absolute unity from which all dualities proceed, which is itself above duality. .... 
Many systems of thought distinguish between the absolutely transcendent Godhead, ‘who 
dwelleth in the light which no man can approach unto’ and the creator God. In this famous 
passage of ‘na iti na iti,’ the Upanisad speaks to us of the absolute transcendent non — 


empirical Godhead.” (S. Radhakrishnan) 


The Upanisad takes the readers to examine the depth of perfection in them and see the purity 
within to realize Brahman. The means to this end is ‘Knowledge Truth, Righteousness, and 
understanding the magnanimity of the Heart.’ If one is determined and honest in seeking the 


enlightenment, one is sure to experience the power of Supreme Brahman within. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) What is the difference between ritual performance and meditation? 
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8.5 LET US SUM UP 


The Upanisad starts with Asvamedha sacrifice; the horse is compared to the cosmic Being 
and says that each part of the horse has to be meditated upon in relation to cosmic beings. 
Starting from the horse it takes to the creation of the Universe. There was nothing whatsoever 
here in the beginning. From nothing everything started, the creation of a beautiful universe. 


And the magnanimity of life is ‘Prana.’ Self, Atman is superior to everything else. 


The Upanisad covers rituals, enthralling description of the creation of the universe. It has 
interesting fables to make the reader understand the importance of Vital force. The creation 
of ‘Righteousness; is fascinating and beautiful. It brings out how Righteousness is the answer 
to seek the ‘Truth’ and Brahman. There are intellectual discourses to emphasize the 
magnanimity of Supreme Brahman. Literal and inner meaning of the sound ‘da’ word ‘food,’ 


and Mantra, astoma sadgamaya...’” are narrated in a highly significant way. 


The Upanisad successfully narrates that the meditation is as powerful as the ritual. Various 
meditations are given and the results of such meditations are stressed. There is a lengthy 


discussion on ‘Gayathi’ meter. 


The Upanisad is successful in helping the reader to work in the direction of seeking the Truth 


and Supreme Brahman. 


8.6 KEY WORDS 


Asvamedha : The Ashvamedha (horse sacrifice) was one of the most important royal 
rituals of Vedic religion, described in detail in the Yajurveda (YV TS 7.1-5, YV VSM 22-25 
and the pertaining commentary in the Shatapatha Brahmana SBM 13.1-5). The Rgveda does 
have descriptions of horse sacrifice, notably in hymns RV 1.162-163 (which are themselves 


known as asvamedha), but does not allude to the full ritual according to the Yajurveda. 


Hiranyagarbha :  Hiranyagarbha (literally the golden fetus or golden womb) is the 
source of the creation of the Universe or the manifested cosmos in Indian philosophy. It finds 
mention in one hymn of the Rgveda (RV 10.121), known as the Hiranyagarbha siikta and 
presents an important glimpse of the emerging monism, or even monotheism, in the later 
Vedic period, along with the Nāsadīya sūkta suggesting a single creator deity predating all 
other gods (verse 8: yó devév adhi deva éka âsit, Griffith: “He is the God of gods, and none 
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beside him.”), in the hymn identified as Prajapati. The Upanisads call it the Soul of the 
Universe or Brahman, and elaborates that Hiranyagarbha floated around in emptiness and the 
darkness of the non-existence for about a year, and then broke into two halves which formed 


the Swarga and the Prthvi. 


Macrocosm and Microcosm: Macrocosm/microcosm is a Greek compound of “Macro” and 
“Micro”, which are Greek respectively for “large” and “small,” and the word Kosmos means 


“order” as well as “world” or “ordered world”. 


Prajapati : In Hinduism, Prajapati (Sanskrit praja-pati means “Lord of creatures”) is a 
Hindu deity presiding over procreation, and protector of life. He appears as a creator deity or 
supreme god above the other Vedic deities in RV 10.121.10 and in Brahmana literature. 


Vedic commentators also identify him with the creator referred to in the Nasadiya Sūkta. 
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8.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1) The main tenor of the Upanisad is ritualism and it is characteristic of the Brahmanas 
in the Vedas. The description of the cosmic horse is entirely symbolic, and highly 
complicated to understand, as the purpose of the Upanisad is to bring out the psychological 
element that is present in the comparison that is made between physical counterparts of the 


body of the horse, and the body of the universe. 


2) Yajfiavalkya’s answers help in immediate and direct understanding of Brahman. 


There are references to the contraction and expansions of different gods who are ruled by it. 
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Yajfiavalkya explains that gods are nothing but manifestations of the one God — 
Hiranyagarbha, who is the cosmic aspect of Vital force. He expands into countless gods and 


contracts into one entity. 


Answering about the number of gods, Yajfiyavalkya says vasus are fire, the earth, air, the sky, 
the sun, heaven, the moon and stars. Riidras are ten organs in man and the mind. Adityas are 
twelve months. Thunder is Indra and sacrifice is Prajapati. Thunder-cloud is the thunderbolt. 
Sacrifice is an animal. The six gods are the fire, the earth, the air, the sky, the sun and heaven. 
Three gods are three worlds. The two gods are matter and vital force and one and half a god 


is air that blows. 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1) Meditation is one of the best ways to attain enlightenment. Meditation is effective and 
important like rituals. The difference between rituals and meditation is the following: for a 
ritual performance, one has to find a place for performing the ritual, determine auspicious 
time, get chanters, follow rigid discipline, and prepare offerings to the gods; whereas 
meditation does not need most of these things. One has only to meditate for a specific 
duration of time, and the time suitable to one’s own convenience. Of course, self- discipline 
is necessary. One has to meditate every day with determination and dedication. The end result 


of both is the same, realizing Brahman. 


2) Usually meditation needs a word. ‘OM’ is a powerful word for the same. Meditative 
repetition of the same is the best way of realizing Brahman. Even though Brahman and 
Atman are the names of the same reality, it is said that OM is its most intimate appellation. 


Therefore, it is the best means to realize Brahman. It is both a symbol and a name. 
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UNIT 9 CHANDOGYA UPANISAD" 


Structure 

9.0 Objectives 

9.1 Introduction 

9.2 The Ways of Knowing Brahman 

9.3 The Philosophical Implications of Tajjalaniti 

9.4 The Potential Nature of the Universe 

9.5 Return to the Nature of Brahman 

9.6  Uddālaka’s Refutation of the Vedic Suktas; his Cosmology 
97 The Meaning of Swapti and its Relation to Dream State 
9.8 The Bonds of Sat 

9.9 Atman and the Source of the Universe, i.e., Brahman 
9.10 The Supreme Knowledge (Bhima Vidya) 

9.11 Let Us Sum Up 

9.12 Key Words 

9.13 Further Readings and References 


9.14 Answers to Check Your Progress 


9.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit you will get to know in detail: 


° the philosophical significance of the Chandogyopanisad 


" Dr. M. R. Nandan, Department of Philosophy, Govt. College for Women, Mandya. This unit is 
taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 12, Block 3). 
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° a lot of discussion on liturgical aspects 


° the establishing of the identity of Brahman and Atman 
° the Upanisad as the earliest work on cosmology and the evolution of life. 
° this work as the first ever attempt to introduce quantitative analysis in addition to 


qualitative analysis 


° the nature of Atman in several ways as presented by this Upanisad. 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


This Upanisad belongs to Tandya Brahmana of the Samaveda. It consists of eight chapters 
with each chapter divided into several sections. First five chapters, excluding fourteenth 
section of the third chapter which includes Sandilya Vidya, are devoted to the superiority and 
effects of various forms of ‘Updsandas’ and ‘Homas’. Upasands and Homas constitute rituals. 
The prominence enjoyed by these forms of rituals clearly indicate that (sections numbering 
around one hundred and ten are devoted to the description of these forms) the chapters and 
sections dealing with this aspect must have been appended to the Upanisad. Even though the 
Upanisad denounced all forms of rituals, they did not lose the ground instantaneously. The 
statement ‘ahimsan sarvani bhiitani anyatra tirthebhyaha’ means that elsewhere non- 


violence is a virtue, but during the performance of 


Yajfia animal sacrifice is mandatory. Even in those sections, which are devoted to glorifying 
rituals, there is no homogeneity because these sections were appended to the Chdandogya at 
different times. So the Upanisad which is available to us in the present form contains 
extraneous matter in a large quantity. This Upanisad not only describes in detail various 
rituals, it also contains glorification of various aspects of the Sa@maveda. For example, the 
very beginning of the Upanisad is marked by hailing the importance of ‘Udgitha’ (this Veda 
is designed mainly to uphold the importance of Udgitha) which stretches to several sections 
followed by the descriptions of Prastava, Pratihara, Stobha and so on. Salutations to ‘Soma’ 
occupy nearly the whole of the second chapter. While there is diversity in this part of the 
Upanisad, the Upanisad proper is restricted to a discussion of Atman and Brahman. One 
possible reason for glorifying the non philosophical part is the emphasis upon the concept of 
Moksa. In those days people might have thought that ‘brahma saksatkara’ was possible only 


through rituals in conjunction with knowledge. 
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Like any other Upanisad, the Chandogya is also full of anecdotes of several fictitious 
persons. Even the philosophical part of the text is not free from this approach. Hence in our 
study of the Upanisad, we must first segregate philosophy from myth. In order to achieve 
this, we have to concentrate only on some sections of the last three chapters of the Upanisad 
and as an exception in this case, we shall consider the twelfth section of the third chapter of 


the Upanisad. 


9.2 THE WAY OF KNOWING BRAHMAN 


The particular section with which we are dealing presently is known as Gayatri brahma. This 
section regards vak or speech as Gayatri and it is through Gayatri that Brahman can be 
understood. Brahma or Brahman is what manifests in speech. This may be the reason for 
regarding speech as the means of knowing Brahman. For our purpose, ‘Gayatri’ can be taken 
to mean a form of prayer. According to Yajfiavalkya’s interpretation, there cannot be any 
positive description of Brahman. Since it is very difficult to understand Brahman with only 
negative interpretation, Chandogya chooses an alternative method. There is no need to know 
what prayer consists of. The Mantras numbering seventh, eighth and ninth describe Brahman 
as Ākāśa. In this case Akasa can be taken to mean something like ether or space or some 
eternal substance, and all pervasive. These three mantras first identify Brahman with Akasa 
which is external to Purusa and far superior to prayer. It further says that the very same Akasa 
is also internal to Purusa. It points to two possibilities. One is that the very distinction of 
Ākāśa into external or internal itself is without foundation. The second possibility is that the 
internal self, which is Atman, is the essence of the individual whereas the external Akasa is 
the essence of the external world. When what is internal is identified with what is external, 
the individual self is identified with the external world. Hereby the equation of Brahman and 


Atman is established. This is the main theme of the Upanisads. 


In Akasa, which is internal to man there are actually two divisions, Ākāśa inside the body and 
Ākāśa inside the heart. It means that there are three strata of Akasa. According to one 
interpretation, these three strata of Akasa correspond to the first three states of mind, jagrat 
(waking state), swapna (dream state) and susupti (deep sleep). While the first two states cause 
misery, the last one does not. Akāśa is associated with these states and also the experience. 
This particular interpretation poses some difficulties. Waking state does not bring only 


miserable experiences. It also brings other experiences. There is no reason why they should 
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be omitted. Secondly, if Akasa has three ‘prakaras’ or three kinds, then, we have to discern 


qualitative differences in which case it is difficult to accept that there is one Akasa only. 


The seventh Mantra of the thirteenth section in the same chapter identifies Brahma with light. 
Again, light is both external and internal to Purusa just as Akasa is. The most unusual aspect 
of this mantra is that this light has to be experienced to know. It involves three sense organs, 
eyes, ears and skin. Obviously, the Upanisad must have meant that these three organs are not 


physical but some sort of metaphysical counterparts. 


9.3 THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
TAJJALANITI 


This section deals with a particular concept of Brahman known as saguna brahma which 
forms a part of Tajjalan. It means that there are attributes of Brahman and only through these 
attributes is it possible to explain Brahman. Tajjalan states that the world emerged from and 
much later it is reabsorbed by Brahman. So the physical world has both beginning and end. 
But Brahman, which is the source of the universe, has neither beginning nor end. If, for the 
time being, we ignore the idealistic theory which pervades the Upanisads, the description of 
Brahman correlates to the indestructibility of matter. Matter is not only indestructible, it 
cannot be created either. Physics speaks about the origin of the universe but not matter. 
Suppose we hypothesize the origin of matter. It results in posing, say, pre-matter. If matter 
has its origin in pre-matter, then we can further hypothesize the origin of pre-matter in pre- 
pre-matter. Obviously, it results in infinite regress. So we have to stop at some stage while we 
are doing science. The position of philosophy is no different from that of science. The 
selection of points from which we start may or may not be random. While the Nasadiya Sukta 
was skeptical of the origin of the universe, the Upanisads were definite. While going back in 
time, the Upanisads stopped at Brahman. The termination of search for the primitive source 
is not a random termination because the Upanisads maintain, not just believe that it is the 


source. The manner in which ‘Brahman’ is analyzed testifies to this comment. 


The next Mantra mentions the attributes of Brahman. It is ‘manomaya’ (spiritual), prana 
sarira (consciousness), bhariipa (bha = light), satyasankalpa (positive purpose), akasatma 
(form of Akaga), sarvakarma (maker of all), sarvakama (flawless desire), sarvagandha 
(substratum of all pleasant odour), sarvam idam abhyatta (enveloping all), avakya (silent), 


anadara (unenthusiastic). It must be noted that all attributes in one way or another have 
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human touch. Brahman is manomaya because it is through Brahman that manana or reflection 
of what one has listened is possible. By considering Brahman as conscious, the Upanisad 
could bring in other attributes. In addition to consciousness, Brahman is regarded as light. 
Hence Brahman stands for knowledge and it is para, the highest. Since Brahman is 
characterized by positive purpose the results also are positive. Since it is the maker of all the 


positive results are the results of its actions. In spite of so 


Many attributes with human touch Brahman remained nirakara (formless) because it is 
akasatma. This one attribute is enough to accept the view that Brahman is impersonal. To say 
that Brahman is speechless is to admit that silence is supreme. It is not possible to discern the 
basis for regarding silence as supreme. But one Upanisad, which is now extinct, says, 
‘upashantoyam atmda’ (for this statement, the available source is Sarhkara’s commentary on 
Vedanta Sutra.) It is remarkable that there is an equivalent Austrian adage which proclaims 
‘speech is silver; silence is golden.’ Equally, it is paradoxical that Brahman should be 
characterized by silence while one of the supposed root meanings of Brahman itself is “prayer 
that manifests itself in audible speech.’ But, then, paradox is a paradox because there is no 
solution to it. “‘Unenthusiastic’ should be taken to mean, again, calm and composed. What is 
important is ‘enveloping all’. It ought to be, if this particular attribute is quantified. In terms 
of quality cause and effect should remain the same. Similarly, in the case of quantity, cause 
should at least equal the effect because from ‘less’ it is impossible to derive ‘more’. Second 
law of thermodynamics states that heat flows from higher end to lower end but not the other 
way round. If this law is extended to this particular attribute, then Brahman ought to be more 
than the universe. This attribute derives support from the Purusa sukta also. It states, 
‘sabhimim vishwatovrttva astatistasya dashangulam’ which means ‘after enveloping the 
universe the Purusa outstripped it by ten inches. This Upanisad replaced Purusa by Brahman 


and the result remains the same. 


If we consider the etymological meaning of Brahman, which is equivalent to ‘burst forth’, 
then Brahman can be regarded as energy. The universe is pervaded by two types of energy; 
stellar energy and nuclear energy. While stellar energy is external, in one sense, in the same 
sense nuclear energy is internal. But the nature of energy remained the same. Now Brahman 
can be understood as equivalent to nuclear energy when it is regarded as subatomic and 
equivalent to stellar energy when it is regarded as transcending deep space. In the former 
state Brahman has to be understood as Atman. If Brahman is regarded as a packet of energy, 


then the universe, before it was evolved, can be said to be latent in Brahman; a position very 
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much similar to the Sankhya. It is potential and when it evolves it becomes actual. If the third 


Mantra is understood in this spirit, then it becomes much simpler. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1)What do you mean by Akasa? 


2) Could you mention some of the attributes of Brahman found in this 


Upanisad? 


9.4 THE POTENTIAL NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


The nineteenth section of the third chapter begins with the Mantra according to which Aditya 
is Brahman. These two are equated because the sun is the principal means of knowing the 
external world. This Mantra says that in the beginning there was asat (non-being); and then it 
became sat. Later we will come to know that the Upanisad refutes this particular possibility. 


Evidently, the Upanisad could not have made a statement earlier only to deny it later. 
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Therefore the first statement of the Mantra stands in need of clarification. One possible 
interpretation is that Asat is interpreted as avyakrt (not expressed), i.e., potential. When the 
universe is in an unexpressed state, it is in its potential form. At that stage, nama rūpa bheda 
(name and form distinction) does not exist. In this restricted sense only it can be regarded as 
asat. Then it became ‘sat’ , i.e., name and form distinction appeared. The Upanisad is very 
clear about the origin of Sat. On this crucial point the Upanisad says so; ‘asat eva idam agra 
asit tat sat āsīt tat samabhavat tat andam’ (this was earlier asat; that was Sat, it was born, it 
was egg). Evidently, the interpretation given above is not very helpful. The interpretation 
assumes that ‘Asat’ means the absence of name and form differentiation whereas ‘Sat’? means 
the presence of the same. However, what we can understand from the text is altogether 
different. Accordingly, the existence of Sat preceded differentiation in terms of name and 
form. The first and second Mantras very clearly state that after the Sat came into existence it 
became egg. Its gestation period was one year. Later, it hatched from which Prthivi (silver), 
Dyu (gold), etc. originated. The third Mantra suggests that Aditya originated from the egg. 
The formation of these bodies designates the differentiation in terms of name and form as for 
as the interpretation is concerned. Thus, this particular interpretation puts the cart in front of 


the horse. 


Apart from the Asat-Sat controversy, the origin of Aditya also poses a problem. If we 
suppose that Aditya is Brahman, how can it evolve from egg when egg is a successor to Asat? 
If, in accordance with Brahma-ParinamaVada, cause and effect are treated as real, and effect 
is only a manifestation of cause, then, it means that Brahman came out of itself. This is not a 
comfortable position. Evidently, it has to be treated as Asat only because there was no 


differentiation. But it is doubtful whether any Upanisad would ever concede this suggestion. 


9.5 RETURN TO THE NATURE OF BRAHMAN 


In the seventh chapter, fresh attempts are made to describe Brahman. After having said that 
Brahman is avak (silent), now the Upanisad designates it as vag brahma (vak + brahma = 
vagbrahma). Before doing so, Brahman was called nama brahma. Not only Brahman is 
Naama, all Vedas are names. However, it is so only at an inferior level. In a phased manner, 
the Upanisad provides the supposed perfect description. Vak is said to be superior to name. 
The question is how can Vak be a better description of Brahman when, earlier, it was said 
that Brahman is silent. It is true that the description ‘Upasantoyam Atma’ applies to self. But 


there is no difference between Brahman and Atman. So, whatever predicates are applicable to 
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Atman, are at the same time applicable to Brahman and vice versa. So, it shows that in its 
attempt to describe Saguna Brahman, the Upanisad is contradicting itself. Failure of 
affirmative description, perhaps, is not inherent in the concept. But it may be due to 


contributions from several thinkers at different times. 


Mano Brahman is said to be superior to Vagbrahman. But it is not clear why the Upanisad 
has identified Manas with Brahman twice. Only difference is that earlier the function of 
Manas was restricted to reflection only. But in the seventh chapter there is a shift in its 
function. Desire becomes the function of Manas. From Manas it passes on to will or 
determination (Sankalpa). In this manner, the Upanisad considers in all twelve predicates, the 
highest being ‘prana’. It may be noted that Akasa is a repetition. Here, the status is decided 
based on the supposition of dependence, the principle on most of the occasions is 
dependence. First let us list various predicates in the order of their position. Determination is 
followed by chitta (to know), dhyana (meditation), vijhana (higher knowledge), bala (force or 
might), anna (food), ap (water), tejas (heat), smara (memory), asa (desire) and prana (life). 
However, it is not necessary to consider this chain in detail. It is sufficient to consider the end 
point of the chain. It is more than obvious that Prana is the substratum of whatever was 
earlier mentioned. Accordingly, Brahman is life just as Atman is. Life pervades the whole 
universe and it outstretches the same. This argument is close to the ancient Greek thought 
which considered the whole world as animated. By considering the world as animated by the 
Greek thought that they could solve the problem of change. And the Upanisads knowingly or 


unknowingly solved the problem of origin of life. 


Finally, by regarding Brahman as Prana, the Upanisad established the identity of Brahman 


and Atman more effectively. 


9.6 UDDALAKA’S REFUTATION OF VEDIC SUKTAS: HIS 
COSMOLOGY 


If we understand cosmology in the modern sense, then we can claim that Uddalaka’s theory is 
the first ever attempt to grapple with the problem of the origin and the structure of the 
Universe. It is interesting to note that all preliminary approaches ended up in monism. In the 
western tradition also, philosophy began on monistic note only. The only difference is that 


ancient Greek philosophers, who are called if the physical world emerged from Brahman only 
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to be reabsorbed later, then can we not conclude that the physical world is real? If so, how 


can Uddalaka be regarded as an idealist? It is very important to address this objection. 


There are two distinct ways of analyzing the origin of the external world and life. They are 
quantitative and qualitative analyses. In any speculative science only the latter is possible. 


However, in this respect Uddalaka is an exception. 


Uddalaka’s arguments begin with his refutation of a stkta from the Rgveda. The siikta says: 
‘devanam purve uge asataha sat ajayata’ (before the (birth of) gods only Asat, i.e., non- 
existence was from which Sat, i.e., existence emerged). In addition to this Sūkta, the 
uncertainty of Nasadiva Sukta further strengthened Uddalaka’s argument. The Sūkta says that 
‘na asat aseenno sat aseetta daneem’ (Neither Sat nor Asat was). Uddalaka counters both 
these statements from the Rk Veda. He asks ‘katham asataha sat jayeta’ (how can ‘Sat’ come 
out of ‘Asat’?). The absence of ‘Sat’ does not mean (according to the Rgveda) the presence of 
‘Asat’. To that extent the Sukta is correct. When neither of them is present how can ‘Tat 
Ekam’ breathe? To wriggle out of this maze Uddalaka refutes both the Suktas. Before the 
formation of objects only ‘Sat’ was and nothing else. This is the meaning of ‘ekamevadvitiya’ 
(second to none). Brahman is this ‘Sat’. How did the formation of objects or the birth of 
objects become possible? If we can assume that where there is spirit there is activity, then we 
can conclude that Brahman is the seat of activity because Brahman is spiritual. This activity 
manifests in Brahman in the form of production of this world. For the manifestation of 
activity no cause may be required. Uddalaka traces the path of production which is bound by 
sort of reasonableness, the ‘one’ became many, i.e., Brahman became many. First to be 
produced is Tejas, and from Tejas, Ap and from Ap, Anna (food or solid). Uddalaka explains 
this scheme in this manner. Water (sweat) is generated when there is heat (Tejas). So it means 
that water is born from Tejas. Uddalaka’s explanation can be supplemented easily. Rainfall 
(water) is always preceded by heat (Tejas). If Uddalaka’s theory can be regarded as scientific, 
it is not because of what he said but because why he said so. He provided ‘evidence’ to 
justify his theory. Surely, evidence need not be accepted. They can be shown to be inadequate 


or irrelevant. This possibility is sufficient to classify his theory as a scientific theory. 


According to Uddalaka ‘Tejas, Ap and Anna’ are the elements. To this group the Taittiriya 
adds Vayu and Akasa. Once these elements are born the classification of name (nama) and 
form (rūpa) takes place. When ‘one’ becomes many, each one becomes finite. What is finite 


has definite form. Name is necessary to distinguish one from the other. In this way, name and 
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form determine this world. In the same part, the fourth Mantra states that all these three 
elements undergo the process of further division. So we have nine divisions together. These 
divisions apply to matters in gross state. Tejas does have other elements. But the proportion 
of other elements in Tejas is much less. The same explanation ought to hold good for other 
elements. It also means that these elements are not really elements. However, that apart the 
reference to proportion of elements at any given level, evidently, marks a revolutionary idea. 
Quantitative aspect which distinguishes one element from another essentially belongs to 
science. Uddalaka also correlates colour to Tejas, white of Ap and black that of Prthivi. This 


correlation later gave rise to substance-attribute relation. 


The next stage of triple division is very significant. It contains discussion of manas or mind. 
One Mantra asserts that the mind emerged from the subtle part of Anna, i.e., solid. It means 
that the mind is not qualitatively different from solid or matter. Mind is, perhaps, a 
microscopic or subatomic part of matter. There are two ways of interpreting the relation; any 
aspect of mind can be explained through matter. This method of explanation is accepted by 
epiphenomenalism; a theory in modern western philosophy. Not only mind, even Prana has 
its origin in matter. ‘Apam... plya mananam ya anima sa urdhvaha samudisati sa 
pranobhavati, (When water is consumed, the subtle part of it rises upwards and becomes 
Prana). So, not only Manas, even Prana has its origin in the so-called matter. If this is the 
conclusion, then it runs counter to the general spirit of Indian Philosophy. To circumvent this 
situation, Uddalaka, perhaps, regards not only Brahman but also the off-shoot, viz., Tejas, Ap 
and Anna as gods, and gods in the Upanisads do not mean the same as gods in the Vedas. 
Here gods can be taken to mean ‘Spiritual’ as distinct from matter. If so, then whatever exists 
must be spiritual. Uddalaka chose this path. This is how ‘sarvam khalvidam Brahma’ can be 


understood. 


Uddalaka demonstrates the composition of Manas and Prana in an extraordinary way. Given 
the tenor of the Upanisads and also the age to which the Upanisads belonged, what Uddalaka 
did is, surely, extraordinary. Warder goes to the extent of calling it an experiment. According 
to the Brhadaranyaka, Prajapati is made up of sixteen aspects. Of them fifteen aspects 
constitute Manas and the remaining aspect Prana. Manas has too many aspects because it is 
too complex. To drive home this point, Uddalaka asks his son to go on fast for fifteen days. 
As a result he goes into Amnesia. It shows that mind (after all, memory is a function of mind) 
depends upon matter. This is what Warder calls quantitative analysis only because there is 


obvious reference to ratio and composition, which cannot be understood without numbers. 
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Is there any difficulty in accepting that whatever exists is spiritual? If Manas and Prana 
together have sixteen aspects then ‘spirit’ or Caitanya also must have sixteen aspects. How 
can, what is not physical, possess different aspects? Secondly, if Manas, Prana, etc. are 
spiritual, are bone, flesh, etc., which have originated from Brahman also spiritual? This may 


or may not be the case. But Uddalaka is silent on this issue. 


Tat tvam asi (that is you) occurs in Uddalaka’s exposition on seven occasions. It means that 
you are the very same Atman, which being the most subtle and true, is also the primal source 
of the universe. In other words, I should feel my identity with the universe. How is this 
achieved? Uddalaka gives two analogies; rivers flowing from different directions to merge in 
sea and production of honey. In this particular case we should discover the essential 
characteristic of Indian philosophy. This kind of realisation of being one with Atman- 
Brahman, which transcends all reason and experience, is the essence of the Chandogya. This 


is essentially a state of mind. 


A passing reference to the evolution of life is sufficient. Uddalaka considers three classes 
only; Andaja (born from the egg), Jivaja (born from the animal) and Udbhijja (plants). 
Aitareya adds one more; Swedaja (born from sweat). It is sufficient to remark that this kind 


of classification is the primitive form of taxonomy. 


In the beginning of the sixth chapter, Uddalaka introduces an important issue. Effect is only 
name. But cause is fundamental. For example, chain is the effect. But gold, from which chain 
is made, is its material cause. Brahman is the material cause whereas the world is its effect. 
Goldsmith makes chains. So he is the efficient cause. Brahman is not only the material cause, 
but also he is the efficient cause because he (or it) has made this universe. This theory of 
causation, which is called Brahma Parinama vada, is the earliest theory of causation. Last 
element, which deserves to be mentioned, is his reference to generalization. If I can show the 
properties of any one object made from iron, then I can as well know the properties of all 


objects made from iron. This is an important topic in logic. 
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Check Your Progress ITI 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


How do you interpret the teaching of Chandogya that in the beginning there was 


asat (nonbeing)? 


9.7 THE MEANING OF SWAPITI AND ITS RELATION TO 
DREAM STATE 


At the outset, two aspects should be made clear; one, the meaning of ‘Swapiti’ and the other, 
meaning of dream state. Uddalaka defines ‘Swapiti’ as the association of an individual with 
his true nature, i.e., Sat. The association of individuals with Sat becomes possible when Sat 
comes to be associated with Manas. Instead of Sat, we can also say self or Atman. It means 
that at empirical level, all activities like, seeing, hearing, etc. owe their possibility to this 
association. Therefore the true nature of Sat is obliterated. This is what can be termed as 


bondage. Freedom from bondage consists in complete dissociation. In other words, Swapiti is 
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realised when Sat is dissociated from Manas. The nature of Swapiti is better understood when 
we understand the nature of ‘Susupti’! The Upanisad does not use this particular word. 
Instead, it uses another word ‘swapanantam’ (end of dream state). The word Susupti is used 
by commentators. To understand the process of dissociation, it is necessary to refer to other 
states of Manas. In the waking state not only the nervous system is active, but also the 
individual is conscious of this activity. Hence waking state is characterized by conscious 
activity. In this state, the association with Manas is complete. In a dream state, consciousness 
is absent, but motor organs function. This is one difference between waking and dream states. 
Secondly, though motor organs function, there is a vast difference in degree. It means that the 
nervous system is active, but less active. Therefore even in a dream state, sat remains at 
empirical level. While one end of the dream state is marked by a waking state characterized 
by full-blooded association with the external world, the other end of the spectrum is 
characterized by the total withdrawal of sat from the external world. This is possible only in 
deep sleep. Deep sleep must have been used as an analogy by Uddalaka because deep sleep is 
only momentary. But when Sat is dissociated from the external world it is permanent. In this 


context sat is regarded as Atman which is at the same time Brahman. 


A simpler way of understanding Swapiti is to regard it as Swa-Riipa (one’s own or true 
nature). When Sat regains its Swa-Rupa, it goes beyond good and evil because good and evil 
are associated only with the external world. It shows that the bond, which connects Sat with 
Manas and through Manas the external world is not necessary but contingent. According to 
the Upanisads, the goal is to break this bond. Hence, whatever intellectual exercise that can 
be discerned in the Upanisad is propelled by this goal. Thus, the means is intellectual but the 


end is not. This, exactly, is the essential nature of the Upanisads. 


9.8 THE BONDS OF SAT 


In the previous section a reference was made to bondage and liberation from bondage. Hence 
it is necessary to know the nature of bondage in detail. Uddalaka recognizes six elements 
involved in bondage and so calls them “sadayatana’ (six places). It is easy to trace the link. 
Manas is held captive by Prana, Prana by Anna, Anna by Ap and Ap by Tejas. Sat is 
connected through Manas in this manner with remaining elements. If Sat can break its link 
with Manas, then, naturally, the bondage collapses. Uddalaka clearly states how one element 
is bound by the other. This is quite illuminating. Food is necessary for life. Hence Prana 


depends upon Anna. It is not sufficient if I eat food. It has to be converted to a liquid state 
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and then mixes up with juice (rasa). Only then it is digested. Uddalaka is merely describing 
the metabolic process here. Water (Ap) is required to convert food into energy. Hence food 
depends upon water. The process of digestion is known as internal combustion. Directly or 


indirectly, internal combustion can be equated with Tejas or heat. 


The bondage can be understood in this way also. Sat is the source of Tejas; Tejas is the 
source of Ap and so on. Everything else depends upon Sat but Sat itself does not depend upon 
anything else. This is the nature of bondage. Liberation from bondage does not really mean 
death. What happens after liberation is different from what happens after death. When Sat is 
liberated from bondage it is not affected by the external world because its link with Manas 
has snapped. But this is only in one direction, i.e. Manas and Prana continue to have relations 
with Sat for their existence. At the time of death one will merge in another; speech in Manas, 


Manas in Prana, Prana in Tejas and Tejas in Sat. And this Sat is pure or pure Being. 


9.9 ATMAN AND THE SOURCE OF THE UNIVERSE: 
BRAHMAN 


Uddalaka defines the truth as the equation of atman with the subtle essence of the world. To 
express this equation, Uddalaka uses what is known as ‘mahavakya’ (cardinal statement); tat 
tvam asi (that thou art). Put in simple language it only means ‘That is you’. He uses 
analogies, when bees collect juice from different sources (here called trees), they are not 
preserved separately. The juices collected from different sources lose their identity when they 
merge in one place. But thereby they do not lose existence. Therefore identity and existence 
are not one and the same. In case of an individual, this awareness is lost; realisation consists 
not in maintaining identity but in identifying with Sat. Loss in one place is compensated by 


gain in another place. 


Another analogy is the ‘river-sea’ analogy. When rivers enter the sea they become parts of 
the sea. It is impossible to differentiate water of one river from water of some other river. 
Rivers lose their identity only because they become identical with the sea. But (assuming that 


they are conscious), they are not aware of what they have lost and what they have gained. 


Uddalaka uses several analogies in his long discourse. It is not necessary to mention all of 
them. The essence is that ignorance is the cause of seeing difference when there is none. 


Acquisition of knowledge is conditioned by three factors, proper guidance, ability and desire 
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to learn. In the absence of any one of them the identity, which is under investigation cannot 
be realised. Acquisition of knowledge leads to liberation. Truth liberates whereas falsehood 


curtails freedom. Knowledge is knowing what truth is. 


9.10 THE SUPREME KNOWLEDGE (BHUMA VIDYA) 


Discussion of knowledge and truth takes us to the nature of supreme knowledge. Seventh 
chapter of the Upanisad begins with the assertion ‘one’ who knows, speaks the truth’ and 
‘one who does not know, does not speak the truth’. How does one acquire knowledge? Act of 
knowing demands reflection and truth, reflection demands dedication and commitment. There 
are in truth, links to happiness. That which provides happiness is supreme knowledge. The 
Mantra says; “yo vai bhūmā tat sukham na alpe sukham asti”. It means happiness consists in 
achieving the highest or supreme. What is inferior does not bring in happiness. When we 
reach the peak there is nothing else to see, nor to hear, nor to know, where something else can 
be seen, etc. then, there is alpa (inferior). Obviously, this statement is the basis of reflection 
on Advaita. While what is inferior needs the support of something else, the ‘Supreme’ does 


not require any support because that itself is the base for all. This ‘Supreme’ is Atman. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


Explain briefly the meaning of Swapiti 
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9.11 LET US SUM UP 


The Chdndogya is one of the earliest Upanisads. Hence there is a lot of discussion on Vedic 
rituals. This Upanisad forms a part of Sdmaveda tradition. Hence, the rituals mentioned here 
derive support mainly from Sdmaveda. Upanisads are against rituals because during 
transition time people still believed that the ritual is one of the means of knowing or realising 
Brahman. Gayatri is one Mantra through which Brahman can be known. There are three 
strata of Akasa; each correlated to three states of mind. Brahman also is equated with light. 
Tajjalan has very significant Philosophical implications. Cosmology has its roots in this 
principle. Uddalaka’s Cosmology is not only scientific but also it is in opposition to the Vedic 
account of the origin of the universe. Brahman is described in various ways, Prana being 
regarded as the best description. Atman is not only the source of the universe, but also the 


essence of man. Knowledge of one’s own self is the highest knowledge. 


9.12 KEY WORDS 


Adage: An adage is a short but memorable saying that holds some important fact of 
experience that is considered true by many people, or that has gained some credibility 


through its long use. 
Attribute : An attribute is an abstraction of a characteristic of an entity or substance. 


Substance : The word substance originates from Latin ‘substantia,’literally meaning 
“standing under.” The word is a translation of the Greek philosophical term ‘ousia. It is the 
basic principle of an object without which the object would not exist, or what exists only by 


itself (causa sui). 


Thermodynamics : Thermodynamics (from the Greek, therme = “heat” and dynamis = 
“power’’) is the study of the conversion of energy into work and heat and its relation to 


macroscopic variables such as temperature and pressure. 
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9.14 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1) In Akasa, which is internal to humans, there are actually two divisions: Ākāśa inside 
the body and Akasa inside the heart. It means that there are three strata of Akasa. According 
to one interpretation, these three strata of Akasa correspond to the first three states of mind, 
jagrat (waking state), swapna (dream state) and susupti (deep sleep). While the first two states 
cause misery, the last one does not. Akasa is associated with these states and also the 


experience. 


2) It is ‘manomaya’ (spiritual), prana sarira (consciousness), bhārūpa (bha= light), satya 
sankalpa (positive purpose), Akasatma (form of Ākāśa), sarvakarma (maker of all), 
sarvakama (flawless desire), sarvagandha (substratum of all pleasant odour), sarvam idam 


abhyatta (enveloping all), avakya (silent), anadara (unenthusiastic). 


Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1) The nineteenth section of the third chapter begins with the Mantra according to which 
Aditya is Brahman. This Mantra says that in the beginning there was asat (nonbeing); and 


then it became Sat. The first statement of the Mantra stands in need of clarification. One 
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possible interpretation is that Asat is interpreted as avyakrit (not expressed), i.e., potential. 
When the universe is in an unexpressed state, it is in its potential form. At that stage, nama 
rūpa bheda (name and form distinction) does not exist. In this restricted sense only it can be 


regarded as asat. 


2) Tat tvam asi (that is you) occurs in Uddalaka’s exposition on seven occasions. It 
means that you are the very same Atman, which being the most subtle and true, is also the 
primal source of the universe. In other words, I should feel my identity with the universe, 


Brahman. 


Answers to Check Your Progress III 


1) Uddalaka defines ‘Swapiti’ as the association of an individual with his true nature, 
i.e., Sat. The association of individuals with Sat becomes possible when Sat comes to be 
associated with Manas. In other words, Swapti is realised when Sat is dissociated from 
Manas. The nature of Swapiti is better understood when we understand the nature of 
‘Susupti’! The Upanisad does not use this particular word. Instead, it uses another word 


‘swapanantam’ (end of dream state). 


2) Uddalaka defines the truth as the equation of atman with the subtle essence of the 
world. To express this equation, Uddalaka uses what is known as ‘mahavakya’ (cardinal 
statement); tat tvam asi (that thou art). Put in simple language it only means ‘That is you’. He 
uses analogies, when bees collect juice from different sources (here called trees), they are not 
preserved separately. They lose their identity when they merge in one place. But thereby they 
do not lose existence. Therefore identity and existence are not one and the same. In case of an 
individual, this awareness is lost; realisation consists not in maintaining identity but in 


identifying with Sat. 
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10.0 OBJECTIVES 


Katha Upanishad is the very popular Upanisad. It is the most beautiful Upanisad that 


answers the basic questions of the end of human life. By the end of this unit, you are expected 


to know: 


"Dr. John Peter, St. Antony’s College, Kotagiri. This unit is taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 11, Block 


3). 


the question of the meaning of life and death 
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° the question of immortality 


° the question of the meaning of dharma and adharma, 
e the question of knowledge and ignorance 
° the question of the ultimate cause of the world 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


Katha Upanisad belongs to Krisna Yajurveda. It is acclaimed as the clearest and the most 
popular one for its brevity and perfect enunciation for the mystical truths about life. Basic 
questions of life and death, meaning of various things in life are dealt in the Katha Upanisad. 
It contains a more unified exposition of Vedanta that any other single Upanisad. Its brilliance 
is heightened by the two characters of its dialogue, namely, old Yama, the teacher, and young 
Naciketas, the student. The Upanisad is structured as dialogue between Yama, the teacher 
and Naciketa, a serious, honest and motivated student. The student is portrayed as one who 
has an understanding of the eternal and ephemeral in full measure. He is presented as a young 
son of Vajasrava and of 12 years old. This boy is very devoted to his father and society. He 
has a strong desire and quest for Self- knowledge. When he meets Yama he is granted three 
boons. The little boy asked for firstly, pacification of his father, secondly a fire ritual to gain 
swarga, heaven, thirdly, knowledge of the Self. Katha Upanisad contains one hundred and 


twenty verses divided into two chapters. Each of the chapters has three sections, called vallis. 


10.2 STORY OF NACIKETA 


Vajasrava, father of Naciketa, performs a sacrifice to merit certain rewards. At the end of the 
performance of visvajit sacrifice, he distributes gifts of old and feeble cows to the pious 
people as daksind. In such a one-day sacrifice the performer is expected to give all his 
possessions as a gift to the priests who participate in the sacrifice. Young boy Naciketa is 
greatly disturbed by the act of his father and comes forward to offer himself as a gift to the 
priest. Knowing that his father has promised to give up all his possessions, Naciketa asked 
him, “Dear father, to whom thou will give me”? At the utterance of these words, father is 
filled with great sorrow. But to keep up his father’s words, Naciketa bows to him and walks 
away into the abode of Yama. There he waits for Yama for three days and nights without a 


morsel of food to eat or a drop of water to drink. On his return Yama is greatly distressed at 
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the plight of the young boy and is pleased with the stern attitude of the boy. He offers the boy 


three wishes. Even though young in age, Naciketa is full of wisdom. 


The first wish that he asked is regarding his father that he be free from anxiety, anger and be 


granted calmness in mind. 


As for the second wish, he asked to enlighten him about the sacrifices that lead one to heaven 
and free people from hunger, thirst, fear and sorrow. Yama readily grants this boon with 
further instructions. He explains how sacrificial fire becomes the source of the world. To 
which Naciketa gives all the details and procedures of this sacrifice without any fault. Pleased 
with the shrewdness, power of memory and performance of the boy, Yama grants, 
“henceforth, this sacrificial fire would be known by your name.” And it is granted that 
whoever kindles that fire thrice, would become united with the three lords and attains 


liberation. 


The third wish Naciketa asks for is to enlighten him as to what happens to a person after his 
death. He asks, “There is a doubt about a person after death. Some say he exists and others 
say he does not.” Yama asserts that even great ones have this doubt and the answer to this 
question being highly complicated and very subtle is very difficult to comprehend. By saying 
this Yama tried to dissuade the boy from entertaining such a query and asked him to ask for 
any other material boon like wealth, gold, horses, elephants, land and so on. Naciketa remains 
unmoved and uncompromising in getting answers to the question. He did not want any other 
material gifts from the Lord except the mysterious knowledge about after life. Knowing the 
temporary nature of worldly gains he insists on receiving eternal knowledge. Greatly 
impressed by Naciketa as beyond all pleasures and aspirations of the material world, Lord 
Yama starts the instruction on knowledge of the eternal. Ignorance and Knowledge are wide 
apart as they lead to different goals. To know the truth one follows the path of knowledge 
which is explained well by the teachings of Katha Upanisad. 


10.3 NATURE OF THE SELF 


The nature of the Self is that it is unborn, eternal, everlasting, ancient and not destroyed. 
There is no birth and death for the tranquil Self. It is all pervading, far, near and everywhere. 
It is joyful as well as joyless. It is bodiless and all pervading. It is smaller than the smallest; at 
the same time it is greater than the greatest. The purusa is the subtlest. It is subtler than 


sensory objects, senses, mind, intellect and even mahat, the manifested Hiranyagarbha and 
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the unmanifested avyakta. Self is hidden in all things. The Self is soundless, formless, 
imperishable, tasteless, odourless, eternal, constant, all pervading, subtlest, omniscient and 
omnipotent. Its light is greater than that of the Sun, Moon, Stars, lightning and fire. It is not 
seen but by its light everything shines. No mortal beings ever live by just life breath alone. 
One lives by the self over which the whole existence is dependent on. It is the Brahman that 
sustains everything and becomes the source of all. He is compared to the tree whose roots are 
above in the sky and the branches below. Every possible thing in all the worlds rest in it. 
Over which none can transcend. “Under his command, even the creator comes out vibrating 
within as the life-force. He is the one dispenser of the universal law of nature, and a great 
terror like a raised thunderbolt.” The power of the Self controls the fire, sun, air and even 
death. All the forces and gods discharge their respective duties by the order of the Self. The 
Purusa, the self is greater than everything else. He is the truth which everyone wants to know. 
He alone is the Sun, the air in the sky and fire on the sacrificial altar and the soma- juice at 
sacrifices. Yet His form is not within the field of vision. None is able to perceive with naked 


eye. 


The self is consciousness. It is not the property of the body as matter is intrinsically insentient 
in nature. The self is also not a product of the body as unconscious matter can never produce 
something conscious. It is not a part of the body too as it pervades all over the body. The self 
is a Separate and independent entity different from the body in which it resides. It is the entity 
that pervades the entire body and makes it alive and vibrant. Every part of the body is 
dependent on it for their existence. While they are dependent on the Self, it is not dependent 
on them for its reality. It is not limited by the boundaries of the body. It alone survives even 


after the decay of the body. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) Explain the three boons asked by Naciketa. 
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10.4 REALIZATION OF THE SELF 


Only a person who has realized the Self can impart the knowledge of Self. Yama calls, “O 
man! Arise, awake and realize that truth.” The path to know the self is very difficult like a 
sharp edge of a razor. Hard indeed is such a path to tread. The difficulty lies in the 
discrimination of what is self and the non-self. What is in the manifest world is there in the 
unmanifest Brahman. An ordinary man fails to realize this truth and sees the world as 
different from Brahman. The sense organs by nature are external in nature. Eventually one 
who identifies with the body and the sense organs try only to understand and know the sense 
objects and the externals alone. They rejoice in the sense-objects and never get the vision of 
the self. These persons are like immature children in their thoughts and their pursuit. Only 
few wise men that are desirous of immortality turn their attention internally and have the 


quest of self-knowledge and self-realization. 


10.5 MEANS OF REALIZATION 


Knowledge of the Self cannot be obtained only through logical arguments. Knowledge is 
more than logical reasoning. It cannot be known by scriptural knowledge or by mere human 
intelligence. It is possible only by internal realization and experience. Anyone with an 
unrestrained mind becomes only impure and gets immersed in material pleasures. The senses 
are to be controlled by the mind and the mind is controlled by the self. Only that person who 
lives without any worldly desires becomes immortal. Realization is through concentration of 
mind and locating the Self in the innermost being of oneself. This self is the subtlest and is 
seated in the heart of all. The realization is very hard for everyone but the wise achieve it. 
One who is free from desires is able to see the Self and becomes free from any grief. As all 
longings disappear, the Self is attained. When all five senses are at rest together with the 


mind and the intellect becomes inactive, then one attains the highest state. One abandons joy 
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and grief of the transient world. After knowing and grasping the Truth, one attains the subtle 
Self and rejoices. Knowledge of the self liberates everyone. The unintelligent goes after 
material objects and outward pleasures, falls prey to the cycle of death and life. The wise 
attain immortality by knowing the Self. Naciketa questions Yama on the truth about the status 
of the Self after death. Yama says that some souls re- enter the womb to have a body. Those 
who are not liberated would get another birth. Some other unenlightened souls would get 


plants as their body. Determining factor for such rebirth is the karma. 


Syllable AUM is the goal of all teachings of the Vedas and the austere activities. This is the 
ultimate one which becomes the final objective of all penance. AUM is both empirical and 
absolute Brahman. Whoever knows the identity of the syllable AUM and the Self, Brahman, 
attains all that one desires. He would get beyond the realms of ignorance and knowledge, the 


cause and the effect and the rest. 


This knowledge is obtained not by reasoning, thought, intuition or intellect, but only by 
entering into one’s own heart. Looking within oneself and understanding the subtlest subject 
make liberation possible. Distinguishing what is not self from what is self, especially the 
body is very necessary for self realization. As one separates the stalk from a reed, one should 
do so for separating self from the body. Yoga can be acquired as well as lost owing to one's 
own effort and skill. The art of yoga is a firm control of senses by the mind. A yogi becomes 


free from the wandering of the mind. 


As the self reveals itself not to all, it is not attainable by all. It cannot be attained by a mere 
study of the scriptures and intellect. It is seen and experienced by the seekers of truth with 
their concentrated and pure mind. Those who have not refrained from bad conduct and those 


with unrestrained minds and those of non meditative persons cannot get the glimpse of Self. 


10.6 INDIVIDUAL SELF AND COSMIC SELF 


In the world of the spiritual realm, being is understood in two ways, individual self and the 
cosmic self. The cosmic self enters the intelligence and consciousness of the created beings 
and resides in the cavity of the heart. It enlivens the lives of all living beings. As Individual 
self it enjoys at the same time the results of the good and the bad actions of the human being. 
The self is omniscient which is never born or dead. It is not also created one. In decaying of 
the body, the self does not suffer. Self is the one that neither killed nor is it killed. Like air 


which pervades the whole world and assumes different forms according to the container it is 
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filled in, the self abides in the hearts of all beings that appear to be different. The self is both 
transcendent and immanent. In its absolute state it is transcendental and it is immanent it is 
prevalent. There is no place, where Brahman is not. He is here within, without and 


everywhere. 


The eternal Brahman resides in the city of eleven gates. The gates are described as follows: 
seven in the head, one in the navel, the two lower ones and one at the top of the head. Self 
presides over the physical body. An interesting analogy is made. The body is compared to a 
chariot which endlessly travels on the path of life. The soul is the master of the chariot in 
which the intellect acts as the charioteer, the mind as the bridle, sense organs as horses and 
the external objects as roads. The Self remains the enjoyer. If someone has an unrestrained 
mind and ignorance his sense organs become uncontrollable like unbridled horses. Controlled 
mind takes the chariot in the right path. With an impure mind one finds it difficult to attain 


the goal. 


10.7 RESULTS OF REALIZATION 


At the realization one does not grieve as ignorance is got rid off by meditation upon the self. 
The realized self does not grieve because he experiences the Self as the self-same and all 
pervading. It dwells in the hearts of all without any physical attachment and is without any 
name or form. The wise realizes then truth that the self is distinct from the sense organs. They 
are only the product of the five basic elements of nature. Their existence and fields of 
activities are limited and changing. The self is entirely different from them as unlimited and 
unchanging. By beholding the self as “this is that” one fears not. Having been liberated, one 
becomes absolutely free from the web of births and deaths. At the purification of the mind 
when the self is realized, there is an end to the dualistic and pluralistic outer external world 
experiences that are limited, finite and binding. The people of awakening worship the 
omniscient fire in the fire stick. The fire is very self all-pervading. Like a fetus well preserved 
inside, the fire is well lodged unseen in the stick. It is perceived only by the realized persons. 
One who knows this truth realizes the Atman as the sustainer of life and the lord of the past 
and the future. Thus what looks as unknown and unknowable for some becomes knowable by 
the intellect. The intellect which is able to cognize light taste, smell, sound, touch etc drives 
its knowing capability only the Self. There is nothing unknowable to this omniscient Supreme 
Being itself. The self of the realized remains pure like pure water poured on to pure water 


remains pure forever. The one who is able to understand and knows the Self becomes 
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immortal. The person who perceives this truth and realizes that experience attains the state of 


Brahman even while living. He becomes a jivan mukta. 


10.8 JIVAN-MUKTI: REALIZATION WHILE LIVING 


Benefit of knowledge of the Self is presented in two forms in Upanisads. One is the benefit 
that can be obtained in this life itself while the other is the benefit after death. Katha 
Upanisad speaks of both the benefits namely, Jivan mukti and videha mukti. More than the 
benefits after death, like freedom from the cycle of birth and death and immortality, benefits 
obtained while living in the body itself draw one’s attention for authentic meaningful living 
as human beings here on earth. Jivan mukti is the benefit of knowledge enjoyed mostly at the 
mental level in different ways. A sense of fulfillment in life is the first fruit of realization. 
The realized person is free from limitation and belongs to all. There is no sense of isolation or 
rejection as there is a realization of all-pervading Self within oneself. Secondly, one becomes 
independent mentally and emotionally. Nothing affects him emotionally in case of 
accumulation or deprivation of things, of relation or departure of people. The realized one is 
not dependent on external factors like wealth, status, persons, power, authority, glory, respect 
etc. Thirdly, the benefit of realization is the emotional balance or stability as a capacity to 


face anything in life. Whenever there is an emotional fluctuation nothing affects the Self. 


10.9 VIDEHA-MUKTI 


While Jivan mukti is liberation while living, videha mukti is freedom after death. Katha 
Upanisad clearly states about what happens to a person who is still in ignorance. After death 
these unrealized persons would drop only the body. Death becomes only a separation of the 
self with the physical body which is made out of five elements. To these five elements the 
body returns back. The other two bodies namely the subtle and causal bodies continue to exist 
for an ajñānī, ignorant person. The subtle body seeks for another physical body to continue 


the journey. 


Rebirth occurs in another body. Law of karma is operative in the rebirth process. As in every 
body the self experiences good and bad and acquires merits and demerits. These merits and 
demerits determine the rebirth to enjoy both bad and good fruits of previous birth. In ignorant 
persons, there remains lots of unfructified punya-papas which compels the subtle and causal 


bodies to look for another physical body for their fulfillment. In contrast to this process, in 
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the life of a realized person, there is no fresh punya-papa that is kept in store for the next 
birth. At death of a liberated person, three bodies merge into the total universe. There is 
nothing surviving as an individual for ajfiani. Since there is no jiva as a principle of 
individuality, freedom from the cycle of birth and death becomes possible. At death, a 


realized person attains videha mukti as a freedom from punarjanma. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) What is the necessity of Self-realization? 
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10.10 LET US SUM UP 


Each Upanisad generally takes up the responsibility of caring for the spiritual welfare of the 
individual. In turn they are expected to render their service to groups that for the society and 
the nation. Katha Upanisad has been acclaimed as the most popular one as per the structure 
in the form of a dialogue between Naciketa and Yama. The Upanisad tells the story of 
Naciketa, the son of Vajastava, who learns the teachings imparted by Yama. Starting with the 
story, the Upanisad unfolds the profound philosophical truths. It reveals the truths of this 
world and the other world that is beyond human comprehension. The distinction of Self from 
mind and body is clearly made in the Upanisad. Desire, anger, hatred, fear all belong to the 
mind. Similarly hunger and thirst pertain to the body. None of these belong to the Self. 
Objective view on the things without identifying them with the Self, makes one realize the 
imperishable Self. The self is not just mind and body. Even while living, one cannot treat 
them as oneself. The self alone will shine when there is complete eradication of the desires 


and consciousness of the body. 


For such persons there is no death. Death is only for the body and not for the self. The goal of 
life is set in the words of God of Death. Liberation is the final goal of one’s life. When one 
achieves liberation he is freed of death, rebirth and all the sorrows of existence. Those who 
practice austerity, control of mind and sense, spiritual discipline reach the realm of Brahman. 
Right step on the path of mediation and self realization is to merge the power of speech in the 
mind and the mind in the intellect and the intellect in the great self. Liberation means 
freedom from rebirth. Knowledge of Self makes such a release possible. This knowledge 
comes from realizing the true nature of Self. He is a smokeless flame. It is ever 
consciousness. The metaphor of an uprooted tree with the roots towards the sky is given to 
explain that heaven is the root of all life. The self is the source of all. It sustains everything 
and gives life to all that is dependent on it. It is independent even though it resides in the 
cavity of the hearts of all. All things and beings receive their support and strength from the 
Self. When prana goes out, Self alone remains. Even after the decay of the physical body, the 


unchanging Self survives. 


Realization of the nature of the Self comes not from mere learning or scriptural scholarship. It 
is not dependent on intellect or intuition. The realization is the anubhava, experiential. 
Realization is not something of new discovery. It is just becoming aware of what is already 


present. Due to ignorance self is not recognized or known. The hidden self beneath 
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everything is to be realized. The unrealized would face the cycle of birth and death 
continuously. Anyone who thinks that he is an intelligent and enlightened person would 
surely go through the cycle of birth and death again and again. Meditating upon the self one 
gets rid of ignorance. Anyone who lives in the world without the awareness of the body is 
called Jivan mukta. When all desires that dwell in the heart are destroyed and ignorance is 
dispelled, and then you become immortal. The Upanisad declares that anyone who is aware 


of the Self is a liberated person in whom there is no death. He becomes Immortal. 


10.11 KEY WORDS 


Metaphor : Metaphor (from Latin metaphoria) is language that directly connects 
seemingly unrelated subjects. It is a figure of speech that connects two or more things. More 
generally, a metaphor describes a first subject as being or equal to a second object in some 


way. 


Rebirth : Rebirth refers to reincarnation, belief that some essential part of a living 


being survives death to be reborn in a new body. 
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10.13 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1) When Naciketa meets Lord Yama he is granted three boons. The little boy asked for 
firstly, pacification of his father, secondly a fire ritual to gain swarga, heaven, thirdly, 


knowledge of the Self. 


2) The nature of the Self is that it is unborn, eternal, everlasting, ancient and not 
destroyed. There is no birth and death for the intelligent Self. It is all pervading, far, near and 
everywhere. It is joyful as well as joyless. It is bodiless and all pervading. It is smaller than 
the smallest; at the same time it is greater than the greatest. The purusa is the subtlest. It is 
subtler than sensory objects, senses, mind, intellect and even mahat, the manifested 
Hiranyagarbha and the unmanifested avyakta. Self is hidden in all things. The Self is 
soundless, formless, imperishable, tasteless, odourless, eternal, constant, all pervading, 
subtlest, omniscient and omnipotent. Its light is greater than that of the Sun, Moon, Stars, 


lightning and fire. 


Check Your Progress II 


1) Only a person who has realized the Self can impart the knowledge of Self. The difficulty 
lies in the discrimination of what is self and the non-self. Brahman. Only few wise men that 
are desirous of immortality turn their attention internally and have the quest of self- 


knowledge and self-realization. 


2) Knowledge of the Self cannot be obtained only through logical arguments. 
Knowledge is more than logical reasoning. It cannot be known by scriptural knowledge or by 


mere human intelligence. It is possible only by internal realization and experience. One who 
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restrains from bad conduct. Anyone with an unrestrained mind becomes only impure and gets 
immersed in material pleasures. The senses are to be controlled by the mind and the mind is 
controlled by the self. Only that person who lives without any worldly desires becomes 
immortal. Realization is through concentration of mind and locating the Self in the innermost 


being of oneself. 


3) At the realization one does not grieve as ignorance is got rid off by meditation upon 
the self. The realized self does not grieve because he experiences the Self as the self-same 
and all pervading. It dwells in the hearts of all without any physical attachment and is without 
any name or form. The wise realizes then truth that the self is distinct from the sense organs. 
They are only the product of the five basic elements of nature. Their existence and fields of 
activities are limited and changing. The self is entirely different from them as unlimited and 
unchanging. By beholding the self as “this is that” one fears not. Having been liberated, one 


becomes absolutely free from the web of births and deaths. 
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UNIT 11. MANDUKYA UPANISAD 


X 


Structure 

11.0 Objectives 

11.1 Introduction 

11.2 Exposition of AUM 

11.3 Names and States of Consciousness 
11.4 Waking State 

11.5 Dream State 

11.6 Deep Sleep State 

11.7 Turiya — Fourth State 

11.8 Realisation of Self 

11.9 Characteristics of the Self 

11.10 AUM and Self 

11.11 Let Us Sum Up 

11.12 Key Words 

11.13 Further Readings and References 
11.14 Answers to Check Your Progress. 
11.0 OBJECTIVES 


Consciousness present in human beings is one and the same in all circumstances. The 
differences in the state of consciousness are experienced in various contexts. The self is the 


experiencer in all states. By the end of this unit, you are expected to understand: 


"Dr. John Peter, St. Antony’s College, Kotagiri. This unit is taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 9, Block 2). 
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e the insights of Māndūkya Upanisad that gives the analysis of four modes of 


consciousness namely: waking, dream, deep sleep and transcendental. 


e the reflective analysis of the mystical syllable ‘AUM,’ which stands as a symbol of 


religious and philosophical tradition of India 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


Mandikya Upanisad belongs to Atharva Veda. Mandiikya Upanisad derives its name after 
the seer Mandikya. The story goes the following way: God Varuna assumes the form of a 
frog to reveal the importance of pranava or Omkara which is presented as the only name and 
symbol of the Absolute Brahman. Mandikya Upanisad is the shortest of the principal 
Upanisads. It has only twelve verses. It contains the quintessence of the entire vedantic 
teaching. The language of this Upanisad is compact and concise, but rich in meaning. 
Gaudapada wrote his famous Karika, commentary on this Upanisad. This is considered to be 
the first systematic exposition of Advaita Vedanta. Sarnkara had also written a commentary 


both on the Upanisad and the commentary of Gaudapada. 


Its analysis has the entire treatment on human consciousness in the three states of waking 
(jagrat), dream (svapna) and deep sleep (susupti). By adopting a unique method of 
investigating these three states of human consciousness, the Upanisad asserts the nature of 
Reality. The self is one who experiences gross things, (vaisvanara), subtle objects (taijasa) 
and the unmanifested objectivity (prajfia). Manditikya Upanisad provides a symbol of AUM 
for meditation on the Reality that leads to the realization of the Supreme Reality. AUM is that 
mono-syllable word of all words. It comprises three sounds, A, U, M, having much more 
philosophical implications that are elaborated in the Upanisad. It proclaims one of the famous 


great sayings, mahavakya, namely ayamātmā brahma (This self is Brahman). 


11.2 EXPOSITION OF AUM 


The Mandikya Upanisad details the subtle meaning of AUM as a syllable that stands for the 
whole world. The aksara AUM is given a meaning as “that which is imperishable or 
immortal.” The Manditikya Upanisad tries to strike an identical chord for the concepts of 
AUM, Brahman and Atman, establishing that they are one and the same. The nature of AUM 


and the nature of nirguna Brahman and saguna Brahman are said to be the same. AUM is 
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represented as the symbol of Brahman. It also stands for the manifested world of the past, the 


present and the future. AUM is the syllable considered to be all (Aksoaram idam sarvam). 


11.3 NAMES AND STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


The Self is presented in the Mandtikya Upanisad as having four names as visva, taijasa, 
prajna and turiya according to the states of consciousness it has for each moment. The names 
indicate the respective state of consciousness. The states are waking state, dream state, the 
state of deep sleep and the fourth, spiritual or transcendental consciousness. The visiva is the 
name given to the Self in the waking state where the Self has a waking state as its sphere of 
activity and cognizes the external objects. The second state of consciousness is the dream 
state. The Self is to act in the sphere of dream. It cognizes internal, mental objects and enjoys 
the subtle objects. The name given to the Self is taijasa. The taijasa is conscious of the 
internal and mental states. The third state of consciousness is the deep sleep and the 
experiencer is named as prajñā. Here the experiencer does not desire anything. It does not 
perceive anything of external objects or dream objects. It is said to be a mass of cognition, for 
the self is really a witness of its own state. Yet this state of consciousness is considered to be 
transitory in nature and so it is not the ultimate state. The fourth one is the transcendental 


consciousness state where the self is really itself and it is said to be Turīya. 


The reason why the first letter of the word “self” is capitalized, is to explain that the Self that 
is the experiencer is an all pervasive Self and is beyond the usual self that we in daily life 


address ourselves through; yet the two on a transcendental level remain the same. 


11.4 WAKING STATE (JAGRATA) 


The physical universe is bound by uniform laws. It presents itself to all people. The waking 
state is the normal condition of the natural man. Here anyone perceives the world as it is and 
there is no much reflection on it bound by the fetters of sense-perception and desire. The Self 


voluntarily acts in the waking state. 


The visva is the name given to the subject of the waking state. In the waking state, the Self 
cognizes the material, physical and external objects in this state of consciousness. The 
waking state is the first quarter of the self and this vaisvanara, the subject of the state, has the 
waking state as the sphere of action. In this state, consciousness relates to things external and 


is possessed of seven limbs and nineteen mouths. The seven limbs are presented from the 
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imagery of Agnihotra sacrifice where it is said, ‘Heaven is verily of that vaisvanara-Self who 
is such; the sun is the eye, air is the vital force, space is the middle part, water is the bladder, 
and the earth indeed is the two feet. The dhavaniya fire has been imagined as his mouth. He 
that is possessed of these seven limbs is saptangah.’ The self is said to be possessed of 
nineteen mouths. They are five senses of perception and five organs of action, the five vital 
forces and mind, intellect, ego and mind-stuff. They are mouths in the sense of gates of 
experiences. Since through these aforesaid entrances vaisvanara, enjoys gross objects he is 
called as the enjoyer of the gross. The enjoyment of gross things is in the waking state. The 
vaisvanara directs its attention towards superficial objects of the physical and material world. 
The awareness is an outside- focused concentration towards the things other than oneself. The 
idea presented in the Mandtikya Upanisad regarding this is that consciousness appears as 
though related to outer objects, owing to ignorance. The darkness of ignorance leads us to 


sometimes identify the external objects as themselves. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Write a note on the four names of the self as described in this Upanisad. 
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11.5 DREAM STATE (SVAPNA) 


The dream state is the condition of the self when the external senses and objects are not 
presented to it with their physical characters, but are available as mental images. The self is 
given a name, taijasa, the luminous one. The name is given as one who becomes the witness 


of the modes of cognition and appears only as a luminous thing. 


It experiences mental states dependent on the predisposition and impressions left by the 
waking experience. The consciousness of the waking state is associated with many external 
means. And it is associated with these means and engrossed in external objects. As a result, it 
leaves in one’s mind lots of impressions. It is like the impressions on the piece of painted 
canvas. It appears in the dream state just as in the waking state, but without any external 
means. The mind is internal in relation to the senses. The consciousness in dream takes the 
forms of the impression in the internal mind that is aware of internal objects. In this state the 
self fashions its own world of dreams. The dream objects that are experienced are internal, 
subtle and mental items. The duality of the knower and the known remains in the second state 
of consciousness too. In the dream state taijasa possesses a greater freedom as the self 
imagines a world of its own from the perceptions of external objects in the previous state of 
waking experience. The dream objects give delight to the self for sometimes. In this sense, 
the self is liberated from the empirical world. Taijasa is the second aspect where the sphere of 
activity is the dream state. The consciousness is internal that possesses seven limbs and 
nineteen mouths. The person enjoys subtle objects. The external visva is dependent on 
material objects. He experiences the modes of gross cognition. In the second state of 
consciousness, namely the dream state, the awareness is experienced consisting of mere 
impressions that are subtle. Hence the enjoyment of them too becomes subtle. While the first 
state is the waking life of outward moving, external consciousness, the second state is the 


dream life of inward looking consciousness. 


11.6 DEEP SLEEP STATE (SUSUPTI) 


The next state of consciousness is deep sleep. The Self is called prajñā whose sphere of 
activity is in deep sleep. The sleeper does not desire any enjoyable thing and does not see any 
dream. Deep sleep is the state of knowledge though the external and internal objects are 
cognized in abeyance. As in the darkness where there is no perception possible, in the deep 


sleep state there is no perception of both external and internal. In this state there is no desire, 
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no thought is gained. All the impressions have become one and there remains only 
knowledge and bliss. This is the conceptual Self in the deep sleep state. The Self in the other 
two states are imaginative and perceptual ones. The deep sleep state is the doorway to the 
cognition of the two other states of consciousness, namely waking and dream. Deep sleep 
consists of the unawareness of Reality. Even in the other two states too there is unawareness 
of reality. There are the presence and absence of perceptible gross objects. Self in a deep 
sleep state which has unawareness of Reality is equally present in all the three states. It is 
distinguished from the earlier two states. In sleep there is no false perception of reality but 


only absence of desire. By this the other two states are differentiated from deep sleep. 


The Self in deep sleep also is called as a mass of consciousness as it is characterized by the 
absence of discrimination. In this state everything becomes undifferentiated as everything 
appearing as a mass by becoming indistinguishable under darkness. The prajfia is full of joy. 
The abundance of joy is caused by the absence of the misery involved in the effort of the 
mind vibrating as the objects and their experience. Anyone who remains free from any effort, 
is considered to be happy and an experiencer of joy. This deep sleeper too has the joy that is 
enjoyed in this state. It consists in extreme freedom from effort. He abounds in bliss, who is 
surely an enjoyer of bliss and who is the doorway to the experience of the dream and waking 


states. He is not Bliss itself, but the enjoyer of bliss since the joy is not absolute. 


In deep sleep the Self does not change or disappear. For after the deep sleep one is able to say 
that one slept soundly and was not aware of anything. The memory of deep sleep would not 
be possible if the Self has disappeared in deep sleep. The memory of sound sleep is 
recollected only because of the witnessing consciousness that remains unchanging in Deep 
Sleep. At the termination of deep sleep state, the self returns back to dream and waking 
states. In fact the Self remains unchanged in all states. Only the attributes are superimposed 
on to the self in these three states of consciousness. It is the same Self that subsists in the 
states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep and in the fourth. The deep sleep state is the one in 
which the consciousness enjoys peace and perceives neither external nor internal. Yet the 


deep sleep state is not the ultimate state, for it is transitory in character. 


11.7 TURIYA — FOURTH STATE 


The fourth state is termed as Turīya, as pure consciousness, transcendental, eternal and non 


dual. The Mandtikva Upanisad does not describe this state in a direct way with its positive 
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qualities. The description of this state follows the negative method, known as via negativa. 
By explaining what is not the fourth, the knowledge of the fourth is known. Turtya is 
indicated not merely through positive description but by negation of attributes. Through 
negative methods something is positively established. Turlya is devoid of every characteristic 
that can be explained by the use of words possible. It is not describable through words. The 
fourth is to be that which is not conscious of the internal world, of external world, of both the 
worlds. It is not a mass of consciousness. It is not conscious, not unconscious. It is unseen, 
beyond empirical dealings, beyond the grasp of the organs of action, un-inferable, 
unthinkable, and indescribable. The valid proof consists in the single belief in the Self in 
which all phenomena cease. It is unchanging, auspicious, and non-dual. That is the Self and 


that is to be known. 


11.8 REALIZATION OF SELF 


The knowledge of the fourth is attained by merging the other three states of consciousness. 
The Self is the one who is known in all the three states. It is free from all phenomenal 
relationships and remains in its absolute real aspect. The fourth one is different from those 
three that are conscious of the external and internal world. As the true nature of the rope is 
realized through the negation of the illusions of a snake, the very self, and subsisting in the 
three other states is established as Turlya. Like the rope taken as a snake, the Self in the other 
states is imagined to be possessed of attributes like consciousness of the internal and external 
world. When the self is known with the valid knowledge arising from the negation of such 
attributes, there occurs the cession of the phenomenal world of misery. So there is no need to 
search for any other means of knowledge or any other science or discipline to arrive at the 
knowledge of the true Self. For the realization of the Turlya, the negation of false attributes of 
the Self in the other three states is needed. Elimination of the knowledge of the snake is the 
simultaneous occurrence of the knowledge of the rope. The discriminative knowledge of the 
rope and the snake is made possible merely by this elimination of the false knowledge. In the 
case of Turīya, the instrument of knowledge is nothing but a valid knowing arising from 
negation of false knowledge. The false knowledge of the nature of the Self is only 
superimposed on the Self in the other three states. The unwanted attributes are eliminated 
simultaneously with the removal of the distinctions as the knower, the known and the 


knowledge. 
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11.9 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SELF 


The three states of consciousness are nothing but different states of experience of the self, 
known as avastha-trayam. In the waking state the experiencer functions through the physical 
body and the sense organs and experiences the external world. In contact with the external 
world there are two things happening for the self. One is the experience of the external world 
which is the gross universe; sthila prapanca. Secondly the mind records and stores all the 
experiences in the form of impressions, vasana. In the svapna avastha, when all functioning 
of the physical body and sense organs with their external world disappears, the experiencer 
leaves one’s identification with the physical body. Without any transaction with the world 
outside, the self is transacting with the internal world. In this new world is encountered with 
its own sound, touch, sight, smell and so on. This dream world is a projected world born out 
of the activation of the past impression of the external world in the waking state. The world 
of dreamers is very much similar with that of the external world in the waking state. Only 
difference is that they are internally recreated with all its characters. The inner world is 
exactly as real as that of the external world. The projection is made out of previous 
impressions. Sometimes the activation is not total and complete. Only a few impressions get 
projected sometimes. The memory of the mind may be vague. In the deep sleep state, there is 
no external world due to the absence of the physical activities. Equally too there is no internal 
world due to non-functioning of the mind. Only involuntary actions like blood circulation, 


breathing and so on, take place. 


In the absence of any conscious wilful functioning of the physical, there is total blankness 
without any experience of the external and internal world. The self relaxes without any strain 
and it gives lots of refreshing to the self. All these three states play an important role in 
functioning of the self. The waking state is predominant among others for the self is 
characterized mostly by the physical appearances and the external functioning. The dream 


world is determined by the impressions of the waking state. 


Through elaborate discussion on states of consciousness the Upanisad explains the true 
nature and characteristic features of the self. Following are the attributes given to self. The 
self is unseen (adrstam), unperceived (avyavahdryam), beyond empirical dealings 
(agrahyam), beyond the grasp of the organs of action (alaksanam), without any logical 
ground of inference, uninferable (acintyam), unthinkable, indescribable (avvapadesyam). The 


self is the one in whom all phenomena have ceased, (prapaficopasamam). It is unchanging 
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(santam), auspicious (sivam), and non-dual (advaitam). This conscious being is termed as the 
Lord of all, Omniscient. This one is the inner Director of all, source of all; this one is verily 
the place of origin and dissolution of all beings. As the Lord of all, of all diversity is inclusive 
of the heavenly world. This one again, in his state of immanence in all diversity, is the 
knower of all. This one is Omniscient, the inner controller. This becomes also the Director of 
all beings by entering inside. He gives birth to the universe together with its diversities and 
this one is established to be the Source of all. This is certainly the place of origin and 


dissolution of all beings. 


11. 10 AUM AND SELF 


The first verse of the Mandiikya Upanisad says that the letter AUM is all that is past, present 
and future and is beyond all three periods of time. All the objects are indicated by names and 
forms. The names of objects are non-different from the objects and from AUM. Brahman as 
the supreme is known through the relationship existing between name and its objects. The 
letter AUM is the same as the supreme as well as the inferior Brahman. A clear exposition is 
given, showing its proximity to Brahman by virtue of its being a means for attainment of 
Brahman. The past, present and the future is understood as that which is circumscribed by the 
three periods of time. All this is but AUM, in accordance with the reasons already advanced. 
Even whatever is there beyond the three periods of time is also the AUM. That which is 
inferable from its effects but not confined by time is the unmanifested and verily AUM. The 
word and the object signified are the same. This is given greater importance in the Upanisad. 
All through the Upanisad this idea is presented with an emphasis on the unity of the name 
and the thing nameable. All this is surely Brahman. This self is Brahman. The self is said to 
be possessing four quarters. That which is AUM is Brahman. The self, innermost self is 


divided into four parts. 


The self is considered from the standpoint of the syllable. It is indeed AUM. AUM has three 
letters or quarters. They are a, u and m. The Self is equated with AUM. That syllable AUM 
while being divided into quarters, exists on letters as its basis. The quarters are ‘a, u, and m’. 
Vaisvanara in the waking state is like the first letter, a. He who knows does verily attain all 
desirable things, and becomes foremost. With regard to these, specific relations are being 
established. Vaisvanara with his sphere of activity as the waking state is identical with the 
self in the gross cosmic context. It is because of the pervasiveness both are said to be 


identical. The sound ‘a’ is pervaded all speech and sound. “The sound ‘a’ is indeed all 
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speech.” (A. A. II. iii. 7:13). Similarly, by Vaisvanara has pervaded the whole universe. And 


we said that the word and thing denoted by the word are the same. 


Taijasa is the state of a dream. He who knows is, increases the current of knowledge and 
becomes equal to all. None is born in his line who is not a knower of Brahman. The Self in 
the state of dream as his sphere of activity is the second letter, ukarah. The excellence is said 
to be in the Self and the second letter. As the letter u is better than a, Taijasa is better than 
visva. And again because of the intermediate position enjoyed by u, between a and m. Taijasa 
is intermediate between Visva and Prajfa. The self heightens, increases, the current of 


knowledge and becomes equal. Taijasa is inwardly conscious. 


Prajfia with his sphere of activity in the sleep state is said to be ‘m’. The measuring or 
absorption is said to be the equal aspect in both. Anyone who knows thus measures all this 
and he becomes the place of absorption. The analogy is brought in to give meaning to 
measuring. Barley is measured by the vessel called prastha, so are Visva and Taijasa 
measured, because of their entry into and coming out of prajñā during dissolution and 
origination. Similarly too, at the end of the pronunciation of the syllable AUM and at the time 
of its fresh pronunciation, the letters a and u seem to enter into the last letter m, to come out 
again from it. Absorption is getting merged or united in. At the pronunciation of AUM, a and 
u, verily seem to get merged into the last letter m. Similarly visva and taijasa merge into 
prajñā at the time of sleep. The result obtained by the man of knowledge is stated. He 
measures all this, that is to say, he knows the reality of the Universe. He becomes the place of 
absorption. The self in its state is the cause of the world. The mention of subsidiary results 


here is by way of praising the primary means. 


The Gaudapdda Karika which is also a commentary on the Mandiukya Upanisad states that 
the part less AUM is Turtya, beyond all conventional dealings, the limit of the negation of the 
phenomenal world, the auspicious, and the non-dual. Om is thus the self to be sure. He who 
knows thus enters the Self through his self. As a partless AUM, the fourth Turīya is merely 
the Absolute Self. It is beyond empirical relations because of the disappearance of names and 
nameables, that are but forms of speech and mind. It is the culmination of phenomenal 
existence which is the limit of the negation of the world. One, who knows the self to be 
equated with the letter OM, and to be auspicious, and non-dual, finally enters into his own 
Supreme Self through his own empirical self. The knower of Brahman is the one who has 


realized the highest truth. He has entered into the Self by burning away the third state of 
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latency. And hence he is not born again, since Turtya does not have latency of creation. For 
when a snake superimposed on a rope has merged in the rope on the discrimination of the 
rope and the snake, it does not appear again to those discriminating people, just as before, 
from the impressions of the past persisting in the intellect. To those men of renunciation 
however, who are possessed of dull or average intellect, who still consider themselves 
aspirants, who tread the virtuous path, and who know the common feature of the letters and 
the quarters of AUM and the Self as presented before to them the syllable AUM, when 


mediated on in the proper way, becomes helpful for the realization of Brahman. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) Describe the cognition pattern of deep sleep state. 

2) Explain the fourth state of consciousness. 

3) How does the Upanisad identify the aksaram ‘AUM’ and states of consciousness of 
Self? 
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11.11 LET US SUM UP 


The Māndūkya Upanisad briefly explains in its twelve verses the condensed thought. It 
describes the entire human experience of three states of waking, dream, and deep sleep. The 
Mandiikya Upanisad gives a deeper analysis of these states of consciousness. The self has 
three states of waking, dreaming and deep sleeping. In the wakeful state, the self is conscious 
of the common world of external gross objects. It enjoys the gross objects. The self is 
dependent on the body for the cognition of external objects. The second state of 
consciousness is that of dreaming. Here the self enjoys subtle things. The world fashioned for 
the dreamer is of the materials cognized in the waking experience. The self roams freely 
without the fetters of physical senses and body. The third state is the condition of deep sleep. 


In this state there are no dreams of objects and no desire for the objects. 


The Self temporarily identifies with Brahman and enjoys bliss momentarily. In deep sleep the 
self is lifted above all desires and freed from external and internal objects. It is lost in 
objectless-knowing subject condition. The analysis of the fourth state of consciousness as 
transcendental is described in the Mandikya Upanisad via negativa. The fourth state is 


presented as the basis of all other three states. 


An exposition of the principle of AUM as consisting of three elements, a, u, m is presented 
here. These are correspondingly referred to the three states of waking, dreaming and deep 
sleep. The supreme Self as manifested in the world in its gross, subtle and causal forms is 
presented through the analysis of the term AUM and the three states of consciousness. The 
fourth state of consciousness is termed as transcendental conscious state which is presented 
as the all-inclusive and ultimately real Absolute. Meditation on the word, AUM is suggested, 
for in recitation of AUM, there are four stages. There is a silence before ‘A’kara, ‘U’kara and 


‘M’kara. There is an emphasis on the grasping of that silence which is Awareness. The 
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witness is Atma, the Self. The Upanisad reveals the true nature of man, as Atman. It 
proclaims that the infinite dimension of man as ayam atma brahma — this atman, self of man 
is Brahman. The absolute of the fourth state of consciousness is the object of mystical union. 


The knowledge of it, as presented in Mandiikya Upanisad leads one to liberation. 


11.12 KEY WORDS 


Self : The self is the individual person, from his or her own perspective. To you, self is 


you. To someone else, self is that person. 


Dream: Dreams are a series of images, sounds and feelings in narrative form that occur 
during sleep. Dreams typically last in the range of 5 to 45 minutes. The content and purpose 
of dreams are not fully understood, though they have been a topic of speculation and interest 


throughout recorded history. 
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11.14 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Answers to Check Your Progress I 


1) The self is presented in the Mandikya Upanisad as having four names as visva, 
taijasa, prajñā and Turīya according to the states of consciousness it has for each moment. 
The physical universe is bound by uniform laws. It presents itself to all people. The waking 
state is the normal condition of the natural man. Here anyone perceives the world as it is and 
there is no much reflection about it. The dream state is the condition of the self when the 
external senses and objects are not presented to it with their physical characters, but are 
available as mental images. The self is given a name, taijasa, the luminous one. The next state 
of consciousness is deep sleep. The self is called prajiia whose sphere of activity is in deep 
sleep. The sleeper does not desire any enjoyable thing and does not see any dream. Deep 
sleep is the state of knowledge though the external and internal objects are cognized in 
abeyance. The fourth state is termed as Turlya, as pure consciousness, transcendental, eternal 


and non dual. 


2) The waking state is the normal condition of the natural man. Here anyone perceives 
the world as it is and there is no much reflection about it. Bound by the fetters of sense- 
perception and desire, the self acts in the waking state. The visva is the name given to the 
subject of the waking state. It cognizes the material, physical and external objects in this state 
of consciousness. The waking state is the first quarter of the self and this vaisvanara, the 
subject of the state, has the waking state as the sphere of action. In this state, consciousness 
relates to things external and is possessed of seven limbs and nineteen mouths. The seven 
limbs are presented from the imagery of Agnihotra sacrifice where it is said, ‘Heaven is 
verily of that vaisvanara-self who is such; the sun is the eye, air is the vital force, space is the 
middle part, water is the bladder, and the earth indeed is the two feet. The ahavaniya fire has 
been imagined as his mouth. He that is possessed of these seven limbs is saptangah.’ The self 
is said to be possessed of nineteen mouths. They are five senses of perception and five organs 
of action, the five vital forces and mind, intellect, ego and mind-stuff. They are mouths in the 
sense of gates of experiences. Since through these aforesaid entrances vaisvanara, enjoys 
gross objects he is called as the enjoyer of the gross. The enjoyment of gross things is in the 


waking state. 
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Answers to Check Your Progress II 


1) Deep sleep is the state of knowledge though the external and internal objects are cognized 
in abeyance. As in the darkness where there is no perception possible, in the deep sleep state 
there is no perception of both external and internal. In this state there is no desire, no thought 
is gained. All the impressions have become one and there remains only knowledge and bliss. 
This is the conceptual self in the deep sleep state. The self in the other two states are 
imaginative and perceptual ones. The deep sleep state is the doorway to the cognition of the 
two other states of consciousness, namely waking and dream. Deep sleep consists of the 


unawareness of Reality. 


2) The fourth state is termed as turiya, as pure consciousness, transcendental, eternal and non 
dual. The Mandikya Upanisad does not describe this state in a direct way with its positive 
qualities. The description of this state follows the negative method, known as via negativa. 
By explaining what is not the fourth, the knowledge of the fourth is known. Turtya is 
indicated not merely through positive description but by negation of attributes. Through 
negative methods something is positively established. Turtya is devoid of every characteristic 
that can be explained by the use of words possible. It is not describable through words. The 
fourth is to be that which is not conscious of the internal world, of external world, of both the 
worlds. It is not a mass of consciousness. It is not conscious, not unconscious. It is unseen, 
beyond empirical dealings, beyond the grasp of the organs of action, inferable, unthinkable, 
and indescribable. The valid proof consists in the single belief in the Self in which all 
phenomena cease. It is unchanging, auspicious, and non-dual. That is the Self and that is to be 


known. 


3) The first verse of the Mandiikya Upanisad says that the letter AUM is all that is past, 
present and future and is beyond all three periods of time. All the objects are indicated by 
names and forms. The names of objects are non-different from the objects and from AUM. 
Brahman as the supreme is known through the relationship existing between name and its 
objects. The letter AUM is the same as the supreme as well as the inferior Brahman. A clear 
exposition is given, showing its proximity to Brahman by virtue of its being a means for 
attainment of Brahman. The past, present and the future is understood as that which is 
circumscribed by the three periods of time. All this is but AUM, in accordance with the 
reasons already advanced. Even whatever is there beyond the three periods of time is also the 


AUM. That which is inferable from its effects but not confined by time is the unmanifested 
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and verily AUM. The word and the object signified are the same. This is given greater 
importance in the Upanisad. All through the Upanisad this idea is presented with an 
emphasis on the unity of the name and the thing nameable. All this is surely Brahman. This 
self is Brahman. The self is said to be possessing four quarters. That which is AUM is 


Brahman. The self, innermost self is divided into four parts. 
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Block Introduction 


The aim of this block is to present some of the philosophical approaches sothat learners can 
understand the nature of philosophy. To achieve its aim this block divides into 3 units. Each 


unit presents some of the philosophical approaches and perspectives. 


Unit 12 “Nasadtya Sikta and Lokayata” acquaints the learners with the unique philosophical 
perspective of Indian Philosophy to explain the origin of universe; namely, Nasadiya Sukta. 
This unit also highlights and explains the philosophical positions of Lokayata philosophical 


tradition(s). 


Unit 13 “Buddhism and Jainism” explains the early Buddhism known as Pali Buddhism or 
canonical Buddhism. Early Buddhism must be differentiated from the later schools, which 
grew long after the Buddha’s death. It also highlights the metaphysical thesis of Jainism, 


which is a very old heterodox system that repudiates the teachings of the Vedas. 


Unit 14 “Philosophy of the Epics” is about the philosophy of Mahakavyas. An attempt has been 
made to know the philosophical thoughts of Ramdyana, Mahābhārata and Gita. The 
metaphysical, epistemological and ethical philosophies propounded by these Mahdakdavyas have 


been discussed in this unit. 
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UNIT 12 NASADIYA SUKTA AND LOKAYATA™ 


Structure 

12.0 Objectives 

12.1 Introduction 

12.2 Nasadtya Stkta 
12.3 Indian Materialism 
12.4 Let us sum up 

12.5 Key Words 


12.6 Further Readings and References 


12.7 Answers to check your progress 


12.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of the unit are: 


e The aim of this unit is to acquaint the learners with the unique philosophical 
perspective of Indian Philosophy to explain the origin of universe; namely, Nasadiya 


Sukta. 


e To understand and explain the worldview of Indian Materialism in detail. 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


The term Darshana is translated as, ‘to see’ and when we talk about Indian Philosophy 
(Bhartiya Darshana), there can be various different perspectives to see and analyse the vast 
canvas of Indian Philosophy. For example, we usually divide the schools of Indian 
Philosophy on the basis of Nastika and Astika Darshanas, but it is also true that this is not the 
only framework in which we categorise Indian Philosophy. We choose a specific frame of 
reference which depends upon what we want to analyse and the categorisation may vary 


accordingly. This unit is an attempt to see two extreme perspectives in Indian Philosophy. 


* Dr. Rinki J adwani, Assistant Professor, Department of Humanities, Delhi Technological University, 
Delhi. 
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One has its roots in the Vedic literature, and the other one is often referred to as anti-Vedic, 
but one characteristic which is said to be common in both of these writings is the sceptical 
approach to understand the world. The conclusion they arrive at is a completely different 


point of discussion, but the starting point in terms of a sceptical enquiry seems to be similar. 


The Vedic and Upanishadic knowledge traditions of Indian Philosophy are known for raising 
and resolving various fundamental questions regarding the highest reality, the difference 
between real and unreal, the self, the relation between atman and Brahman, and the origin of 
the world in the form of debate and dialogue; in the form of questions and answers, and in the 
form of speculative enquiry as well. Nasadiya Sukta (Rgveda 10. 129) is one such example of 
speculative enquiry, which is known for its non-establishment and non-discursive thought. It 
is no less than a matter of wonder that this sukta does not attempt to establish a final theory of 
the creation of the world. We can ask what the aim of this sukta is if at the end it does not 
fulfil its purpose for which it is written. Along with it, this unit also discusses the theory of 
Materialism in Indian Philosophy. There is no other school in Indian Philosophy which gives 
primacy to matter over consciousness, and not only this, materialism establishes all of its 
theories on the basis of this fundamental claim that matter is the only reality. We will be 


discussing these two perspectives with their uniquely extreme nature of enquiry in this unit. 


12.2 NASADIYA SUKTA 


“nasad asin no sad asit tadanirh nasid rajo no vyoma paro yat | kim avarivah kuha kasya Sarmann ambhah kim 
asid gahanam gabhiram || 1 || Then even nothingness was not, nor existence, There was no air then, nor the 
heavens beyond it. What covered it? Where was it? In whose keeping Was there then cosmic water, in depths 


unfathomed? 


na mrtyur asid amrtar na tarhi na ratrya ahna asit praketah | anid avatarh svadhaya tad ekam tasmad dhanyan na 
parah kirn canasa || 2 || Then there was neither death nor immortality Nor was there then the torch of night and 


day. The One breathed windlessly and self-sustaining. There was that One then, and there was no other. 


tama āsīt tamasa gūlham agre 'praketa, m salilarh sarvam 4 idam | tucchyenabhv apihitarh yad āsīt tapasas tan 
mahinajayataikam || 3 || At first there was only darkness wrapped in darkness. All this was only unillumined 


water. That One which came to be, enclosed in nothing, arose at last, born of the power of heat. 


kamas tad agre sam avartatadhi manaso retah prathamarh yad āsīt | sato bandhum asati nir avindan hrdi pratisya 
kavayo manisa || 4 || In the beginning desire descended on it. That was the primal seed, born of the mind. The 


sages who have searched their hearts with wisdom know that which is kin to that which is not. 
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tiraścīno vitato rasmir esam adhah svid āsīd upari svid asit | retodha asan mahimana āsan svadha avastat prayatih 
parastat || 5 || And they have stretched their cord across the void, and know what was above, and what below. 


Seminal powers made fertile mighty forces. Below was strength, and over it was impulse. 


ko addha veda ka iha pra vocat kuta ajata kuta tyarh visrstih | arvag deva asya visarjanenatha ko veda yata abab || 
6 || But, after all, who knows, and who can say Whence it all came, and how creation happened? The gods 


themselves are later than creation, so who knows truly whence it has arisen? 


iyamh visrstir yata ababhtiva yadi va dadhe yadi va na | yo asyadhyaksah parame vyoman so anga veda yadi va na 
veda || 7 || Whence all creation had its origin, he, whether he fashioned it or whether he did not, he, who surveys 


it all from highest heaven, he knows - or maybe even he does not know.”” 


Nasadiya siikta is the 129" hymn given in the X" Mandala of the Rgveda. This sukta consists 
of seven verses. These verses are concerned mainly with the origin of the universe, but this 
sukta does not propound a concrete theory regarding the origin of the universe, rather the 


sukta presents a speculative enquiry about the beginning of the world. 


The discourse of Nasadiya stikta presents a complex and obscure structure; and due to such 
structure, it allows for multiple interpretations of the sukta. The aim of this sūkta, which starts 
with the puzzlement about the origin of the universe, does not end with a final or a 
concluding word or by giving a fix theory of the origin of the world, rather it ends by putting 
forth some more puzzles in the form of questions which again opens up a possibility of wide 
range of other questions. The most significant point of this stkta, that the aim of the sukta 
was not to construct a final description and an explanation of how and why the universe 
started, becomes clear from the open-endedness which we find in all of its verses. It seems 
that the structural and analytical incomprehensibility is aimed knowingly in order to keep it 
open for multiple complex interpretations, in order to keep the process of thinking alive, and 
this stream of obscurity throughout the sukta constructs and reconstructs the history of Indian 


Philosophy. 


Starting with the metaphysical enquiry about the fundamental questions of origin and creation 
of the universe, it progresses towards an epistemological issue as well. The metaphysical 
enquiry starts with putting forth the puzzles about the most fundamental problem of why, 
how, and by whom, about the creation of the universe. It does talk about the epistemological 
foundations, but an important aspect of the sukta is that the epistemological framework 


presents a presuppositionless view for the creation of the world. That is, it does not 


i https://www.swami-krishnananda.org/vishnu/nasadiya.pdf 
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presuppose any infringement from the knowing subject. It transcends the epistemic enquiries 
of the knower. This surpassing of the knowing subject points towards the limitations of what 
one can know and what the boundaries of the knowing subject are. This knowledge is 


something which is beyond the boundaries of human intellect. 


Negations, questions, and possibilities characterise the main theme throughout the sukta. 
Starting with a possibility, every sukta ends either with negating that possibility or in the 
form of questioning. The first verse starts with a denial of both the categories sat (existence) 
and asat (non-existence), of the world of experience, of space, and of sky. It shows the 
indeterminate character of sat and asat as the primordial cause of the world. The first verse 
presents the structure moving from negation to question and then to a questionable 
possibility. While the first verse gives the general description, second verse moves to specific 
details about death signifying mortality, and deathlessness signifying immortality, but these 
detailed particularities were not mentioned as an attempt to reach to the final answer, rather it 


signifies, more specifically, ‘what is not there’ before creation. 


Contrary to the first verse, there is a mention of “the One” in the second verse which shifts 
the structure of the verse to a positive description of what does exist. The nature of the second 
verse increases the complexity of the process of cosmogony. The third verse again comes up 
with a possibility in the form of potential for existence, a power which was there in the form 
of heat. The fourth verse describes that thought originated from desire; here in the fifth verse 
desire thus becomes the origin of the world. Moreover, here thought which appears in the 
fifth verse, can be equated with the “One” which was the concealed subject of first three 
verses. By describing thought as the primal semen, or the fundamental principle, the fifth 
verse finds the reason of the process of reflective thinking of the earlier verses. What was 
presented in the first four verses was an attempt to build a gradual understanding through 
reflective thinking and finally the fifth verse presents a concrete idea about manifestation. 
Thought, along with desire as the manifested form of thought, are considered responsible for 
the manifoldness of the world. This verse signifies the role of thought in the trajectory of 
creation. However the search for the final answer does not end with this verse, for the last 
two verses come with questions again. Discussing about the possibilities of the origin of the 
world in first five verses, the last two verses reject all the earlier possibilities with the 
question that “who really knows how the universe came into existence”. This verse denies 
Gods being the creator of the world because it claims that Gods themselves are bound by the 


limits of time, i.e., something that originated after the creation of the world, something that 
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came after the bounds of space and time cannot be regarded as the creator of the world. The 
last verse again rejects all the previous attempts and efforts made to find a definite answer by 
putting forth the ultimate question that, “he who is the overseer of this (world) in the highest 
heaven might know, or if he does not know....?” This sukta does not resolve the mystery of 
creation; rather all steps which were moving towards clarity and certitude are rejected in the 
last two verses. Thus, the epistemic range of these verses goes from knowability to 
unknowability, and finally it comes into a realm which is beyond the categories of both 


known and unknown. 


Thus we see that first five verses of Nasadiya sūkta attempt to show a gradual development 
towards the core argument that thought is the seed of creation. Starting from the general 
principle, it moves to specific details, and after that it claims to have a form, and in the last 
step it reveals as thought. Apart from thought as the main creative principle, this sukta 
presents some other signs and references of creation and reproduction. We find the mention 
of “egg” in the third verse, the “breathing” principle in the second verse, and the reference of 
“without wind” and in the third verse, the mention of “sign-less ocean”, these two are 
interpreted respectively as “embryo” and the “fluid” in which the embryo rests. These hints 
cover all possible options of the principle of creation. All these different forms were attempts 


made to discuss the possibilities which could be responsible for the origin of the universe. 


Though not offering a final theory, the structure of the sukta seems to have designed in such a 
manner which points towards an ending with a final polished outcome. Recursiveness in first 
and last verse can be seen as a sign of proving the initial proposal, the last verse repeats what 
was said in the first verse, in this poetic composition, the end line repeats what was said in the 
first line for the purpose of closure, or to strengthen the thesis which was proposed in the 
beginning. However, despite having a recursive nature, the last verse of Nasadiya sukta does 
not offer a closure, or prove the thesis which was proposed in the beginning. What it repeats 


is the uncertain nature of the origin, both in the beginning and in the end. 


Lastly, the most important and intriguing part of the sukta is that the structured search to 
resolve the puzzle of origin leaves the final question un-answered, and leaves it to the listener 
or reader to find the fundamental, deep seated principle of creation. The goal of the sukta was 
not to explain the nature of that primordial creative principle or to present a comprehensive 


and complete picture of the origin. The aim was to spark within a thinking process by putting 
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forth questions in front of the listeners and that is what marks the central idea of this sukta 


which gives birth to possibilities for various interpretations. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How does Nasadiya Sukta explain the origin of universe through all its verses? 


12.3 INDIAN MATERIALISM 


Indian materialism is generally termed as Lokayata; the term Lokayata means philosophy of 
the people, a philosophy that was common among the people; or a philosophy that belongs to 
this world (of matter). Carvaka School of philosophy is also known from the name of 
materialism, but we also find the claim that Carvaka was one of the founders of the 
philosophical school of Indian Materialism (and if we accept this claim then Carvaka 
becomes the name of one philosopher), Ajita Kesakambalin (a thinker of early Buddhist 
period) is said to be the other founder of this school. Another interpretation which we find for 
the name Carvaka is that the word Carvaka is used as a common name for those people who 
are sweet-tounged, or who are materialists. By Materialsm, one can understand that school of 
thought, which believes in the reality of matter. The claim of the materialists is that the reality 
of whatever exists beyond the world of matter, or what is not empirically verified, cannot be 
established. This central claim of materialism makes the approach of this school of thought 
scientific or naturalistic, and also set its path different from all other schools of Indian 


Philosophy. 


12.3.1 The Early Sources 
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Unfortunately, there are no written texts available which can be claimed as the authentic 
source of thoughts pertaining to materialism; whatever description we find about materialism 


is available only in the form of criticism and refutation done by other philosophies. 


We find references of some significant concepts of materialism in pre-Buddhist period. The 
use of the term Lokayata is found in some early Buddhist literature. One such text is 
Kutadanta Sutta, where this word ‘Lokayata’ has been used, and another is Brahmajala Sutta, 
wherein the concept of self is identified with the body , which shows the footprints of 
materialistic thought in these pre-Buddhist texts. We find the theory of accepting only four 
elements in an early Buddhist source which sums up the views of Ajita kesakambli: “There is 
no such thing, O king, as alms or sacrifice or offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good 
or evil deeds. A human being is built up of four elements...”’ Two implications can be drawn 
positively from the quotation mentioned above, one is that the fifth element, i.e., akasha is 
refuted by early materialist scholars, and second is the refutation of the law of karma. It thus 


proves the thesis of the refutation of transmigration of the soul by early materialist thinkers. 


Another source of materialist thought is found in Buddhist dialogue Payasi suttanta and Jaina 
work Rdyapasenaijja.* Here again, the argument of both of these texts presents mainly the 
refutation of the existence of other world, and denying of bearing the fruit of one’s good 


and/or bad karmas. 


Based on these early Buddhist writings, the fundamental claims of metaphysical and ethical 
principles of early materialists’ thought can be sketched easily, which mainly revolve around 
the concepts of this worldliness, identification of self with body, denial of the doctrine of 
karma, refutation of the re-embodiment or rebirth of the soul, because of denying any kind of 
karmic retribution of the soul. We find that theories pertaining to later Materialism are also 
characterised by similar chain of thoughts. We will discuss metaphysical and epistemological 


doctrines of materialism in detail in the next section of the unit. 
12.3.2 Main Doctrines of Indian Materialism 


The central argument of belonging to ‘this worldliness’ or material world is derived from the 


fundamental idea that reality consists of only four elements; these four elements are namely: 


* Chattopadhyaya Debiprasad. Lokayata: A study in Ancient Materialism. P.20 
t Chattopadhyaya Debiprasad. Quoted in, Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction. P.194 
t Chattopadhyaya Debiprasad, Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction. P.195 
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earth, water, fire, and air; akasha is not included in the list of fundamental elements by the 
materialists because its existence cannot be proved by sense perception, it is not perceived 
but inferred. Materialism claims that everything that exists in this world can be explained in 
terms of different combination and permutation of these four elements. Consciousness is also 
considered only a by-product of matter; it emerges when the four elements combine in a 
certain proportion, and perishes with the disintegration of the material body. The conscious 
principle is not denied by the materialists, it denies considering it as an independent entity. 
They claim that it is the result of the modification of matter in a certain proportion, and by 
saying this, they establish the primacy of matter over consciousness. The existence of a 
separate, eternal soul or a self beyond the physical body; everything, including independent 
reality of consciousness is rejected, because everything is reduced to matter, and can be 
explained in terms of material interactions. It is always seen associated with the body and 
never as independent from the physical body. Consciousness manifests itself through the 
living body, it is not something that continues to exist even after fading away of material 
body. They deny the existence of a permanently abiding soul and with this they reject the 
claim of idealists that soul can have a separate existence, for them, embodied self can only 
exist. Self is body qualified by the intelligence. This worldview of locating self/consciousness 


in the body/matter is also referred to as Deha-Vada or Dehatmavada. 


Materialism considers sense-perception as one and the only valid means of knowledge. The 
materialistic understanding of the term Lokayata also has its roots in the interpretation of it 
by some scholars ‘as all that can be the object of sense-perception’. Knowledge that we attain 
through inference cannot be regarded as valid knowledge because materialism rejects the 
validity of inference. The basis of this rejection is the argument that, in case of inference, the 
universal relation (vyapti) between the middle term and the minor term cannot be established. 
No source of valid knowledge can substantiate this universal relation, say between smoke and 
fire. Inference can sometimes be true and sometimes be false because it is limited to 
association or memory of past perceptions. Since the association is based on the observation 
of particular instances, there cannot be a logical certainty in case of the inductive relation, i.e. 
vyapti. Being limited only to particulars, perception cannot establish the universal relation, 
we would require another inference in order to verify it by inference; verbal testimony and 
other sources of knowledge rely on inferential knowledge, and thus they cannot verify the 
universal relation. Thus, not only inference, all other means of knowledge such as verbal 


testimony, upamana, etc. is considered invalid by materialistic philosophy. 
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Some scholars have raised questions upon the claim of completely rejecting the validity of 
inference by the materialistic philosophy. Hiriyanna has commented upon it by saying, “Thus 
it is commonly assumed by the critics that the Carvaka denounced reasoning totally as a 
pramana; but to judge from the reference to it in one Nyaya treatise, they seem to have 
rejected only such reasoning as was originally thought sufficient by others for establishing 
the existence of God, of a future life etc.” Chattopadhyay has also doubted the claim of 
absolute refutation of inference by the Lokayatikas’. Some materialistic thinkers (Purandara) 
(Purandara) have claimed that inference is not useful in establishing any truth of the 
transcendental world, but it is a useful tool in determining the nature of things related to this 
world. Thus based on the above mentioned references, it can be regarded as one of the 
possibilities that inference which was helpful in the matters of empirical world was not 
rejected completely in the materialistic framework. Only those claims of inferential 
knowledge were denied which were beyond the reach of this world (e.g. life after death, 


existence of soul as something separate from matter, law of karma, etc.) 


Third thesis of materialism is characterised by their denial of the law of karma. By denying 
this, they end the possibility of the concept of other world; of reaping the fruits of one’s 
karma, and of a trans-migrating soul. For them, pleasure of the individual becomes the sole 
aim of life, and death becomes the end of life because nothing remains after it. The concept 
of general good/the good of other is not accepted by this school of thought, for which the 
individual can make his/her interests secondary. Rejecting the chain of cause and effect has 
its roots in the rejection of the law of karma. Materialists advocated the idea of 
svabhavavada, which regards that the manifoldness of things is due to the nature/svabhava 
inherent in things themselves and is not originated from any cause. By accepting 
Svabhavavada, they basically reject the theory of causation, because they claim that there is 
no causal connection between cause and effect. We also find reference of the refutation of the 
law of causation in Jaina writings, Jaina thinker Gunaratna’ rejects all possibilities of the law 
of karma, and with this he also claims that the manifoldness of the world can be explained by 


natural causes. 
Out of four purusharthas, materialism accepts only two human values or purusarthas, i.e., 


Kama and Artha, and rejects Dharma and Moksa, and thus it limits the efforts of the 


“ Hiriyanna, M. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 188 
t Chattopadhyay, Debiprasad, Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction. P.189. 
t Quoted in Chattopadhyay, Debiprasad, Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction. P.194. 
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individual to attain the pleasures of the senses only. We do not find any mention of accepting 
qualitative pleasure, or a difference between quantitative and qualitative pleasures in the 
ethical principles of materialistic outlook. What it considers is only the quantity of pleasure, 
i.e. one’s work should be aimed towards attaining maximum pleasure and that is the sole aim 
of life, and following this principle enjoyment becomes the only reality, which is also termed 


as unqualified hedonism by some scholars. 


One of the main reasons of criticism of materialism by other schools of Indian Philosophy 
may be the denial of moral values, human values which we acquire to act in accordance with 
certain norms of any specific institution, and the larger aim of it is to work for the betterment 
of the society; and second, the denial of the supreme end of life which is regarded as 


something over and above the bodily pleasures. 


At the end, it can be said that by emphasising upon the world of senses through the process of 
speculation; Materialism, or Lokayata closes all the doors of a higher virtuous life, with a 
place and respect for human values. With this it repudiates all other concepts of authority, of 
a belief in a transcendental being which is regarded as the supreme principle in almost all 
other schools of Indian Philosophy. However, the primacy of matter over spirit may said to 


be a bold outlook, and to explain the world on the basis of matter as well. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How does materialism prove the existence of consciousness? 


12.4 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have tried to explain two major philosophical approaches: one explaining the 
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possibilities of the origin of the universe, and the other attempting to explain everything in 
terms of material interaction. We observed how Materialism boldly rejects all those claims 
which cannot be established through the existence of matter and reduces even the existence of 
self to a bodily self. We also observed the significance of unanswered questions in Nasadiya 
Sukta, and how it nourishes our intellectual capacities in order to ponder over and reconstruct 


new possibilities of interpretations and ask more questions. 


12.5 KEY WORDS 


Cosmogony: The study of structure and origin of the universe. 

Dehatmavada: A theory which explains the existence of consciousness in and through 
matter. 

Transmigration of Soul: A form of reincarnation or passing of soul from one body to 


another after death. 
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12.7 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


(Note: Only hints are given here for answering the questions, please elaborate your answers 
with the help of these hints.) 

Check Your Progress I 

1. Starting from the general principle, it moves to specific details, and after that it claims to 
have a form, and in the last step it reveals as thought. This sukta does not resolve the mystery 


of creation; rather all steps which were moving towards clarity and certitude are rejected in 
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the last two verses. Thus the epistemic range of these verses goes from knowability to 
unknowability, and finally it comes into a realm which is beyond the categories of both 


known and unknown 


2. Negations, questions, and possibilities characterise the main theme throughout the sūkta. 
Starting with a possibility, every sukta ends either with negating that possibility or in the 


form of questioning. 


Check Your Progress II 

1. Consciousness is the result of the modification of matter in a certain proportion, The 
existence of a separate, eternal soul or a self beyond the physical body; everything, including 
independent reality of consciousness is rejected, because everything is reduced to matter, and 
can be explained in terms of material interactions. It is always seen associated with the body 


and never as independent from the physical body. 


2. The reason to reject the validity of inference is that in case of inference, the universal 
relation (vydpti) between the middle term and the minor term cannot be established. No 
source of valid knowledge can substantiate this universal relation, say between smoke and 
fire. There cannot be a logical certainty in case of an inductive relation, i.e. vyapti. Being 
limited only to particulars, perception cannot establish the universal relation, we would 
require another inference in order to verify it by inference; verbal testimony and other sources 
of knowledge rely on inferential knowledge, and thus they cannot verify the universal 


relation. 
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UNIT 13 BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


Structure 

13.0 Objectives 

13.1 Introduction 

13.2 Metaphysical Views of Buddhism 
13.3 Doctrine of Dependent Origination 
13.4 Metaphysical views of Jainism 
13.5 Let Us Sum Up 

13.6 Key Words 

13.7 Further Readings and References 


13.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


13.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit is to present, 
° metaphysical views of Early Buddhism 


° metaphysicl views of Jainism 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


Siddhārtha (Later known as Budda) was born in the sixth century B.C. When Siddhārtha 
woke up to the fact that the world is full of suffering, his mind got restless to find a solution 
for the ills of life. In fact, for him the individual instances of suffering were illustrations of a 
universal problem. Finding that the things of sense are empty, Siddhārtha decided to 
renounce the comfort of the palace and became a wanderer, for in those days the seekers of 


light began their search by repudiating the comforts of life and wandering in search of truth. 


" Prof. Sudha Gopinath, Koramangala, Banglore. (This unit is the revised version of the units 
“Buddhism-!” and “Jainism” of BPYC-131). 
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He made this great renunciation at the age of twenty-nine and first tried to find spiritual rest 
by philosophical thought under the tutelage of great teachers of that time. But soon he found 
that subtle dialectics are no cure for mental unrest. The other means of escape was through 
bodily austerities. He wandered with five ascetics who underwent bodily mortifications of the 
most severe type. However, the fervour of asceticism did not give him any solace and hence 
decided to have a fresh course of self-discipline characterized by less vigour. .He won over 
all evil thoughts and dispositions, conquered desire (trsnd), attachment (raga) and aversion 
(arati). He gained a deep insight into the mysteries of existence — first of self and then of 
human destiny in general and lastly of the universe as a whole. Thus seated under the bodhi 
tree, a new light dawned on Siddhartha and he became the enlightened one or the Buddha. 
Legend says that when he sat under the tree in meditation, Mara tried to distract him. But the 
Buddha conquered every temptation (Mara) and hence he is called hero (Vira), the Victor 
(Jina) and Tathagata, the one who knows things as they are. He is Arhat, the worthy. 
Buddha’s mission now was to help the great multitude of people who were living in sin and 
infancy. He preached the Gospel of the four Noble Truths and the eight-fold path to the 
troubled world. The peace and serenity on Buddha’s face just made him very dear to anyone 
who came under his influence. His first pupils were his five ascetic friends who had gone 


away from him when as Siddhartha, he decided to give up severe asceticism. 


There are many versions of the Buddhist scriptures written either in Pali, Prakrt or in 
Sanskrit. It is not possible to say that all that has come down to us is absolutely authentic and 
are Buddha’s own words. Certain old works are identified as those which serve as the basis of 
our knowledge of early Buddhism. These works are written in Pali, which may be a dialect of 


Sanskrit or may be a different language. 


The canon is generally known as Tripitaka (The Three Baskets) after the three sections into 


which it is divided. They Are: — 

Suttas or utterances of Buddha himself, 
Vinaya or rules of conduct, 

Abhidhamma or philosophical discussions. 


These pitakas are often in the form of dialogues and there is no methodical discussion in 
them of any topic in the modern sense of the term. They Contain many metaphors and 


allegories, which is also the cause of some indefiniteness about the doctrine of the Buddha. 
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Of the three pifakas the suttas are very important because they contain discourses by Buddha. 


It is divided into five sections: 

Digha Nikaya (long discourses) 

Majjima Nikaya (discourses of shorter length) 
Sanyutta Nikaya (collection of short pronouncements) 
Anguttara Nikaya (short passages arranged in sections) 


Khuddaka Nikaya (a matter of works of varying types containing Dhammapada, Jataka tales, 


etc.) 


The Vinaya Pitaka contains the rules of conduct of the Buddhist order of monks and nuns. 
The Abhidhamma pitaka is a collection of seven works on Buddhist philosophy and 


metaphysics. 


There are numerous other works in Pali, which are not generally considered canonical. The 
most important are the commentaries on the books of the canon. It is believed that most of 
these were compiled in Cylon by the great doctor Buddhaghosa of the fifth century A.D. from 
earlier commentaries. At a later date, Jataka verses were made into prose and that is one of 
their most beautiful narrative literatures. Buddhaghosa is also the author of ‘Visuddhimagga’, 
which means ‘The way of purification’. Another very important Pali work of early date is 
‘Milindapanha’ i.e., the questions of King Menander. The inscriptions of emperor Ashoka 
(273-232 B.C.) are also of great value because they are inspired by Buddhism inculcating the 
moral philosophy of Buddhism. 


Though Buddhismis anon-Vedic school and essentially different from the Upanisads in one 
sense we can say that certain Upanishadic tendencies are carried to their logical conclusions 
by the Buddha. For example, the Upanisads are against the belief in a personal God and the 
Buddha dismisses that conception altogether. So also, the self is explained negatively in the 
Upanisads and the Buddha eliminates the conception of a self, altogether. Buddha’s belief in 


Karma doctrine is a clear proof of the connection of Buddhism with the Upanisads. 


For Buddhism, there are ills (heya), and their causes (heya-hetu), so also a cure (hana) and a 
path (hanapaya) exist. This is just like the science of medicine. If there is an ailment (roga), 


there will be a cause for it (roga-hetu). Once the cause of the ailment is diagnosed, the cure is 
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not far away. This shows that though the Buddha said that all is suffering — Sarvam Dukham, 
he did not stop at that. Buddha’s doctrine is not a creed of despair. Even though he points out 
that misery is a fact, he does not say that man is doomed. Man can get peace here and now, 


says Buddha. 


Jainism is a way old form of heterodox system which repudiates the teachings of the Vedas. 
The word ‘Jainism’ is derived from ‘jina’ which means conqueror, i.e., one who has 
conquered his passions and desires. In all probability Jainism arose in the later Vedic period, 
and it was revived by Vardhamana, also called Mahavira or the great Spiritual hero, in the 6th 
century B.C. Vardhamana was the last in a series of prophets. According to tradition, twenty 
three prophets preceded him. Vardhamana was the twenty-fourth prophet or Tirthankara. 


Jaina tradition ascribes the origin of the system to Rsabha. 


Vardhamana was born in a princely family in north Bihar about 540 B.C. On attaining his 
30th year, he renounced all empirical comforts and led a life of severe abstinence 16 and 
meditation. After thirteen years of such penance he attained illumination securing freedom 
from all ills. He then became a ‘jina’or a spiritual leader, a word from which the term 


‘Jainism’ is derived. 


Jainism, like Buddhism and Carvaka/Lokayata, does not believe in the authority of the Vedas. 
All these three heterodox systems also are alike in so far as they do not believe in a supreme 
God. But unlike Carvaka and Buddhism, Jainism believes in permanent entities like the self 
and matter, because of which Jainism is described as a theological meaning between 


Brahminism and Buddhism. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


l. Write a note on the Siddhartha’s journey for truth. 
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13.2 METAPHYSICAL VIEWS OF BUDDHISM 


Early Buddhism recognizes the distinction between consciousness and matter but does not 
accept either a permanent self or a permanent unchanging material or physical world. Buddha 
established that there is nothing permanent and declared that everything is anatta or not self. 
Buddhist writings declare thus — “At any moment of experience, we stumble upon some 
particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure.” 
As given in experience, the Buddha believed in these transient sensations and said that it is 
not necessary to believe that these sensations belong to a permanent self. That is, he believed 
in only the states of consciousness. To him a sensations and the thought together with the 
physical frame with which they are associated are themselves the self. He described the self 
as an aggregate or Samghata. It is a psycho-physical entity known as nāma-rūpa (name and 
form). Nama or name refers to the physical factors and rūpa or form refers to the physical 
frame. A Close analysis of the ‘self shows that it is made up of five factors or skandhas. They 


Are: 


Sensation or feeling (vedana) of pleasure, pain and indifference; Perception or idea (samjfia) 
conceptual knowledge; Conative disposition (sarhskara); Discriminative intelligence or 


reason (vijfiana); Physical form. 


This brings out clearly the analytical character of Buddhism Highlighting The Psychological 
basis of its analysis. The explanation given about material things is similar. To the Buddha 
the attributes themselves are the objects and he denied any self-sustaining substance, apart 
from them. Thus, the material things, like the self, are also aggregates. This is Buddha’s 


nairdatmya vada or denial of the soul. 


The other important view of Buddhism is ksanika vada or the Law of Momentariness, 
according to which both the mental and physical reality are subjected to constant flux. When 
we look around us we notice that everything is subjected to constant change and nothing is 
permanent. To some extent, it is language, which leads to the mistaken notion of something 
enduring. We use one word to refer to one thing and one name to refer to one particular 
person and that makes us believe that a thing or a person is enduring even though it is 
constantly changing. Buddhism says that when we say “It thinks” or “It is white”, we mean 
by the ‘It’, nothing more than when we say, “It rains”. There are several parables in Buddhist 


literature to bring home to us the full import of the doctrine. The most famous parable is that 
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of the chariot. In the work, “Questions of king Milinda”, a conversation between the Greek 
King Menander and a Buddhist sage, Nagasena is recorded. The sage described the doctrine 
of no self but the king was not convinced. In order to make the king understand the theory, 
the sage asked him if the king came on foot or in a chariot. To this the king replied that he 
always travelled in a chariot. On learning this, the sage asked the king to define the chariot. 
Counting on the various parts of the chariot, the sage asked if we could call the pole, or the 
wheels or the axle as the chariot. This example made the king realize that ‘chariot’ is just a 
symbol for the various parts assembled together in a particular way. According to Buddhism, 
both soul and matter exist only as complexes and neither is a single self-contained entity. The 


fundamental teaching of Buddhism is the doctrine of dependent origination. 


13.3 DOCTRINE OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


According to this doctrine, “this arising that arises, this ceasing that ceases to be.” The 
doctrine of universal change and impermanence follows from this fundamental teaching of 
Buddhism, viz., Pratitya Samutpada (Pacciya Samutpdda). Change can be understood in 
terms of conditional existence. This law of causation is the basis of continuity. Both the 
elements of the material world and of the mental world are subjected to laws of physical and 
moral causation. This law insists on the necessity of sufficient conditions. Buddha neither 
believed in ‘Being nor non-Being’; but only in ‘Becoming’. Thus he gave a dynamic 
explanation of the real. The symbols generally used to illustrate this conception are the 
stream of water and the self-consuming flame. Just as the flame and the stream of water, both 
the metal and the physical reality are subjected to constant flux. When we view the aggregate, 
be it the self or the material object in time, we notice that they are not the same even for two 
moments. So the self and the material world are each a flux (santana). Just as the flame and 
the stream of water, everything is only a series (vithi) — a succession of similar things or 
happenings. The notion of fixity we have of them is wholly fictitious. There were two views 
currently during the time when Buddha philosophized — one believing in Being and the other 
in non-Being. Buddha opposed both these views when he propounded his view of reality as 
dynamic. . Thus, according to Buddhism, neither Being nor non-Being is the truth; the truth is 
that everything is ‘Becoming’. We know through experience that everything is characterized 
by birth, growth, decay and death, which means that everything is subjected to constant 
change and that nothing is permanent. What is important to note is that for Buddha, there is 


incessant change but at the same time there is nothing that changes. There is action but no 
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agent. Since everything is a series, it is relevant to ask as to what is the relation between any 
two successive members of the series. One explanation given during the time of the Buddha 
was that it is accidental, and the other explanation did recognize a causal relation as 
underlying the succession but introduced a supernatural power like God in addition to the 
known factors. Buddha rejected both these views and postulated necessity as the sole 
governing factor. In denying chance he took his stand on the uniformity of nature and in 
denying supernatural intervention; he disassociated himself from all dogmatic religion. 
According To Buddhism, the causal law governing change in the phenomenal world is not a 
mere unfolding of a cause but the result of certain external factors co-operating with it. 
Change can be understood in terms of conditional existence. In other words, a causal series 
will not begin unless certain conditions are fulfilled and the series will continue so long as all 
the factors are there. The series will end only when one or more co-operating factors are 
withdrawn. For example, the flame series will not start until the wick, the oil, etc. are there 
and will continue till one or more of the factors are withdrawn. The law itself is universal and 
does not admit of exceptions but yet the operation of the law is dependent on conditions. This 
is the precise reason why it is called “dependent origination” or “pratitya samutpdda” - that 
being present, this becomes; from the arising of that, this arises”. The literal meaning of the 
phrase ‘pratitya samutpada’ is “arising in correlation with”. Conversely, the law indicates that 
when the conditions cease to be, the series will cease, or “from the cessation of that, this 


ceases.” 


The Buddhist psychology, which explains their views on epistemology, is also based on the 
theory of causation, or law of dependent origination. As pointed out earlier, the nāma rūpa 
(aggregate of name and form) refer to five conditions and they arise depending upon one 
another. In Samyutta-Nikaya HI 1.0.1, it is said, “The four mahabhitas (the elements of fire, 
air, water and earth) were the hetu and paccaya/pratyaya (reason and cause) for the 
communication of the ripa khandha (form). Contact is the cause of the communication of the 
feelings (vedana); sense contact is also the hetu and paccaya for the communication of the 
sannakkandha (specific knowing), sense- contact is also the hetu and paccaya for the 
communication of the sankharakkandha (mental states and synthetic activity). But nama rūpa 


is the hetu and pacccaya for the communication of the vinnanakkanda (reason).” 


Pratitya Samutpada or the theory of dependent origination is the most significant in early 
Buddhism. It is central to all the views of the Buddha. Unlike the other causal theories like 


svabhava vada, which lead to determinism, Buddha’s views make room for human effort. 
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After the great renunciation, under the bodhi tree, it is the law of contingent causation, which, 
at last, flashed across Siddhartha’s mind and made him the ‘Buddha’. The theory states, “that 
becoming, this becomes or that being absent, this does not become” which means that every 
effect has a series of causes and hence the Buddha went on to find the cause of suffering and 
the method by which with one’s own effort, freedom from suffering is possible. Before going 
on to Buddha’s practical teachings it is necessary to examine some of the criticism leveled 


against Buddhism. 


One of the commonly alluded criticisms against Ksanika vada or the doctrine of 
momentariness is as to how such a theory can account for memory. If everything is 
continually renewed, it is important to know how recognition of objects, the apprehension of 
objects as the same that we already know is explained. Buddhism answers that things in the 
two moments of cognition are only similar and we mistake them to be the same. In other 
words, all recognition is erroneous since similarity is mistaken for identity. As regards 
memory, the Buddhist explanation is that each phase of experience as it appears and 
disappears is wrought up into the next, so that every successive phase has within it all the 
potentialities of its predecessors which manifest when the conditions are favorable. Hence, 
though a man is not the same in two successive moments, he is not quite different. The self is 
not only a collection entity but also a recollect-ive entity. It is on this basis Buddhism 
establishes moral responsibility. This is clear from the suttas of Buddhism and their Jataka 
Stories, where a sinner is pointed at and told that he alone reaps the fruits of his actions. 
Buddhism denies unity in the sense of identity of material, but recognizes continuity in its 
place. If we represent two self-series as Al, A2, A3...and B1, B2, B3, ... though the two 
series are not identical, there is a kinship among the members of each series. That is, there is 
a kinship between Al, A2, A3...etc., but Al will not have a kinship with B1 or A2 with B2 
and so on. Thus, Buddhism recognizes a ‘fluid self’, which cannot be regarded as altogether a 
dissimilar or distinct series. Several thinkers commenting on this aspect of Buddhism have 
opined that by giving the above theory, the Buddhist has tacitly admitted a self, transcending 
the experience of the moment because a series can never become aware of itself. Some others 
are of the opinion that Buddha did not disbelieve in the concept of self but the later followers 
of the Buddha innovated the negation of the self. This point is debatable but it goes without 
saying that the principles of impermanence and no-self are fundamental to the teachings of 


the Buddha. 
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Early Buddhism recognized only four elements or bhitas viz., earth, fire and air. They did not 
believe in the concept of akasa. However, we must remember that these names are only 
conventional and they do not stand for anything more than the sense data associated with 
them viz., hardness, fluidity, heat and pressure respectively. The material world, our senses 
and our bodies are all aggregates derived from these elements and they are called bhautika to 
indicate their secondary character. The psychical aspects are called caitta or mental “Dharma 
dhatu” is the term used in Buddhism to refer to the causal elements that are responsible for 


the manifestation of phenomena. Dharma dhatu has two aspects: 
The world of phenomenal manifestation. 
The state of ‘thusness’ or noumena. 


The causal theory of Buddhism usually applies to the phenomenal world but in speaking of 
the ideal world as realized the latter sense is also applied. Taking the first sense of the term 
‘dharma dhatu’ it refers to the actual world, the realm of all elements of phenomenal 
existence. Causal origination is thus the theory, which sets out the fact that all beings are 
correlative, interdependent and mutually originating. Matter and mind arise simultaneously 
due to interdependence. It refers to the totality of all existence- Dharma dhatu, in its reference 
to the world, speaks of the sphere of sarhsara (life flux), the cycle of birth and death, which is 
one of dynamic becoming. Thus, all created beings dependent on the principle of cause and 
effect are within its realm. Taken in this sense, only the Buddha or enlightened being is 
outside the dharma dhatu. In the second sense, i.e., in the sense of thusness or noumena, it 
signifies the state of liberation or ‘Nirvana.’ It is the stage of cessation of all becoming, it is 


the true state of all things in the universe, freedom from bondage and the final release from 


13.4 METAPHYSICAL VIEWS OF JAINISM 


The distinguishing feature of Jainism is its belief in the eternal and independent existence of 
spirit and matter or in the animate and inanimate respectively called Jiva and ajiva. But by 
spirit we have to understand only the individual self and not the supreme soul as in the 
Upanisads. According to Jainism, the jīvas are many in number and even material entities 
possess a soul. One of the curious features of Jainism is the belief in the variable size of the 
Jiva in its empirical condition. It is capable of expansion and contraction according to the 
dimension of the physical body with being. In Their Empirical form they are classified as 


having one sense, two senses and so forth. Jains believe that the Jiva is both an experiment 
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(bhokta) and an agent (karta). The intrinsic nature of the Jiva is perfection and is 
characterized by infinite intelligence, infinite peace, infinite nature of the Jiva is obscured 
though not destroyed. Again, the difference in bound Jivan is due to the degrees of their 
connection with matter. Karma is conceived as subtle particles of matter, and the presence of 


karmic matter in the soul is the cause of the soul's bondage. 


Consciousness, according to Jainism, is the very essence of Jiva. They say that in an 
inorganic body, the soul’s consciousness is dormant while it is active in the organic body. 
Knowledge is a quality of the soul and a conscious self-experiences perception, intention, etc. 
Jains prove the existence of the soul by pointing out that the soul is directly experienced 
owing to the ‘I — consciousness’ (aham pratyaya) in “I did, I do, and I shall do”. Jains point 
out that doubt presupposes a doubter as its ground. That ground is a soul or conscious self. 
Further, jains point out that consciousness cannot be the quality of a material body because 
the body has form and knowledge, feeling, etc. Again, the material body cannot be the 
substratum of consciousness because perception, memory, etc are absent in deep sleep or 


death even though the body is present. 


Jiva’s relation to matter explains the Jaina view of knowledge. Knowledge is not something 
that characterizes the Jiva but it constitutes Jiva’s very essence. The Jiva therefore can know 
everything unaided directly and exactly as it is if there is no impediment in its way. In other 
words, all knowledge is in the soul though it manifests itself only when the impending media 
are removed. The knowledge which a Jiva has is fragmentary because of the obstruction 
caused by karma which interferes with its power of perception. The impediments are passions 
and emotions. The Jaina, therefore, recognizes differences in the extent of enlightenment that 
a self may possess depending upon the extent to which obstacles (karma) have been removed. 
But there can be no self without knowledge or knowledge without a self. The culmination of 
enlightenment is reached when the obstacles are completely broken down. This is kevala 
jana when one becomes omniscient. This knowledge is pure because it is immediate and is 
obtained without any aid like sense, mind, etc. Thus, from the Jaina point of view, senses and 
mind are aids to knowledge only from the empirical point of view. They are also 


impediments being part of matter. 


Jaina epistemology points out that the process of knowledge does not modify the object of 
knowledge. The consciousness of the Jiva is ever active and this activity reveals its own 


nature as well as that of the object. As light reveals itself and other objects, so also 
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knowledge reveals itself and other objects. Again In knowing anything, the self knows itself 


simultaneously. If it did not know itself, nothing else could impart this knowledge to it. 


Consciousness which is the essence of jiva has two manifestations — (1) darsana or intuition 
(ii) jana or knowledge. In the case of intuition, the details are not perceived while in 
knowledge the details are also known. Darsana is simple apprehension while jiana is 
conceptual knowledge. In its perfect condition referred to as Kevala Jnana, darsana and jiana 


are together. Such knowledge is perfect, free from any doubt or uncertainty. 


Apart from jiva, the other everlasting category of the universe is ajiva. According to Jainism, 
the whole universe can be brought under one or other of the two everlasting, uncreated, co- 
existing but independent categories described as jiva and ajiva. That which has consciousness 
is jiva and that which has no consciousness but can be touched, tasted, seen and smelt is 
ajiva. Jiva and ajiva do not correspond to ‘IT’ and ‘not I’, but it is an objective classification of 
things in the universe. This Classification clearly shows the realistic and relative stand point 
of Jainism. The ajiva is the object and Jainism says that as sweaty as there is a subject that 


knows so sweaty there is an object that is known. 


The term ‘ajiva’ is used to denote the five categories of pudgala (matter), kala (time), dharma 
(motion), adharma (rest) and akasa (space). Of these, dharma, adharma, akaSa andkala are 
without form (arūpa) and matter is with form (rūpa). Their essential distinction from the jiva 


is that they as such lack life and concessions. 


Pudgala denotes matter or material object in general. Matter possesses colour, flavour, odour 
and touch. Sound is considered not as a quality but as a mode of it. Matter is not created but 
indistinguishable and real. It is real and independent of the perceiving mind. The basic 
definition of pudgala, which stands for matter in Jainism, is “that which can be experienced 
by the five sense organs.” The second definition is derived from the etymology of the 
compound word ‘pudgala’. The term ‘pud’ refers to the process of combination and ‘gala’ 
stand for disassociation. The significance of the definition lies in the atomic theory of the 
Jains. The term ‘anu’ which means atom is found in the Upanisads but there is no systematic 
atomic theory in the Upanisads. We can say that the Jaina atomic theory is the earliest. The 
ultimate constituent of matter is anu or paramanu (atom). The atoms are all of the same kind, 
yet they can give rise to an infinite variety of things. Even the elements of earth, water, fire 
and air are divisible and have a structure. By developing the respective characteristics of 


odour, flavour, etc. the atoms become differentiated and thus the material world is divided 
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though the atoms are not different from one another qualitatively. Therefore matter has two 
forms, one atomic or simple and the other compound called skandha. The process of 
combination of atoms gives rise to the molecules or skandha. All perceivable objects are 
skandhas. It is the combination of molecules that is responsible for the different types of 


objects with varying qualities. Six forms of skandha are recognized 


Bhadra (Gross) — Bhadra: This type of skandha when split cannot regain the original 


undivided form. For example, solids. 


Bhadra: When split, this type of skandha has the capacity to join together, for example, 
liquids. 


Bhadra — Suksma (finer): This type of skandha appears gross but is really subtle. It can 
neither be split, nor pierced through or taken up in hand, for example, Sun, heat, shadow, 


light, etc. Minute particles of these are evident to senses. 


Suksma — Bhadra: This type of skandha appears subtle but is really gross, for example, 


sensation of touch, colour and sound. 


Suksma: Skandhas of this type are extremely subtle and they are beyond sense perception. It 
is matter in this subtle form that constitutes karma, which by is influx into the jiva brings on 


sarhsāra or bondage. 
Suksma - Suksma: They are finer than Suksma Skandhas. 


From the atomic theory, it is clear that the Jaina view of reality is identity and change. The 
Jaina view states that to suffer change and yet endure is the privilege of existence. The 
change or modes are known as paryayas, which come into being, persist for at least for one 
instant and then disappear. The change is due to the different modes of combination of atoms. 
Underlying all the changing modes is the fact there is the identity of the ultimate constituents, 
the atoms. Thus in the atoms, we find the identity element, in their combining to form 
molecules and in the division of and addition of atoms, we find the element of change. 
According Jainism, the nature of reality is such that there is a constant factor while there is 


change, which is also real. Thus Jainism defines reality as one-in-many. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is consciousness, according to Jain Philosophy? 


13.5 LET US SUM UP 


Buddhism believes in the doctrine of flux and dependend origination. Each moment arises 


due to some cause and this moment perishes and can cause another moment. 


Jainism believes the multifacetedness of Reality. Objects are multiple and each object has 
mutilple qualities. Jainism claims that we are limited being and a limited being can know 


only some of the aspects/dimensions of an object. 


13.6 KEY WORDS 


Appanage : An appanage is the grant of an estate, titles, offices, or other things of value 
to the younger male children of a sovereign, who under the system of primogeniture would 


otherwise have no inheritance. 


Relativism : Relativism is the idea that some elements or aspects of experience or culture 


are relative to, i.e., dependent on other elements or aspect. 


The Jataka Tales : The Jataka Tales refer to a voluminous body of folklore-like literature 
native to India concerning the previous births (ati) of the Buddha. The word most 
specifically refers to a text division of the Pali Canon of Theravada Buddhism, included in 
the Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. Jataka also refers to the traditional commentary on 
this book. 
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13.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1) When Siddhartha (Siddha+ artha) woke up to the fact that the world is full of 
suffering, his mind got restless to find a solution for the ills of life. In fact, for him the 
individual instances of suffering were illustrations of a universal problem. Finding that the 
things of sense are empty, Siddhartha decided to renounce the comfort of the palace and 
became a wanderer, for in those days the seekers of light began their search by repudiating 


the comforts of life and wandering in search of truth. 

Check Your Progress II 

1) Consciousness is the very essence of Jiva. 

Consciousness which is the essence of jiva has two manifestations — 


(i) darsana or intuition (ii) jiana or know 
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UNIT 14 PHILOSOPHY OF THE EPICS 


Structure 

14.0 Objectives 

14.1 Introduction 

14.2 An Overview 

14.3 Reflection on the Core Issues/Concepts 
14.4 Philosophical Response 

14.5 Let Us Sum Up 

14.6 Key Words 

14.7 Further Readings and References 


14.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 
14.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit, students are expected to know the following: 
Philosophy and Literature: Darsana and Sahitya 

Epics as Mahākāvya: Definition and Variety 

An overviews of the Major Mahākāvyas 

An overview of The Mahabharata and The Bhagavad-Gita 
An overview of The Ramayana 


Philosophical Imprint of the Epics. 


* Mr. Ajay Jaiswal, Doctoral Research Scholar, Centre for Philosophy, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. This unit is taken from BPYC-131 (Unit 3, Block 1). 
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il. 


ii. 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy, in its original sense, denotes a quest for a vision that captures the essence of the 
world as a whole. In Greek antiquity, ‘sophia’ and ‘philo’ together meant the love of wisdom 
and the result as vision was described as ‘kosmotheoria’. German philosophers called this 
synoptic vision ‘weltanschauung’ or simply a world-view. The same enterprise is called Darsana 
in Indian philosophical parlance. Now, this vision would also include its narrative in the form of 
literature. Many philosophers and literary theorists, from West as well as East, have contended 
that both the disciplines should not be seen in isolation. They converge at many points and 
thereby being complementary and supplementary to each other. Philosophy devoid of concrete 
illustration from the historic world is blind and historicity without any philosophy is empty and 


dry. 


The above point is most evident when we analyze a particular genre of poetry (or in general of 
literature) known as epic. The term epic is derived from the Greek and Latin words like ‘epikos’ 
and ‘epicus’ respectively meaning — a tale, story, prophecy, proverb or poetry in a large form. 
Around the eighteenth century, it was extended to mean a grand and heroic form. Accordingly, 
Miller Williams defined epic as a long narrative told on a grand scale of time and place, 
featuring a larger than life protagonist and heroic action. In India this sense of epic has existed 
since thousands of years ago. In Indian context, the epics may be denoted by laukika sahitva 
(folk literature) or Mahakavya (the great poems). In this unit, we will understand the basis of 
such division of literature and a detailed reflection on the contents, themes, and philosophy of 


the first two great epics of India out of the following: 
Hindu Epics 

The Mahabharata 

The Ramayana 


Epics of Kalidasa 


2- Buddhists Epics of Ashvaghosa 


3- Jaina Epics 


14.2 AN OVERVIEW 


Before we delve deep into the contents, themes, and philosophy of major Indian epics, we need 
to construct a basic understanding of kāvya in Sanskrit literature. The word ‘kdavya’ has been 
described in many ways by various philosophers yet the universal consensus is that the creation 
of a poet (kavi) is kavya (kaveh karma kavyam) and it must be able to evoke certain rasa (joy) in 
the heart of the perceiver or reader. It also involves aesthetic sensitivity. Accordingly, all the 


genres of Sanskrit literature of great importance would come under kavya. 
Kavya is further divided into two kinds 
Sravya Kavya — 


It is that which is linguistic, can be communicated verbally either through reading or perceiving. 
It would include genres like padya (poetry), gadya (prose) and champu (a mixture of gadya and 
padya). Further gadya kavya is divided into kathd (story) and akhyayikd (narratives). Finally, 
padya kavya is divided in Mahakavya, khandakavya and muktaka kavya. The last division is 


based on the volume of the content. 
Drsyva Kavya — 


It goes beyond the verbal communication as it involves communication of rasa through the 
characters. It might focus on their dress, gestures, curves, designs, actions, drama, and other fine 


arts. It also essentially involves visual metaphors (rūpaka). 


Origin and Development of Kavya/ Mahakavya 


Kavyas in Sanskrit literature originate in the earliest poetic hymns (sikta) of Rgveda. Usha 
Sukta is an excellent example of Vedic kāvya. In the later developments of Vedas, as in 
Brahamana, Aranyaka, and Upanisads also, kāvya were scattered in poetic and dialogue form. 
Hence, the seeds of Advya or Mahakavya were present but not fully germinated. Epic as a 
Mahdakavya in its proper sense begins with the Ramayana of Valmiki and Mahabharata of 
Vyasa. Later on the tradition was carried forward by authors like Ashvaghosa, Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, Magha, Sriharsa,etc. In this unit, we shall explore the insights of the first two 


Mahakavya. 
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Characteristics of Mahakavya — 


Ancient Indian scholars, like Bhamaha, author of Agnipurana, Dandi, Hemchandra, 
Vishvanatha, have attempted to formulate some essential characteristics in great detail. Among 
them, Dandi’s description of a Mahakavya is most fascinating and universally accepted. Dandi, 
in his book Kavyadarsha, mentions that an Epic should commence in a bliss dispensing tone 
(asirvadatmaka), a mood of submission to the Divine (namaskardtmaka) and should hint at the 
subject matter (vastunirdesatmaka). Its plot (kathanaka) should not be purely fictitious but 


based on the ancient historic records or on Purdna tradition. 


Its protagonist should be of high moral caliber like patience, wisdom, courage, piety, etc. and 
should belong to a descent lineage. Protagonists can be one or many but have to be from the 
same or higher lineage. It should be structured in cantos (sarga), i.e., in different sections. The 
number of cantos must be at least eight and in every canto, only one particular kind of meter 
(chand) of the verses must be employed. The only exceptions are the last few verses, which can 


have slight modifications in their chand. 


Furthermore, a Mahakavya must exhibit either svingara rasa (adornment) or vir rasa (courage) 
or santa rasa (peace) as the primary rasa the remaining two as secondary rasa. It must portray a 
harmonious picture of the four purusartha- dharma (righteousness) artha (wealth) kama 
(sensuous pleasure) and Moksa (ultimate Bliss as liberation). In addition, it must also vividly 
describe some common themes such as city, village, ocean, mountains, sunset, sunrise, garden, 


water-play, marriage, union and separation, child-birth, war, etc. 


From the above characteristics, it is clearly evident that the Mahdakavyas were not just for the 
sake of literary scholarship, but they had specific philosophical leanings. The idea of salutation 
in the beginning (mangalacarana), development of moral character, exhibition of life in its 
myriad form, the goal of life as dharma, artha, kama, and Moksa, are some of the essential 
philosophical underpinnings of Epics or Mahakavya. In the following sections, we shall delve 
deep into these philosophical notions after providing a brief sketch of the Mahdakavyas, viz., the 


Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the meaning and characteristics of epic and Mahakavya? 


Sanskrit literature can be broadly divided into two parts- vedika and laukika. Vedika sahitya 
pertains to the transcendental philosophical matters. It includes Samhita, Brahmana, Aranyanka, 
and Upanisads. It is also called sabda pramana. Laukika sahitya pertains to the worldly subject 
matter. Common people have direct access to them and which in turn influences their day-to-day 
activities of private and public sphere. The first kavi of vedic sahitya was Brahma while the first 
kavi of laukika sahitya is the sage Valmiki. Valmiki is therefore known as the adi kavi. Adi means 


the first and the great both. 


1. The Ramayana 


As indicated above the parameters of being the first and the great both justify the title of 
Valmiki as Gdi when we analyze his great epic work ‘the Ramayana’. In the words of Jawaharlal 


Nehru- The story of the epic is a part of the texture of the lives of our people. In its praise A.A. 
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Macdonell also writes — Probably no work of world literature, secular in origin, has ever 


produced such a profound influence on the life and thought of people as the Ramayana. 


The Texture of the Ramayana 


Though Ramayana is so widely popular in India, that a detailed narration would be repeated yet 
we need to briefly grasp the texture of this Epic. Etymologically ‘Ramayana’ comes from the 
two Sanskrit words — Rama and Gyana meaning the path or place of Rama. It is the grand and 
heroic journey of prince Rama. The Radmdyana contains 24000 verses (slokas) divided into 
seven chapters or cantos, namely, Balakanda, Ayodhyakanda, Aranyakanda, Kiskindhakanda, 


Sundarkanda, Yuddhakanda, and Uttarakanda. A brief summary of these chapters is as follows: 
1. Balakanda 


As the name suggests, it describes how the prince Rama and his brother- Laksmana, Bharat, and 
Satrughna, are born; how they are sent to Gurukul — the ancient Vedic school and how they learn 


various arts such as archery, politics, ethics, daily rituals, etc. 
2. Ayodhyakanda 


The plot of the second chapter is the city palace of Ayodhya, when the four princes return to 
their palace; Rama is set to inherit the throne. He also gets married to Sīta by breaking Shiva’s 
bow. But due to the envy of Kaikeyi, the royal maid, Ram is made to relinquish his title and go 


to exile with his wife and brother Laksamana. 
3. Aranyakanda 


It describes Rama’s early exile years in the forest and eventually during which many important 
events take place displaying the righteousness and courage of Rama, Sita, and Laksmana. The 


chapter culminates with the abduction of Sita by Ravana, the king of Lanka. 
4. Kiskindhakanda 


The story progresses in the forest called Kiskindha in southern India where Rama meets his 


devoted allies like Hanumana, Sugriva, and Jamvanta. The plan to bring back Sita is set. 


5. Sunderkanda 
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It describes Rama’s journey to Lanka, It is sunder or beautiful in terms of lyrics, the praise of 
Hanuman and his army, and the joy of Sita. It is also recited today in India in isolation from 


Ramayana. 
6. Yuddhakanda 


As the name suggests, it describes how the story culminates in a war between Rama’s and 


Ravana’s army. Eventually, Ravana is killed and Sita is rescued. 
7. Uttarakanda 


The last chapter is on the life of Rama having returned to Ayodhya after exile. It also includes 
the banishment of Sita, the birth of two sons, Lava and Kusa, absorption of Sita in the holy 


Earth, and the ascent of Rama to the Heaven. 


Philosophical Underpinnings of the Ramayana 
1l- Rasas 


Rasa means the sense of joy that arises when one encounters an epic or any piece of art and 
literature. These are the seat of emotions in the human soul. The pradhdna rasa (primary 
emotion) of Ramayana is karuna rasa (grief and compassion). This epic begins and dissolves in 
the same rasa. Sringara rasa (romance) is seen in union, separation, and reunion of Rama and 
Sita. Vira rasa (courage) is also exhibited mainly in the Yuddhakanda. Hasya rasa is evident as 
in the case of Surpanakha. Raudra (fury) is also seen in Ravana, adbhuta (extraordinary) in 


Hanumana, and santa (peace) in the characters of many sages. 


2- Characters of Morality 


In this Epic, various characters contain the epitome of particular aspects of morality. The author 
wants to install them in the common masses. Rama is the character of the highest moral order 
(maryādā purusottama). Dasaratha epitomizes a fatherly love. Kausalya and Sumitra display the 


patience and love of motherly nature. Sumanta is the ideal minister and Manthara is the ideal 
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faithful servant. Hanumana is the ideal devotee, Laksmana, the ideal brother, and Sita the ideal 


wife. 
3- Human-centric 


In Ramayana the divine attributes are situated in human form. The divine here descends in the 
characters who are normal people of a kingdom. It shows that the divine qualities can be 
imbibed by human beings also. Such an approach of the Ramdyana is unparalleled in the history 


of Sanskrit literature. Thus, the spirit of Ramayana has a humanist dimension as well. 
4-  Purusartha and Asrama 


Purusartha is the central notion of Indian philosophy and morality. Etymologically, it is derived 
from the two Sanskrit words, purusa and artha, meaning the purpose of human beings. They are 
four as dharma (righteousness or duty), artha (wealth), kama (sensuous fulfillment), and Moksa 
(liberation). The epic does not eulogize artha and kama but it does not dismiss it as well. They 
are suggested to be fulfilled within the limits of dharma. The primary importance is given to the 
dharma aspect as epitomized in the character of Rama, Hanumana, Laksmana, Vibhisana. 
Ramayana depicts the victory of dharma over adharma. The epic does not describe much about 


Moksa but again does not dismiss its importance. 


Asramas are also the founding pillars of Sandtana dharma. Though all the dsramas are 
described in the epic but the central focus has been on the grhastha asrama dharma which we 


find in Rama’s management of his kingdom and family affairs. 
5- Metaphoric Suggestions 


Besides moral and aesthetic importance, saints and philosophers down the ages have tried to 
derive a suggested meaning (metaphor) of the story of Ramayana. For instance, Vivekananda 
interprets it in an Advaitic sense where Rama is seen as the Supreme Brahman, Sita is seen as 
jivatma (the individual soul), and Lanka is illustrated as a human body. The jivatma which is 
encaged in the body of Lanka always desires to meet her Supreme Lord (Brahman). The only 
hindrance is that of raksasas or our evil character traits. Vibhisana represents the sattva guna 
(auspicious qualities), Ravana represents the rajoguna or our ego, and Kumbhakarana represents 


the tamoguna or the inertia. Hanumana is seen as the guru or the vital force of jiva by which the 
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soul rememnbers God and God in turn comes and saves the jivatman by killing the ego of 


Ravana. 


2. The Mahabharata 


The second great epic (Mahakdvya) after the Ramayana is the Mahabharata, which literally 
denotes a battle name that took place in Kuruksetra some 5000 years ago. If the Ramayana is the 
adi kavya of Sanskrit then Mahabharata is the first historical epic (itihdsa kavya) of India. 
According to ‘The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Hinduism’, the Mahabharata is the longest epic 
or text in the history of mankind. It contains over one lakh slokas (verses) and over 1.8 million 
words and is roughly ten times the length of Odyssey and Iliad combined. Scholars like WJ 
Johnson have also compared it with the Bible, the Quran and the works of Homer and 
Shakespeare. In Indian tradition, it is also called the fifth Veda or visva kosa (the treasure of 


world knowledge). 


Texture of the Mahabharata 


As stated above, the Mahabharata consists of over one lakh slokas. It was composed by Vyasa 
with the help of god Ganesa. In its chapters, it contains stories within stories. Further, it is 


composed of 18 parvas (books) and then further sub-parvas (or sub-chapters), viz., as follows: 


. Adi Parva — As the name suggests, it delineates the origin of the Mahabharata, the race of 


Bharat, and Bhrgu. 


Sabha Parva — It depicts the life of the court of Indraprastha, the yajfia (sacrifice) of 
Yudhisthira, the game of dice, disrobing of Draupadi and the exile of the Pandavas. 


. Vana Parva - It describes the twelve years of exile of the Pandavas. 
. Virata Parva — It describes the incognito lives of the Pandavas at the court of Virata. 


. Udyoga Parva — ‘Ugdyoga’ means efforts and here it signifies the attempts and efforts made to 


avoid war between Kauravas and Pandavas. 


. Bhisma Parva — Herein commences the great battle and it describes the heroic performance of 
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10. 


11. 


12 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Bhisma in the battlefield and eventually his fall on the bed of arrows. This parva also contains 


the world famous Bhagavad-Gita - the Song of the Lord. 


Drona Parva — It describes the performance and death of Dronacarya at the battlefield including 


other martyrs. 
Karna Parva — It describes the heroic performance of Karna, the son of Kuntt. 


Salya Parva — It depicts the last day of the battle as Salya being the Commander in chief. It also 


described the duel between Bhima and Duryodhana which ended the war. 


Sauptika Parva — It describes how Asvathama, Krpa, and Krtavarma kill the remaining 
Pandava’s army during their sleep leaving only seven warriors on the Pandavas and three on the 


side of Kauravas. 


Strī Parva — It depicts the lamenting of Gandhari who curses Krsna for the destruction of 


Kauravas. 
Santi Parva — It depicts the coronation of Bhisma. 


Anusasana Parva — It includes the final commands or instructions (anusadsana) given to 


Yudhisthira by Bhisma. 


Asvamedhika Parva — It describes the asvamedha yajfia of Yudhisthira, the conquests of 


Arjuna and the speech of Anu-Gita by Krsna to Arjuna. 


Asramavasika Parva — It describes the death of Dhritarashtra, Kunti, and Gandhari in a 


Himalayan hermitage. 


Mausala Parva — It describes the materialization of Gandhari’s curse with the destruction of 


Krsna’s race of Yadavas/Yaduvansa. 


Mahaprasthanika Parva — It describes the great journey of the Padavas and Draupadi towards 


the Himalayas. 
Svargarohana Parva — It describes the ultimate ascent of the Pandavas to svarga (heaven). 
In addition to these 18 parvas, there is a chapter named Harivarnsa Parva as an appendage, 


which describes the life of Krsna, not covering the eighteen chapters. 
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2- 


3- 


Philosophical Underpinning of the Mahabharata 


Again, Mahābhārata is not just a story for a recreational purpose; rather it is a great narrative or 
epic on fundamental philosophical issues of Sandtana Dharma. Some of the philosophical 


foundations can be explained as follows: 
Purusartha 


The meaning and importance of Purushartha has been already stated above. The Mahabharata 
also portrays characters who exhibit excellence in Purusartha, for instance, in the life Karna, 
Arjuna, Krsna, Bhima, Bhisma, etc. Yudhisthira is also portrayed as dharmaraja, i.e., the king 
(guardian) of Dharma. The ascent of Pandavas to svarga (heaven) highlights the importance of 


Moksa as the final aim of life. 
Law of Karma 


Numerous stories of the Mahabharata also illustrate the importance and efficacy of the law of 
Karma, which simply says what is sowed, is reaped. It is the application of causality in the realm 
of action. For instance, Duryodahana and Kauravas have to pay for their wrong deed of 
disrobing Draupadi in the battlefield and when Bhima kills Duryodhana. Great Gcaryas also, 
who take the side of immorality, like Bhisma, also had to pay as per their karma. The law of 
Karma also supervenes the god-head authorities such as Krsna who is cursed by Gandhari and 
eventually his race of Yadavas is devastated. Thus, the law of karma is the sole regulator of the 


entire narrative of the Mahabharata. 


The Bhagavad-Gita and its Philosophy 


The full-fledged philosophy of the times of the Mahabharata is encapsulated in the Bhagavad- 
Gita or the song of the Lord dispensed to Arjuna in the battlefield in the Bhishma Parva of the 


Mahabharata. It is composed of 700 verses divided into eighteen chapters. 


The Bhagavad-Gita is one of the major scriptures of Vedanta, and all its seeds can be found in 
it. For instance, Adi Sarmkaracarya has derived the path of Knowledge (jñāna) from it. 
Vaisnavite scholars like Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, and Vallabha have derived the 


importance of bhakti or the path of devotion from it. Scholars like Tilak derive the importance 
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of niskama karma (selfless action) from it. Some scholars like Gandhi and Vivekananda have 
derived the philosophy of samanvaya yoga from it, i.e., the path of harmony of action driven by 


pure knowledge and surrender to God. 


The Bhagavad-Gita also institutionalizes the philosophy of social structure of varna and asrama 
dhama. When Arjuna is reluctant to fight in the battlefield or was inclined to take the path 
renunciation, Krsna teaches him the path action rather than renunciation. The path of 
renunciation was contrary to his svadharma (intrinsic nature) as he was a warrior (ksatriva). 
Krsna emphatically says that to die in one’s svadharma is greater than to live with the dharma 


of someone else. 


Hence, the Bhagavad-Gita presents a synoptic picture of the philosophy of Vedas, Upanisads, 


and Purdnas through the words of Sri Krsna. 
Metaphoric Suggestions 


Philosophers like Mahatma Gandhi have contended that the battle of Mahabharata never took 
place historically. It is merely an allegory given by Vyasa who wanted to preach certain core 
messages of Hinduism, like self-less action based on varna and dsrama systems. For Gandhi, 
the Mahabharata is the state of mind of each and every individual. Kauravas are the negative 
forces and Pandavas the sdtvic (positive) forces. The chariot of Krsna also symbolizes the 
human condition where Arjuna is the jivadtmana, horses are the indriyas (sense organs) and 
Krsna, the charioteer is the Supreme Lord. The state of dilemma posed by Arjuna is the state of 
mind of every individual and the path of happiness is following one’s svadahrma. Gandhi, 
however, also emphasized the futility of violence as the war of the Mahabharata did not bring 
peace but only remorse and regret. However, at the same time he adores the embodiment of 


Krsna as wisdom and deeply appreciated the Bhagavad-Gita. In his own words- 


“The Bhagavad-Gita is the universal mother. She turns away nobody. Her door is wide open to 
anyone who knocks. A true votary of the Bhagavad-Gita does not know what disappointment is. 
He ever dwells in perennial joy and peace that passeth understanding. However, that peace and 
joy come not to a skeptic or to him who is proud of his intellect or learning. It is reserved only 
for the humble in spirit who brings to her worship a fullness of faith and an undivided singleness 


of mind.” 
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14.4 PHILOSOPHICAL RESPONSE 


Philosophy of Epics (Mahakdavya) and the Indian culture and life are intimately connected. 
People might not be well versed in the Mahabharata or the Ramayana in scholastic terms yet 
their life’s basic principles reflect the philosophical teachings of these epics. Often the epics like 
Ramayana have been reformulated into vernacular languages. One such example is Tulsidas's 
Ramacaritamanasa which have moved the hearts and sentiments of millions of people. The 
following is a summative account of the philosophical response and the influences of the two 


great epics of India: 
Genesis of Epic (Mahakavya) 


Scholars have deciphered the genesis of epics in karuna rasa (compassion and piety). For 
instance, when Valmiki saw the death of a bird while it was engaged in love and the subsequent 
lamenting of the alive bird, his heart was filled with compassion and grief. He spontaneously 
uttered a verse which was lyrical, metrical, and full of poetic skills. Afterwards, Brahma himself 
suggested him to compose the Ramdyana — as the first epic. Hence, a great poetry is sprouted 
only in a certain state of agony, as Valkmiki himself says — ‘sokah slokatvamagatah’. Kalidasa 


has also accepted this view when he says, ‘yasya sokah sloka-tvamapadyata’. 
The quest for Beatifism/Bliss 


Another purpose of the epics, as already stated, is to evoke certain rasas in human beings. Epics 
or Indian philosophy in general are teleological in nature where it seeks the highest spiritual 
pleasure and a permanent release from suffering. In this respect, epics begin with the primary 
rasas such karuna, vātsalya, sringara, etc. but it can also culminate in the highest pleasures like 
bhagvada ānanda through the path of bhakti. Rasa are, therefore, also called brahmdnanda 


sahodara (the twin of the Supreme Bliss). 
Varnasrama and Purushartha 


The epics have also supported unanimously a social structure based on varna, viz., Brahmin, 
ksatriya, vaisya, and stidra; and on asrama, viz., brahmacarya, grhastha, vanaprastha, and 
sanyasa. These are the important constituents and stages of a normal human life. Furthermore, 


during these stages, what one has to achieve is nothing but the four ends of human beings — 
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purusartha, viz., dharma, artha, kama, and Moksa. These elements have shaped the course of 


Indian philosophy, for instance, as in Vaisesika, Mtmarhsa, and Vedanta philosophy. 
Dharma and Adharma 


Another core message of the epics is to proclaim the victory of morality (dharma) over 
immorality (adharma), and thereby preaching humanity to adhere to the course of dharma only; 
the epics unanimously proclaim yato dharmah tato jaya, i.e., where there is dharma, there is 
victory. In Ramayana, this is observed when Rama kills Ravana and with the coronation of 
Rama and Vibhisana. In the Mahabharata, the same trend is observed with the victory of 


Pandavas over Kaurava and with the coronation of Yudhisthira. 
The Bhagavada-Gita and its Influence on Indian Philosophy 


In praise of the Bhagavad-Gita, a German philosopher, Wilhelm von Humboldt once quoted, 
“The most beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song existing in any known tongue ... 
perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to show.” The same is true regarding its 
influence in Indian philosophy in general and Vedanta in particular. The Bhagavad-Gita is one 
of the prasthdna trayi (three great sources) of Vedanta. All the schools of Vedanta, be it 
kevaladvaita of Sarnkara, visisfadvaita of Ramanuja, or dvaita of Madhva, all claim their 


systems to be faithfully derived from the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Check Your Progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Comment on the characters of the Ramayana as moral ideals. 


2. Describe briefly the philosophy of Bhagvad Gita. 
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14.5 LET US SUM UP 


We have observed how Indian kavya culminated in the Mahakavya of the Ramdyana and the 
Mahabharata. We have also seen how they both are grand and heroic not only in terms of its 
volume and poetic qualities but also regarding its philosophical texture. Ramdyana has one 
protagonist, i.e., Rama but Mahabharata has many like Arjuna, Krsna, and Yudhisithira. 
However, all of them portray an ideal character such as having courage, wisdom, devotion, etc. 
Ultimately, there turns out to be a victory of dharma over adharma. The chief significance of 
the epics like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata lies in the sense that it propagates the deep, 
abstract and sometimes harsh truth of philosophy as sugarcoated by poetry which is easily 


accessible to and imbibed by a common person. 


14.6 KEY WORDS 


Kavya : Poetry in ancient India with highly Sanskrit literary skills. 
Mahakavya : Great poetry of ancient India with great Sanskrit skills and voluminous in size. 


Chanda/Chhanda : It is a kind of quatrain (four stanza) used in the poetic tradition of ancient 


India. 


Rasa : Rasa is a kind joy or sense of beauty evoked by encountering any piece of art or 
literature. 

Beatifism : The view that maximizing spiritual pleasure/happiness is the supreme goal of 
life. 

Vedanta : It represents the teaching based on prasthantraya, the three great sources (texts), 


namely, the Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Brahmasitra. 


Teleology : Explanation of a thing based on telos, i.e., purpose or end. 
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Purusartha : It means the virtues or duties of human beings. They are four- dharma (duty), 


artha (wealth), kama (pleasures), and Moksa (liberation). 
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14.8 ANSWER TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1) The term epic is derived from the Greek and Latin words like ‘epikos’ and ‘epicus’ 
respectively meaning — a tale, story, prophecy, proverb or poetry in a large form. Kavya is the 
creation of a poet (kavi) is kavya (kaveh karma kavyam) and it must be able to evoke a certain 
rasa (joy) in the heart of the perceiver or reader. Kavya, in its grand form, is called Mahakavya 
and it has characteristics as it should commence in a bliss dispensing tone (asirvaddtmaka), a 
mood of submission to the Divine (namaskaratmaka) and should hint at the subject matter 
(vastunirdesatmaka). Its plot (kathdnaka) should not be purely fictitious but based on the ancient 


historic records or on Purdna tradition. 
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2) Kavyas in Sanskrit literature originate in the earliest poetic hymns (sukta) of the Rgveda. 
Usa Sukta is an excellent example of Vedic kavya. In the later developments of Vedas, as in 
Brahamana, Aranyaka, and Upanisads also, kavyas were scattered in poetic and dialogue form. 
Hence, the seeds of Advya or Mahakavya were present but not fully germinated. Epic as a 
Mahdakavya in its proper sense begins with the Ramayana of Valmiki and the Mahabharata of 
Vyasa. Later on, the tradition was carried forward by authors like Ashvaghosa, Kalidasa, 


Bharavi, Maagha, Sriharsha, etc. 
Check Your Progress II 


1) The term ‘Ramayana’ comes from the two Sanskrit words — ‘rama’ and ‘ayana’ meaning 
the path or the place of Rama. In Ramayana, various characters contain the epitome of particular 
aspects of morality. The author wants to install them in the common masses. Rama is the 
character of the highest moral order (maryada purusottama). Dasaratha epitomizes a fatherly 
love. Kausalya and Sumitra display the patience and love of motherly nature. Sumanta is the 
ideal minister and Manthara is the ideal faithful servant. Hanumana is the ideal devotee, 


Laksamana, the ideal brother, and Sita the ideal wife. 


2) The Bhagavad-Gita encapsulates the philosophy of the times of Mahabharata. It has the 
philosophy of jndna, karma, and bhakti yoga. Adi Shankaracharya has derived the path of 
Knowledge (jana) from it. Vaishnavite scholars like Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, and 
Vallabha have derived the importance of bhakti or the path of devotion from it. Scholars like 
Tilak have derived the importance of niskama karma (selfless action) from it. It also contains the 


philosophy of social structure of varna and Gsrama dhama. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


It is interesting to go through the history of Greek philosophy which gives us answers to 
many problems which arise in the life of ordinary humans. The Greeks in general were lovers 
of wisdom. Many early Greek philosophers criticized myths that gave importance to gods 
who were subjected to fate. They evolved a rational way of thinking of truth and reality. In 
fact, they laid the foundations for further development of western philosophy that has 
predominantly taken the path of rationality. The spirit of independence and the love of truth 
are the visible characteristics of their thought. 


Unit 15 studies “Ionian and Pythagorean Philosophers.” They enquired into the origin of 
things and the mysteries of universe. They were concerned about two problems: the ultimate 
principle of all things and the problem of substance. The second problem is related to the 
problem of change and permanence; the Ionian philosophers thought that, in spite of all these 
changes and transitions, there must be something permanent. 


Unit 16 explains the philosophies of “Eleatic and Atomistic Philosophers.” The Eleatic and 
the Atomist philosophical thoughts made the ancient Greek philosophy very attractive and 
rich. Both schools tried to find out the Ultimate Cause which rules over the universe. The 
Atomists say that the universe is formed out of small invisible and physically indivisible 
particles called ‘Atoms,’ which are eternal and immutable. 


Unit 17 on “Sophistic Philosophers” explores problems of knowledge and conduct rather 
than the structure of the universe or the ultimate constituents of reality. Their acquaintance 
with the earlier philosophers had convinced them that it was impossible to attain certain 
knowledge of external reality, that human reason could not solve the riddle of the universe. 
Thus, the unit highlights how the Sophist thought concerns itself with certain basic questions 
in ethics and epistemology. This represents a major shift of philosophical interest from the 
problems of nature to the problems of human. 


Unit 18 on “Socrates” demonstrates how Socrates’ opposition to the blind acceptance of 
tradition and authority allied him with the Sophists such as Protagoras, Gorgias and Prodicus. 


However, he was far more committed to know the inner person than the Sophists. Unlike the 


Sophists, he was in search of truth and knowledge of the universal validity of moral laws. For 
him this search was intimately connected with the chief problem of knowing what human is. 
This Unit explains the basic philosophy of Socrates: Socratic problem, Socratic method, 
epistemology, ethics, and Socratic schools of thought. 


These 4 units will give you an introduction to early Greek philosophers who not only laid the 
foundations for later Greek philosophers but also anticipated in their debates several issues 
with which European civilization occupied itself for more than two thousand years. As you 
study these philosophers you will come to know that their philosophy is one of the best 
examples of the evolution of human thinking from simple mythological beginnings to 
complex and comprehensive systems. 
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UNIT 15 IONIAN AND PYTHAGOREAN 
PHILOSOPHERS 


Structure 
15.0 Objectives 
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15.2 Thales 
15.3 Anaximander 


15.4 Anaximanes 
15.5 Pythagoras 


15.6 Heraclitus 
15.7 Let Us Sum Up 


15.8 Key Words 
15.9 Further Readings and References 
15.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


15.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit we introduce the origin and development of Greek philosophy, its history and its 
philosophers such as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximanes, Pythagoras and Heraclitus with 
their philosophical insights on God, world and human beings. Most of these philosophers 
belonged to the Ionian School active at Miletus (hence some of them are also called 
Milesian thinkers). In the process we will be touching upon various issues of ordinary 
life, helping one to have a better view on the world experience. 
By the end of this Unit you should be able to: 

e Begin philosophizing with awe and wonder; 

e Look at various issues of life, such as moral, social, religious and political 

with a philosophical bend of mind; 
e Follow the style of Greek thinking; and 
e Explain ‘the ultimate principle’ proposed by the Ancient Greek Philosophers. 


15.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Greeks in general were philosophers, because they were lovers of wisdom. ‘Lovers of 
wisdom’ means that those who have the real thirst for knowledge. The word ‘philosophy’ 
itself is coming from the Greek language. The Greek word "Philo-Sophia" means love of 
wisdom. Philosophy should always aim at the wisdom which spreads light on the supreme 
cause. This supreme cause is what is called in Greek "arche". This principle is not equal to 
the phenomena of direct experience such as water, air, and fire as they are manifested in the 
world of senses: rain, wind, flames, sun, day, night, etc. The sense experience appeared as 
wonders in their life. Behind these wonders, a cause was sought. The external nature of the 


" Dr. Loser Kuttikal, Prostaya Vidyapith, Kottiyam. This unit is taken from BPY-003 (Unit 1 Block 
2). 
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universe was considered in the Ionian Period as the first great problem. The enquiry into this 
problem was dynamic from about 585 to the middle of the 5th century B.C. The first stage 
in the growth of Greek philosophy was naturalistic: its efforts were oriented to the nature, 
with the nature, by the nature and in the nature. They were much impressed by the fact of 
birth, growth, decay and death. It was a search for knowledge for its own sake. The origin of 
things and the mysteries of universe were the central points. It was a cosmological 
problem. It was concerned mainly with two problems: what is the basic substance of the 
universe? And from where do they originate? 


15.2 THALES (624-548 BC) 


The historian Herodotus, who used for the first time the Greek-term 'philo-sophia,' told that 
Thales was one of the seven sages: Thales, Biantes, Pittacus, Solon, Cleobule, Mison and 
Chilon. Aristotle has generally used this name 'sage' for philosophers and he particularly 
called Thales an "Initiator of Philosophy". The "sophia" of seven sages was merely a 
moral knowledge or practical righteousness. 

Thales, who has fame as the first Ionian philosopher, flourished at Miletus a Greek colony in 
Asia Minor. This city is now in modern Turkey. At the time of Thales it was a Greek city. 
He might have done his studies with Egyptian or Babylonian teachers. Miletus had colonies 
at this time in Egypt. 


We do not know much about the life of Thales. Even the dates of his birth and death are 
uncertain. He was born about 624 B.C. He travelled to Egypt, and visited great centres of 
Lydia, a powerful kingdom then allied with Miletus and all Ionia. He is the first philosopher 
of Greece. He was named as statesman, mathematician, and astronomer. It was Thales who 
told the eclipse, which happened on May 28th, 585 B.C. Thales died in 548 BC. 
Thales was also an important mathematician. And he was able to prove several interesting 
mathematical ideas. He measured the height of a pyramid by calculating the shadow of his 
own, when his own shadow became the same length of his height. Thales confirmed that 

> A circle is bisected by its diameter 

> The angles at the bases of any isosceles triangle are equal 

> If two straight lines cut one another, the opposite angles are equal. 

> If two triangles have two angles and a side in common, the triangles are identical. 


His question was about the basic stuff of the universe. He searched for the cause of the 
universe. According to him, water was the original stuff. He would have been led by myth 
of oceans and Tethy’s gods of ocean. Water has the potency to become solid, liquid 
and vaporous forms. Water evaporates in the heat of the sun, and according to Thales it is 
the transformation of water into fire. Water comes down again in the form of rain and it is 
transformed into earth. Water is essential to life. The reason is that nourishment, seed, 
and heat which are essential to life, contain moisture or wet. Hence water is the 
primordial principle, and all things (physis) were water (arche) and are water (physis). The 
earth is a flat disc floating on water. Water is the material cause of all things. He clearly 
perceived that nature was alive. 

His claim involves three vital assumptions. He wanted to assert his belief that the universe is 
made up of One thing, i.e., water. Indeed, he brought the question of One: 

e He believed that the fundamental explanation of the universe must be one in 
number. There can not be two realities behind the mysteries of the universe. The 
controlling element of the Nature should be one. 

e This one reality must be a ‘thing’. It ought to be a definite thing; and this thing is 
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water which has the capacity to be present in everything. 
e And this one ‘thing’ must have within itself the ability to move and change. 


15.2.1 Metaphysical Problem and Solution 


From this thinking he comes to the metaphysical problem of "the One and the many". How 
the multiplicity (physis) of beings can be explained in a unity (arche), a unique principle? 
How does Thales explain the term multiplicity? For philosophical understanding, we have to 
see beings as a whole. This whole is not to be understood as a sum of non-living things 
lacking movement, but this whole has its life as a single reality. Things have their own lives. 
Life is the element that brings the unity among all these multiplicity. This is an animistic 
vision of reality. Therefore, Aristotle quotes of Thales in ‘De Anima’, "all things are full of 
gods" and hence the "physis" is something divine (theion') both in its being and in its 
change. What we have is only a first reflection, but that is full of philosophical implications. 


He believed that ‘All things are full of gods’. Perhaps, he might have thought that the 
universe is full with small invisible seeds for life. He saw that soon after the first rain after 
summer the earth began to bring new lives forth. Water may be the primordial stuff or the 
first cause for all lives in the earth. It can transform itself from one form to another form: 
solid, soft and again unseen like vapor. When he speaks that water is the ‘arche’ of the 
universe, he does not mean that this ‘arche’ is the beginning, but this is the sustaining 
Principle or material cause. He said already that this ‘arche’ is a thing, from that we can 
guess that this is not god. This water is wet as ultimate reality. 


15.3 ANAXIMANDER (614-540 BC) 


He was a disciple of Thales lived around 614-540 B.C. He participated in political life. He 
travelled to Sparta to construct sundial. For the Milesian sailors in Black Sea he designed a 
map. He says that the earth is a cylindrical body and is in the centre of the universe. It is not 
supported by anything but held in the equilibrium by other bodies. These things show his 
interest in scientific matters. 

He sought like Thales for the primary principle and the ultimate end of all things, but he 
decided that it could not be any particular kind of matter such as water. If change, birth, 
growth and decay are due to conflict, on the supposition that everything in reality is water, 
why not in water all other things are absorbed? Therefore, he came to an idea that the 
primordial stuff is indeterminate. He named this as the material cause. It is different from 
water or any such kind of things and which is infinite. From this indeterminate cause 
emerged all the heavens and the earth. It is “Ageless and Eternal” 

This principle consists of and controls all elements, like the water, the earth and the fire; but 
it is not confused with these same elements. This primordial principle, called in Greek 
apeiron, will be divine, immobile, not generated, immutable, venerable, an absolute justice. 
This is the reality behind all cause and effect. 

15.3.1 Merits of Teaching 


1. The primordial stuff, according to Anaximander, is a derivative element from 
‘water’ of Thales. 

Here the thought of Anaximander has a stage of process of becoming. 

He thinks of a primordial stuff, which is indestructible. 

He refuses to tell the qualities of primordial stuff; because of its complexity. 
Therefore this refusal shows the abstract mode of his thought, by 
proposing ‘Indefinite Principle’. 

Check Your Progress I 


ae eS 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for the answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) What is the basic stuff and cause of the universe according to Thales? 


15.4 ANAXIMANES (600 BC) 


The third philosopher of the Milesian school was Anaximanes. He was the disciple of 
Anaximander. Anaximanes comes back again to the mode of thinking like Thales. He says 
that the primordial stuff of the world and the heaven is air, vapour or mist. Air is the life- 
giving element in man. By the disappearance of the air, man stops to breath and he ends. 
"Just as our soul, being air, holds us together, so do breath and air encompass the whole 
world." Air then is the primordial stuff of the world, and out of which all things originated. 

He went back to the theory of Thales that the ultimate principle of the universe is a 
thing. For him water was condensed form of air. Air was therefore the origin of earth, water 
and fire. He might have thought that earth, air, and fire were all necessary to the 
creation of life, but the source of all things was air or vapor. Air can also become fire 
by rarefaction. Air is the thing that animates all things to move. It is something sacred and 
eternal. The universe is a sacred sphere, with a divine eternal fire or ‘pneuma’ palpitating at 
the center and animating all things with a cosmic breath. From air all things arise through 
the process of rarefaction and condensation. This theory of condensation and rarefaction is 
an advanced form of scientific explanation of the emergence of elements in the universe. 


15.5 PYTHAGORAS (580-497 BC) 


Ionian philosophy moved into Southern Italy through the work of Pythagoras. Pythagoras of 
Samos (530) is the founder of Pythagorean School. He was born in Samos between 580 and 
570 B.C., and immigrated to the Greek Colonies in southern Italy about the year 529. 
Iamblichus opined that Pythagoras was leader and father of divine philosophy. It is written 
by V.Capparelli that Pythagoras’ philosophy is wisdom impregnated with a profound 
religious spirit. It is clear that there is evident dependence on the teachings of Anaximanes: 
the universe is a sacred sphere, with a divine eternal fire, or pneuma palpitating at the centre 
and animating all things with a cosmic breath. The Neo-Pythagoreans identified the central 
fire with Zeus or with the mother of gods, Olympus, castle of Zeus, etc. The fire stands here 
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as the cause of Unity from where everything derives. He concentrated on cosmology, 
anthropology and ethics. Pythagorean society had a spirit of religious revival. It began to 
render the genuine religious teachings. 


15.5.1 Ethical Association 


Pythagoras founded an association for ethical, religious, and political purpose. His ideal was 
to develop among his followers the political virtues, to teach them to act for the good of the 
state, to subordinate them to the whole. Here the individual should learn to control himself or 
herself, to abase his or her passions, to harmonise his or her soul; he or she should have 
respect for the authority of elders, teachers and the state. Due to this reason, the view has 
been held that the Pythagoreans were political communities. But they were not essentially 
political but religious or ethical. Chief orientation of his teachings was to the religious -ascetic 
ideas which centred round the purification and purity. 


15.5.2 Concept of Soul 


Pythagoreans saw the human soul as the life spirit which endures after the death of its first 
body and may take it abode subsequently in another human or animal body. This theory of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls is ethically significant since it provides for the 
rewarding of good action and the punishment of evil in these subsequent reincarnations. 
He taught silence, music, and mathematics to soften the soul. We are not sure all these 
teachings are coming from Pythagoras or his followers, Pythagoreans. Diogenes Laertius 
tells us of a poem of Xenophanes, in which Pythagoras told to stop beating a dog, seeing 
somebody beating it, because he had recognized the voice of a friend in the yelping of that 
dog. It strengthens the teachings of metempsychosis. Thus, they give importance to soul not 
to body. That is why they give soul purification and soul training in their life. It is said that it 
may be due to he influence of Orphicism which was indeed a religion rather than a 
philosophy though it tends towards pantheism. It was also a way of life not mere 
cosmological speculation. In this regard Pythagoreans inherited something from Orphicism. 


15.5.3 Theory of Opposites 


The Pythagoreans also developed a theory of opposites in which the "limiting" and the "non- 
limiting" were the chief pair. They understood limit as a definite and measurable 
characteristic of anything, and the non-limited is that which defied attempts at definition and 
measurement according to Pythagoras. Their standard geometrical example of the latter was 
the diagonal of any rectangle: it is impossible to express its length simply in terms of the 
sides. 


15.5.4 ETHICAL PRINCIPLE 


This is the beginning of a very important approach to ethical problems, the view that 
‘good’ means what is rational and intelligible. Thus, in the fourth century B.C., a later 
Pythagorean, Archytas of Tarentum, first enunciated the principle of "right reasoning" as the 
key to good behaviour: "Right reckoning, when discovered, checks civil strife and increases 
concord...(it is) the standard and deterrent of wrong doers". It is quite possible that 
Aristotelian and the medieval theories of right reason (recta ratio) as the norm of ethical 
judgement are directly indebted to Pythagorean intellectualism. The life of reason (logos) in 
the classical Greek is respected very much. Aristotle's ethics is constructed on the 
importance of the rationality of the human soul. With the appearance of the Pythagorean 
concept of good, the Homeric good was rationalised with all the qualities that this had, 
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and it has been elevated to the degree of philosophy. 


15.5.4 Concept of Number 


Aristotle tells us in the Metaphysics that Pythagoreans are devoted to mathematics. They 
were the first who initiated this study. The most important teachings of Pythagoras are that 
all things are numbers. Number is the basis of everything and the principle of universe. He 
was explaining the universe with the concept of numbers. All things are countable and we 
can express many things numerically. So the relation between two related things may be 
projected in accordance with countable proportion. Just as musical harmony is dependent 
on number, so also harmony of universe is dependent on number. The world is not only 
order, beauty and system but a relation of intelligible and multiple proportions or numbers. 
Philolaus has well expressed it in the following words: “Everything that is known has a 
number; without this, nothing could be thought or known...Never does falsehood 
approach the number, because the number’s nature is hostile to falsehood, while truth is 
proper and natural to the species of number. Love, friendship, justice, virtue, health, etc., are 
pictured on numbers. Love and friendship are counted by the number eight, because they 
are harmony, and octave is harmony.” 

Pythagoras regarded numbers as spatially. One is the point; two is the line; three is surface; 
and four is the solid. To say that all things are numbers, it would mean that all bodies are of 
points or units in space, which when taken together form a number. Points, lines, and 
surface are therefore the real units which form all material bodies in nature, and in this sense 
all material bodies must be considered as numbers. He believed that the things were the 
copies or imitations of number. The whole phenomena of the universe can be expressed 
under the concept of number. 

Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for the answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) What is the ethical principle of Pythagoras? 


15.6 HERACLITUS (536-470 BC) 
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Heraclitus was born in Ephesus, the son of a noble family and flourished around 504-501 
B.C. He always displayed an extreme contempt for democracy. About one hundred fragments 
of his writings are extant. They are mostly epigrams and cryptic remarks dealing with the 
cosmos and the soul. He said, “Man is called a baby by God, even as a child by man”. 


15.6.1 Constant Flux 


Heraclitus is best known for his cosmological teaching that all things are in constant flux or 
change. This is the most basic principle of the nature. He gave importance to the 
perception on the nature. He says, “Everything flows” just like a river. Everything is 
moving and nothing is remaining just as in the river. He says: “One cannot enter twice into 
the same river, nor can one twice touch the same mortal substance in the same state” 
(fragment B 91). When one person steps into the river for the second time, neither the 
river nor the person is the same. The person would have already changed, because cells of 
person’s body were newly produced. The person is already in the process of becoming; and 
since the water in the river constantly flows, the river, where the person entered into, would 
have already changed within seconds; because it is the flowing water what makes the river 
as river. Since his entire philosophical conception is dominated by a sense of realities’ 
change, he is also known as “crying philosopher”. 


15.6.2 Fire and Universal Change 


For him the most mobile substance of the world is fire. It is ever-living and never comes to 
rest, and it is named by him as vapour or breath which is the vital principle in the organism 
and the essence of the soul. Some interpret that this fire is only a concrete physical symbol 
for ceaseless activity or process, not itself a substance, but the very denial of all substance. It 
indicates to a principle that changes constantly or transforms into something other. Only fire 
can satisfy these conditions. The way of change to upward is same to the way of change to 
down ward. Fire changes into water, then earth, earth changes back again to water and fire. 
All things are exchanged for fire and fire for all things. The things we think that they are 
permanent, are not permanent, the thing that we do not see the movement which takes 
place in them. He says, “What is cold heats up, what is hot cools, the wet dries and the dry 
becomes wet” (fragment B126). “This order of the world is not the same for all, but it has 
always been and is, and will be a living fire for eternity, which at the due time lights and at 
the due time goes out” (fragment B 30). The world is an ever-living fire. 


15.6.3 The Union of the Opposites 


World is consisted of opposites. The presence of opposites makes the world as it is. The 
concept good and evil has its place in the order of the world. If there is no war, how can 
we acquire peace? The war consists of the peace. Construction is for destruction. Birth 
is for death. Decease demands the need of health. If there were no summer, what is the use 
of monsoon? 

The novelty of the teaching of Heraclitus is in the conception of unity in diversity, 
difference in unity. He considers opposites as essential to the being of the One. As a fact 
the One only exists in the presence of the opposites. This presence of opposites is essential 
to the unity of the One. The reality for Heraclitus is one; but it is multiple at the same time. 
This is not accidentally but essentially. It is an essential character of the reality that it should 
be one and many at the same time. The teaching of Heraclitus is more near to the idea of 
One existing in the many. Here there is Identity in Difference. He confessed that all things 
are One. This unity is happening only through the conflict of opposites. 

There is a principle to unite the opposites into a unity. The monistic principle of the cosmos 
is known in the name of Logos, which means reason. The reason of Heraclitus is a 
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‘universal reason,’ which guides everything that exists in the universe. Among the constant 
complex changes this ‘universal reason’ takes role of unity of the cosmos. One's creation is 
another's destruction, and again the destruction of something is the beginning of the creation 
of something else. Everything is changed into their opposites. In this world remains nothing 
permanent in their qualities. Everything both is and is not. Therefore everything unites 
opposites within itself. For example, harmony in music results from the combination of 
high notes and low notes that mean a union of opposites. Therefore the world is the 
combination of opposites. "War is the father of all and the king of all"; because, war is in 
peace. If we do not fight, we will not get peace. Therefore the peace is included in the war 
and war brings peace. 


15.6.4 Ethical Principle 


Heraclitean fragments suggest that there is an ever-present rational pattern (logos) in this 
Process or 'Becoming'. Heraclitus says: "To be ethical is to live a rational life, to obey the 
dictates of reason, which is the same for us all, the same for the whole world." Man is 
entrusting himself to his senses, and he lives as if he were epileptic. The strife between 
opposites, such as love and hate, is to be resolved according to a measure (metron). 
Research on Heraclitus reveals that his moral views are of primary importance in his 
teaching. Morality means respect for law, self- discipline, control of the passions; to be 
moral is to govern oneself by rational principles. The following excerpts from his writings 
illustrate the lofty idealism of Heraclitus' ethics: "Character is a man's guardian divinity"; 
"It is hard to contend with passion; for whatever it desires to get it buys at the cost of the 
soul". "To me one man is ten thousand if he be the best". Man’s condition is bad if we look 
into his mind. One more element is added here to the richness of the concept of our good. 
Would not this be thought a great influence for the character disposition in Aristotle's virtue 
theory? Aristotle says that a good action springs from a permanent state of good moral 
character. “The many are not worth anything, only the few are valuable” (fragment B 104). 
In another fragment Heraclitus affirms, “Man lights for himself a light in the night, while his 
eyes are shut: alive, he touches the dead with what is turned off; awake, he touches the 
sleeping” (fragment B 26). He is negating the sensory knowledge for the access into the 
truth. His ethical conception is growing from the external to the internal and from internal 
to the celestial. “No matter how much you travel, and even though you travel every road, 
you will never reach the boundaries of soul, so profound is the logos it possesses” (fragment 
B 45). 

According to Heraclitus, man has to become a man of intelligent character. He has to 
reflect from the immediate concrete data to elevate oneself to a unity where empirical 
experience is pacified in the principle. Here the phenomenology of Heraclitus leads to the 
discovery of oneself. He is a philosopher of truth by which he has managed to have an 
intellectual intuition of intelligent character. 


15.6.5 Concept of “Logos” 


The word ‘ogos’ of Heraclitus has a decisive philosophical meaning. The philosophical 
character of the ‘/ogos’ consists of its value in unifying the universe. The ‘Jogos’ brings the 
contraries as harmony or as the “coexistence of contraries” or equilibrium. The variety of 
formulas also indicates the disparity of interpretations, which can be fundamentally divided 
into groups: the Jogos’ is not outside the contraries, but is their immanent law. Guthrie 
interprets that the harmony of contraries contains three affirmations. They are: 1) everything 
is made up of contraries; 2) the contraries are identical; 3) war is their creative force and 
the constituent director. 


As a conclusion, in the teachings of Heraclitus, we could see that there were threefold 
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character: linguistic, gnosiological and ontological. ‘Logos’ reveals itself, it thinks itself and 
it is. It will not be proper, if we see a trinity made up of god, fire and ‘logos’. Heraclitus 
speaks of the One as God and as wise. God is the universal Reason. It is the universal law 
immanent in all things and binding all things into unity and determining the constant change 
in accordance with universal law. Man’s reason is a moment in this universal Reason. Man, 
therefore, has to struggle to live according to the reign of unalterable law. Man’s reason and 
consciousness, which are the fiery element, are the precious element. Without pure fire body 
is worthless. 

Check Your Progress MI 


Note: a) Use the space provided for the answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) Write a short note on the ethical principle of Heraclitus. 


15.7 LET US SUM UP 


Ionian and Pythagorean Philosophy taught us to reflect on the external nature and tried to 
get into the essence of the universe. For every reality there should be a cause and this cause 
must be the ultimate one which unites, directs, guides and is present in everything. 
These philosophers helped us to develop a truth seeking mind. They emphasized that it is 
our duty to disclose the mysteries of the relevant issues in the universe where we live. All 
the above Ionian philosophers had their reason and logic in solving and answering the 
questions. All generations in all periods had their existential problems. The wise men of 
each period have suggested their insights and visions to solve the problems and for a better 
life. We must have an integral vision on the reality to propose a right view on the universe. 
When the Ionian philosophers were trying to highlight an aspect of the universe, for 
example, Change for Heraclitus, he ignored the other reality of Permanence of the universe. 
Since Pythagoras was a mathematician he ignored many other aspects of the truth about the 
universe, while stressing the concept number. However, all these philosophers laid 
foundation for a systematic philosophy which was developed by Plato and Aristotle. 


15.8 KEY WORDS 
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Reality: Reality is that which exists objectively. 

Existence: Existence is that which is definite in the mind or outside the mind. 
Being: Being is that which is in some way or something. 

Change: Change is transition or passage from one state to another. 

Mind: Mind is the subjective, comprehensive structure of a rational being. 
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15.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1) According to Thales, water was the original stuff. Because, water has the potency to 
become solid, liquid and vaporous forms. It evaporates in the heat of the sun, and 
according to Thales it is the transformation of water into fire. Water comes down 
again in the form of rain and it is transformed into earth. Water is essential to life. 
The reason is that nourishment, seed, and heat which are essential to life, contain 
moisture or wet. Hence water is the primordial principle, and all things (physis) 
were water (arche) and are water (physis). Water is the material cause of all things. 


2) According to Anaximander, the primary principle and the ultimate end of all things 
is indeterminate. He named this as the material cause. It is different from any 
finite things. It is infinite. From this indeterminate cause emerged all the heavens 
and the earth. It is “Ageless and Eternal” This principle controls all elements, but it 
is not to be confused with these same elements. This primordial principle, called in 
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Greek apeiron, will be divine, immobile, not generated, immutable, venerable, an 
absolute justice. This is the reality behind all cause and effect. 
Check Your Progress II 


1) Pythagoras taught his ethical principles to develop among his followers the political 
virtues, to teach them to act for the good of the state, to subordinate them to the whole. 
Accordingly, the individual should learn to control himself or herself, to abase his or her 
passions, to harmonise his or her soul; he or she should have respect for the authority of 
elders, teachers and the state. His ethics was centred round the purification and purity. 


2) Pythagoras regarded numbers spatially. One is the point; two is the line; three is surface; 
and four is the solid. To say that all things are numbers, it would mean that all bodies are of 
points or units in space, which when taken together form a number. Points, lines, and 
surface are therefore the real units which form all material bodies in nature, and in this sense 
all material bodies must be considered as numbers. He believed that the things were the 
copies or imitations of number. The whole phenomena of the universe can be expressed 
under the concept of number. 


Check Your Progress III 


1) Heraclitus says: "To be ethical is to live a rational life, to obey the dictates of reason, 
which is the same for us all, the same for the whole world." 


Morality means respect for law, self-discipline, control of the passions; to be moral is to 
govern oneself by rational principles. 


"oom 


"Character is a man's guardian divinity"; "It is hard to contend with passion; for whatever it 
desires to get it buys at the cost of the soul". "To me one man is ten thousand if he be the 
best". 


“Man lights for himself a light in the night, while his eyes are shut: alive, he touches the 
dead with what is turned off; awake, he touches the sleeping” (fragment B 26). He is 
negating the sensory knowledge for the access into the truth. His ethical conception is 
growing from the external to the internal and from internal to the celestial. “No matter how 
much you travel, and even though you travel every road, you will never reach the 
boundaries of soul, so profound is the logos it possesses” (fragment B 45). 


2) The word ‘logos’ of Heraclitus has a decisive philosophical meaning. The philosophical 
character of the ‘logos’ consists of its value in unifying the universe. The ‘Jogos’ brings 
the contraries as harmony or as the “coexistence of contraries” or equilibrium. The 
‘logos’ is not outside the contraries, but is their immanent law. Guthrie interprets that the 
harmony of contraries contains three affirmations. They are: 1) everything is made up of 
contraries, 2) the contraries are identical; 3) war is their creative force and the constituent 
director. 
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16.8 Key Words 

16.9 Further Readings and References 


16.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


16.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit we try to identify the Eleatic and the Atomist philosophical thoughts which 
made the ancient Greek philosophy so attractive and rich before the world. Both the Eleatic 
as well as the Atomist are trying to find out the Ultimate Cause which rules over the 
universe. Atomists say that the universe is formed out of small invisible and physically 
indivisible particles called ‘Atoms’ which are eternal and immutable. This mode of thinking 
slowly develops into a materialist and quantitative theory; because they deny the 
immortality of souls. By the end of this unit you will be able to identify: 
e whether the ultimate principle of the universe is ‘Being’ or ‘Becoming’. 


e the fantastic argument of Zeno to prove the permanence. 


e the difference between the Pluralist and the Atomist philosophers; and likewise 
the differences between the qualitative and quantitative philosophy. 


e the ethical insights which govern the universe 


e an attempt at reconciliation of the monists who simultaneously uphold two 


contradicting principles such as ‘Being’ and ‘Becoming’. 


e The atom theory. 


16.1 INTRODUCTION 


When Parmenides was sixty five years old, he might have exchanged his own ideas with 
young Socrates at Athens. Parmenides is the one who prepared laws for his native city of 
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Elea. In the beginning of his philosophic career, Parmenides was a follower of Pythagoras, 
but afterwards he left those thoughts in favour of his own. His main teaching was that the 
reality is “Permanence” and “change” is an illusion. 

Proclus said that Zeno made forty arguments to demonstrate that being is one, thinking that 
he had to help his master. Empedocles wrote his philosophical thoughts in the form of 
poetry. He agrees with Parmenides that the reality is permanent. But the concept of change 
is an undeniable fact and the change cannot be looked upon as an illusion. In this statement 
he is agreeing with Heraclitus. 

Leucippus of Miletus was the founder of the Atomist School. According to the Atomists, 
there are an infinite number of indivisible units. They are called atoms. So the fundamental 
elements of the universe are atoms for Atomists School. They cannot be perceived by 
senses. 


16.2 PARMENIDES 


Parmenides (540-480 BC) is the head of the Eleatic School of Greek Philosophy. He is the 
one who developed the concept of “being” in opposition to the concept “becoming”. 


16.2.1 Concept of ‘Being’ 


Parmenides developed the conception of ‘Being’ in opposition to the 'Becoming' of 
Heraclitus. First of all we have to study the truth — the philosophy of ‘Being’. This being is 
indestructible, perfect and intelligible. He regarded being as material. He thinks that this 
being is finite, since he thinks that this is one. Being is for the time being infinite, as having 
neither beginning nor end, but it is spatially finite. He has also difference of opinion 
compared to Pythagoras’ concept of abstract essences. For Pythagoras’ reality consisted of 
geometric points, then everything is reduced to abstract essences, just as the point, the line, 
the triangle, the circle, the cube etc., are abstract. Pythagoras says that the existence must be 
protected; the existent cannot be reduced into logical elements. The existent exists before 
thought. Before arithmetic and geometry, a philosophy of being is or metaphysics exists on 
which thought depends, and not vice versa. 


16.2.2 Interpretation of ‘Being’ 


What is this ‘Being’, which is expressed as ‘to be’ as infinitive, and with the singular 
participle ‘being’, and the third person present indicative ‘is’? There are six interpretations 
on this ‘Being’. 


1) Mystical interpretation: Plotinus interpreted the being of Parmenides as to 
be Xenophanes’ Unum, god. 

2) Idealistic interpretation: This is done by Hegel and Stenzel. The existent of 
Parmenides is a production of thought; to think means to be. 

3) Materialistic interpretation: it is the sum of material bodies. 

4) Logical interpretation: Being is the copula of a proposition. No being exists 
before the predication and hence before grammar and Logic. 

5) Platonic-Aristotelian or categorical interpretation: It is a transcendent concept 


with various meanings: substance, quality, quantity, place etc., they are modes of 
being. Being is a concept which is spoken in many ways. 
6) Existential or metaphysical interpretation: Being is the original and primary form 
of existence in the world. 
Due to many reasons, according to Dario Composta, the first four and the sixth 
interpretations cannot be accepted. This being cannot be god because it is never called a 
god in the texts; and this would make Parmenides a pure monist. The idealistic 
interpretation does not show the attitude of the Greeks, because those philosophers were 
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mainly objectivistic. The materialistic theory is also not acceptable, since being is 
not the “arche” of the Ionian philosophers. Logical interpretation can not be taken, 
because he is not working from a judgement to arrive at reality. 


16.2.3 Principle of Non-Change 


How is this possible, he asks, how can a thing both be and not be? How can one thing 
change into another? How can one quality become another quality? If the answer is 
positive, then we must admit that something is and something is not. At the same time this 
would again imply that something can come from nothing and something can become 
nothing. Parmenides says, "For never will this be proved that things, that are not, are". This 
is what is known as the principle of non-change. Things which have no existence are 
nothing. Nothing means non- being. If they are non-being, how can we prove that they are? 
The answer is no and this is an impossibility. The impossibility remains always an 
impossibility and never becomes a possibility. 


16.2.4 Principle of Indestructibility 


“Being cannot not be”, or as the text puts it: “it is not possible for it not to be” (Fragment 
11). The Aristotelian principle of non-contradiction states that while the being is (but could 
not be), it necessarily is. Here with this principle of indestructibility, according to 
Parmenides, the being necessarily is. Therefore, Parmenides asserted the un-changeability 
of being; in so far as he conceived of being as material, he asserted the indestructibility of 
matter. Thus Parmenides said that being can neither arise nor pass away, that is the 
indestructibility of the matter. Being is complete one in itself and is Reality which cannot 
be added to? If it is not one but divided, then it must be divided by something else. This 
something else does not exist besides the existent. That means besides being there is 
nothing. Nothing could be added to, because anything that is added to being would also be a 
being. Therefore, forms of becoming are negated. 


16.2.5 Being and Non-being 


Another way of expression: if being has become, it must either have come from non- being 
or from being. If from non-being, it has come from nothing, which is impossible, because, 
"besides the existent, nothing non existent exists". In Metaph, 986b 28, Aristotle 
commends on this that Parmenides believes that the existent is of necessity one so that 
nothing else exists. On this very point Aristotle has spoken more clearly in his work on 
Physics, 184b 16; 185a 9; 185b 18; 186a 7; 186a 22. If it is from being, then it has come 
from itself. It is the same as saying that it is identical with itself, and thus has always been. 
Parmenides concludes: "that all things that are, are one and this is being". This is the 
principle of identity. Hence there can be only one eternal, non-derived, unchangeable being. 
It must be continuous, indivisible and immovable. 

16.2.6 Being and Thought 

Moreover, being and thought are one, for what cannot be thought, cannot be; and what 
cannot be, i.e., non-being, cannot be thought. That is, thought and being are identical. 
Whatever is thought has being. Parmenides may also have believed that being and 
thought exist in the sense that reality is endowed with mind. An important text shows: 
“Thought and the function of thought are the same thing, because you will not find thought 
without being in which it is expressed. In fact, thought is, or it is nothing when outside of 
being” (Fragment B 8). 

16.2.7 Being and Illusion 


All change is inconceivable, and, therefore, the world of sense is an illusion. To regard 
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as true what we perceive by the senses is to confuse being with non-being. Parmenides 
shows a firm belief in reason: reality is obeying to reason and what is contradictory to 
thought cannot be real. "He did not claim that reality was thought, but that it could be truly 
apprehended only by thought". If this reality is knowledge for Parmenides, his concept of 
good is formed by reason. It is sure that some sort of reason certainly qualifies his concept 
of agathos (good) and seems to be very near to the control of intellectual virtue over moral 
virtue of Aristotle. 


16.3 ZENO OF ELEA 


Zeno of Elea (490-430 BC) was a student of Parmenides and he came from the town of 
Elea. There is difference of opinion about his discipleship of Parmenides. Zeno was a 
mathematical and logical genius. He showed the stupidity of plurality. He was very famous 
for his dialectic. Being is one and immutable. Plurality and motion are contradictions in 
themselves. He denies the reality of both. His argument clearly brings out the discrepancy 
between logic and experience. 


16.3.1 Arguments against Plurality 


He argued: If the whole of being is a plurality, it is formed of many points, and this whole 
can be proved to be both infinitely small and infinitely great. One thing is formed of small 
parts and the same thing is formed of large parts, it is absurd to say that the one and the 
same whole is both infinitely small and the infinitely big. For example, let us take a line 
which is made up of many points each of which is having a certain size. Then the line must 
be infinitely big; because it is made up of infinite number of units. Therefore, everything in 
the world must be big in size or the world itself must be infinitely great. Just imagine, on the 
other side, if the units are without magnitude, the whole universe also will be without 
magnitude. Since the single unit has no magnitude, the whole sum also will not have 
magnitude. Then, in conclusion, the universe will be infinitely small. Hence we reject 
completely the initial supposition of plurality. 

If we believe that many beings exist, then Zeno says that this belief is an absurdity. These 
beings, which are existing, are numerically defined. If they are not numerically counted, 
how can they exist? If it is not possible to count them, then they are infinite. They are not 
counted because between two beings (two parts) there is another being. And between the 
third and the original two there rests yet another; and so on ad infinitum. 

There is an argument against the Pythagorean Doctrine of space. Parmenides said that there 
was no empty space. Zeno supported this view and reduced the opposite view to absurdity. 
Suppose, there is a space in which things are. If that space is nothing, then things cannot 
be in it. If this space is something, then this space needs another space and so on ad 
infinitum. If there is no such space, then things cannot be in space. Things therefore are not 
in space or in an empty void. In that case multiplicity also does not exist. 

Similarly, we shall think that a body is moving through space. In order to pass to some 
other space it has to pass at least half of that space, in order to reach the half it has to pass 
half of the half, therefore, ad infinitum. How can you cross infinite number of points and 
thereby an infinite distance? Therefore no body will cross anywhere and motion is 
impossible. In this style movement becomes impossible. 

Even in movement it does not move, because a body in motion must occupy its own 
dimensions. Now in every event of its motion, an arrow occupies a space equal to its 
dimensions, while these dimensions do not have movement. Occupying space means 
that object is at rest. Therefore the moving arrow is still. Nothing is moving at the 
moment in which it occupies its own dimensions. As a disciple of Parmenides, Zeno was 
refuting all the plurality in the universe. 
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The ultimate principle of the universe, according to Parmenides, is permanence. A thing 
that exists cannot change into another. If someone believes that they change, that will be a 
mere illusion. For him change is impossible. He believed that everything, that we 
experience, that exists, had always existed. Nothing can become anything other than what it 
is. He was sure that human sense felt the change; on the other side he was sure that his 
reason felt the permanence even within this change. He has given more importance to the 
feeling of reason and other is simply denied as an illusion. He was a man of rationalism. He 
believed that human reason is the primary source of our knowledge of the world. 


16.4 EMPEDOCLES 


Empedocles (490-430 BC) is from Sicily an Island near Italy. He was a leader of the 
Democratic Party in his native city. He is also known as magician and wonder worker. He 
helped us to come out of these complex concepts of his predecessors like Heraclitus and 
Parmenides. He is of the opinion that these philosophers have concentrated on the monistic 
way of explaining the substance of the world. 


16.4.1 Cosmogony 


He says that one thing cannot turn into another matter. In fact, fire cannot change. Real fire 
will remain as real fire and it will continue to be fire. At this point Parmenides is right by 
telling that ‘nothing changes’. On the contrary, Empedocles accepted the teaching of 
Heraclitus that the sense perception is also true. Here, what we see is the change of the 
nature. He concludes that this problem arises because of the belief in one single principle. 
As a solution to this above riddle he suggests that the cosmos is made up of four principles: 
earth, water, air, and fire. All movements in the cosmos consisted of these four elements. 
They come together and are separated. The cosmos is a mixture of these elements, but the 
proportion of these elements would be different. In one comparison Empedocles refers it to 
the work of a painter. He can make different paintings with four colors: white, black, red, 
and yellow. The intelligent painter creates various pictures. He harmoniously mixes these 
colors, some in greater measure and some in lesser, and he creates beautiful figures similar 
to. The death or destruction of one thing is due to the separation of the unity of these 
principles. These elements remain always without change, even if we notice the changes 
with our eyes. Therefore it is not right that everything changes. In reality nothing changes, 
but what really happens is the combination and separation of these things. All through 
these combinations and separations these principles keep their character without change. 


16.4.2 Principle of Unity and Separation 


One doubt remains unclarified. What makes the thing to combine and to disintegrate? 
Empedocles added two different forces at work in the process of nature. They are love 
and strife. Love brings unity and life, but strife causes destruction and death. These are the 
two structural forces in the cosmogony. Nothing becomes, nothing is destroyed and 
everything is eternal. “There is no means through which something would arise from what 
earlier did not exist and through which what exist would perish. This would be a vain 
thing without any terminus. In fact, (being) will always be, wherever we may look” 
(Fragment B 6). Therefore life and death is not the goal, but mixing and separating is the 
goal of love and hate through a universal eternal cycle. He also found out the separation of 
‘substance’ and ‘force’. 

Check your progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. Give the second argument to confirm that there is no change but only permanence 
according to Parmenides? 


16.5 ANAXAGORAS 


Anaxagoras (500-428 BC) born in Clazomenae, in Asia Minor, took up his abode at Athens, 
and became the friend of the great statesman Pericles, who aimed to make his city the 
intellectual as well as political center of Hellas. 


Anaxagoras like Empedocles, adopted the teachings of Parmenides that the being is 
permanent. That means, being neither comes into being nor disintegrates, but it remains 
unchangeable. Anaxagoras does not agree with the teaching of Empedocles the ultimate 
units are many like earth, air, fire and water. He teaches that everything which has parts 
which are qualitatively the same as the whole is ultimate and un-derived. For example a 
piece of silver is cut into two, the second piece also will have the quality of the first. 
Here the part is also the same as whole. Those things, which have the same quality even in 
parts and are same as the whole, are ultimate and un-derived. They are mixtures composed 
of many qualitatively different particles. According to Anaxagoras there was no individual 
particle, but all kinds of particles stayed together and they were indivisible. But in reality 
some particle was dominating, that is why something becomes gold and other thing 
becomes silver. He continues, “In everything there is a portion of everything”. In this way 
he was trying to explain the concept change and permanence. If it is so, it is easy to explain 
that flesh can come from grass or grass can come from flesh. From one nature, something 
of a different nature can emerge. 


16.5.1 Teleology 


In Anaxagoras we encounter for the first time the linking of teleology with the 
uniqueness and perfection of the world order. He sees the entire complex world-process, 
as it now appears, as the result of a long series of movements, which followed necessarily 
from the original rotation. To account for the initial motion he puts this nous, an intelligent 
principle, as the cause. Nous is a spontaneous active being, the free source of all movement 
and life in the world. It rules over all that has life. This nous or mind is a special contribution 
of Anaxagoras. Nous has power over all things that have life, both great and small. It is 
controlling the whole revolution and it started to revolve in the beginning. The nous is a 
teleological or purposive principle. 


16.5.2 Ethical Principle 


He had no formal ethical teachings but at the same time he introduced the concept of 
mind or intelligence (nous) into Greek philosophical studies. He stressed that "Mind is 
infinite and self-ruling, and is mixed with nothing, but is alone by itself". Aristotle gave 
Anaxagoras credit for the soberness of his thought but criticised him for failing to use nous 
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consistently in explaining cosmic events. It is possible that the concept of mind in 
Anaxagoras would have helped Aristotle to discuss the mental aspects of human conduct. 
Sometimes, Anaxagoras is calling the mind the most rarefied of all things. Thereby he is 
suggesting that it is a kind of matter. Nous is not to be considered as creating matter. At the 
same time it is both immanent and transcendent. Nous is present in all living things. 
Among living beings it has essential differences in bodies, but not in their souls. 
Anaxagoras, however, does not explain the human consciousness as having independent 
selfhood. There is confusion in his doctrine of mind, whether it is theism or pantheism. 
Aristotle criticises him saying that Anaxagoras brings the mind only when mechanical 
explanation fails to answer the reality. 


16.6 DEMOCRITUS & LEUCIPPUS (ATOMISTS) 


The founders of Atomists’ School are Leucippus of Miletus and Democritus of Abdera. But, 
Aristotle and Theophrastus made Leucippus to be the sole founder of this School. 
Democritus of Abdera was born about 460 B.C. in the commercial city of Abdera, situated 
on the coast of Thrace, and died in 370 B.C. He said that the universe is built upon certain 
small invisible particles. The characteristics of these particles are eternity and 
immutability. He named these small units ‘atoms’. The meaning of the term ‘a-tom’ is 
‘not-divisible’. 


16.6.1 Atom Theory 


For him the most important thing was that the substantial element of the nature, out of which 
the nature was built up, could not be indefinitely divided into smaller particles. If this 
were possible the permanent character of the nature would be in danger. There would 
not be then any permanency to the nature. He also agreed in the teaching of Parmenides that 
‘nothing comes from nothing’. So, the substantial particle of nature should be eternal, and 
then only the nature can come out of it. These eternal particles which are atoms, are firm 
and solid, but they are not identical. Otherwise, the multiplicity and the unity of the nature 
would be impossible. Because, we see mountains, oceans, sky, ameba, birds, fish, flowers, 
animals and human beings. He confirmed that the universe is composed with unlimited 
number and variety of atoms. Out of them, some are round and smooth, some are irregular 
and jagged. And precisely due to their multiplicity in eternity, they could combine each 
other to unlimited bodies. When a body dissolved or disintegrated, the atoms become free 
and ready for other new combinations of bodies. Atoms moved around in space, but they 
are hooked and are free to join together for a new creation. 

According to him, the only things that existed were atoms and the void. Soul’ and ‘force’ 
have no much role in his teaching on the universe. ‘Soul’ is connected with brain. Once 
brain disintegrated, we lose consciousness, and then the special round smooth shaped 
‘soul atoms’ spread in all directions. He believed that nothing could influence the 
universe except atom. It could be possessed by some other new bodies. That means, human 
beings have no immortal soul. Therefore, he is known as a materialist, since he believed in 
material things. In nature, everything happens quite mechanically, it does not mean that it 
happens randomly. Because, he said, there were the inevitable laws of necessity. A natural 
cause, which is inherent in everything, guides the happenings in the nature. All the 
processes in the universe are quite natural, though, it is mechanical. 


16.6.2 Theory of Knowledge 


The theory of knowledge according to this school is developed from the sense perception. 
Sense perception is formed by the action of emanations resembling the perceived body. All 
bodies transmit their image through air. The image, which is transmitted by the body, 
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modifies the object near to it and so on; finally it reaches the sense organs of a person or a 
living being. If the images proceeding from other objects interfere with other images in the 
process of transmission, then illusion takes place. If they proceed without interference 
true knowledge takes place. It means a direct hit on the organs of sense and finally on the 
soul. 

The sensible qualities (colour, sound, taste, smell and touch) are not in the things 
themselves. It is merely the effects of combinations of atoms on our sense organs. 
Atoms as such have no qualities other than shape or size. Hence sense perception does not 
provide true knowledge of things. It shows how things affect the human beings. The Greek 
atomists have already distinguished between the primary qualities (shape, impenetrability, 
etc.) and the secondary qualities (colour, sound, smell, etc). This distinction is a main 
discussion in modern philosophy. 

We can only think of atoms, we cannot see them as they are. Sense perception is not a clear 
knowledge. Thought, which penetrates our sense perception and appearances, and reaches 
atom, is the only right knowledge. Democritus is a rationalist. Rational thought begins 
where sense perception ends. It is the genuine way of knowing. Reason is the highest 
function of soul. For Democritus soul and reason are the same. 


16.6.3 Ethical Principle 


Democritus stressed the soul as the locus of human well-being. His concept of eudaimonia 
includes both the notion of 'good existence' (eu-esto) and of 'good feeling’ (eu- thumie). Pace 
Gosling and Taylor think that Democritus was the first Greek philosopher to produce a 
systematic ethical theory. The most important step towards systematisation was, the 
transition from the vague ethical thinking that everybody wants to be happy or cheerful, or 
free from troubles. 

On the list of Democritus' writings on ethics there appears a treatise Peri euthymias (DL IX 
46) of which only a sentence or two has remained. Later doxographers, assuming the 
framework of eudaimonistic theories, tell us that Democritus declared euthymia to be the 
goal of life (telos). 

The superiority of reason is taken into consideration in the ethical life. The end of all 
conduct of men is well-being of society and ultimately of man. Well-being means not only 
the intellectual satisfaction but also the pleasure of senses. We can trace a line of hedonism 
in the teaching of Democritus. True happiness is the end of man’s life. It is an inner state of 
satisfaction or pleasure, depending on the tranquillity, harmony and fearlessness of the 
soul. This happiness is not coming from wealth or material good, nor from the pleasure of 
the body. It needs a little pain, and requires repetition and moderation of pleasure. The less 
you desire, the less you are disappointed. 

All virtues are valuable only if they help to cultivate happiness. Envy, jealousy and 
bitterness of mind bring friction and they will destroy everybody. The sense of duty must be 
the basis of doing the right thing; it should not be from the fear of punishment. We have to 
serve the state too, because if the state is in peace, all realm of state will grow; if the 
governance of the state is corrupted, then there will not be any order or law but only chaos. 


16.6.4 Theology of Democritus 


According to Democritus God exists. God is composed of atoms. The Gods are mortal like 
men, but they live longer. They are more powerful than human being and they possess 
reason of high order. Gods are known to men in dreams. They do not interfere in the affairs 
of men and therefore men need not fear them. Like all other things, God is subjected to the 
motion of atoms. One must achieve mental power to reach the goal reflecting and 
contemplating on beautiful acts. 
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Check your progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1) How does Empedocles explain the theory of Cosmogony? 


16.7 LET US SUM UP 


We have been looking into the cosmological point of speculation basing mainly on the 
reflection of the Eleatic and the Atomist philosophers. Though they were convinced of the 
cosmic unity, they had to answer the problem of the multiplicity in the world. They, 
therefore, faced the dilemma of the one and the many. 

The Atomist and the Pluralist Schools were slowly preparing the base of reconciliation of 
these contraries of ‘Change’ and ‘Permanence’ proposed by their predecessors. It was really 
a tough task for them to fulfil, though they were not fully successful in their attempt. The 
Pluralist and the Atomist School gave the same answer to the problem put forward by 
Heraclitus and Parmenides. That is how, they admitted the change, but it is accepted as 
relative change not as an absolute change. In this explaining they were admitting the 
permanent reality i.e., Being. In other words, they agree absolute change is impossible but 
relative change is possible. Nothing in the universe arises or perishes, everything is keeping 
the same nature, but through combination we feel that something arises, and through 
separation we fell that they disintegrate. Aristotle and Plato will explain it more clearly as 
we are to see in the coming units. Now it is time to switch over to the problem of man as 
such by the time of Sophists and Socrates. 


16.8 KEY WORDS 


Illusion: Illusion is the state of mind in which one mistakes one thing for the other due 
to passion, prejudice, or conditioning. It is distinct from hallucination in which one 
perceives an absent thing as present. 

Cause: Cause is a real principle which exercises a positive influence in the production of an 
effect. 

Universe: Universe is the totality of space which includes all the galaxies. 
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16.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1) “Being cannot not be”, or as the text puts it: “it is not possible for it not to be” (Fragment 
11). The Aristotelian principle of non-contradiction states that while the being is (but 
could not be), it necessarily is. Here with this principle of indestructibility, according to 
Parmenides, the being necessarily is. Therefore, Parmenides asserted the un- 
changeability of being; in so far as he conceived of being as material, he asserted the 
indestructibility of matter. Thus Parmenides said that being can neither arise nor pass 
away, that is the indestructibility of the matter. Being is complete one in itself and is 
Reality which cannot be added to. 

2) If we believe that many beings exist, then Zeno says that this belief is an absurdity. 
These beings, which are existing, are numerically defined. If they are not numerically 
counted, how can they exist? If it is not possible to count them, then they are infinite. 
They are not counted because between two beings (two parts) there is another being. 
And between the third and the original two there rests yet another; and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Check Your Progress II 


1) The cosmos is made up of four elements: earth, water, air, and fire. All movements 
in the cosmos consist of these four elements. They come together and are separated. 
The cosmos is a mixture of these elements, but the proportion of these elements 
would be different. In one comparison Empedocles refers it to the work of a painter. 
He can make different paintings with four colors: white, black, red, and yellow. The 
intelligent painter creates various pictures. He harmoniously mixes these colors, 
some in greater measure and some in lesser, and he creates beautiful figures similar 
to. The death or destruction of one thing is due to the separation of the unity of these 
principles. These elements remain always without change, even if we notice the 
changes with our eyes. Therefore it is not right that everything changes. In reality 
nothing changes, but what really happens is the combination and separation of these 
things. All through these combinations and separations these principles keep their 
character without change. 
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2) For Atomists, the most important thing was that the substantial element of the nature, 
out of which the nature was built up, could not be indefinitely divided into smaller 
particles. If this were possible the permanent character of the nature would be in 
danger. There would not be then any permanency to the nature. He also agreed in 
the teaching of Parmenides that ‘nothing comes from nothing’. So, the substantial 
particle of nature should be eternal, and then only the nature can come out of it. 
These eternal particles which are atoms, are firm and solid, but they are not identical. 
Otherwise, the multiplicity and the unity of the nature would be impossible. 
Because, we see mountains, oceans, sky, ameba, birds, fish, flowers, animals and 
human beings. He confirmed that the universe is composed of unlimited number of 
atoms. Out of them, some are round and smooth, some are irregular and jagged. 
And precisely due to their multiplicity in eternity, they could combine each other to 
unlimited bodies. When a body dissolved or disintegrated, the atoms become free 
and ready for other new combinations of bodies. Atoms moved around in space, but 
they are hooked and are free to join together for a new creation. 
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UNIT 17 SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHERS 


Structure 


17.0 Objectives 

17.1 Introduction 

17.2 Sophist Philosophy: Main Features 
17.3 Major Sophist Philosophers 

17.4 Let Us Sum Up 

17.5 Key Words 

17.6 Further Readings and References 


17.7 Answers to Check Your Progress 


17.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit we explain in detail the Sophist movement and their philosophical insights that 
abandoned all abstract, metaphysical enquiries concerning the nature of the cosmos and 
focused on the practical issues of life. 


By the end of this unit you will be able to know: 
e Their foul or fair argumentation 
e Epistemological and ethical skepticism and relativism of 


the Sophists 


e The differentiation between the early philosophers and 
Sophists 


e The basic philosophical positions of Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias and Gorgias 


17.1 INTRODUCTION 


Sophist movement flourished in 5 century B.C., shortly before the emergence of the 
Socratic period. Xenophon, a historian of 4" century B.C., describes the Sophists as 
wandering teachers who offered wisdom for sale in return for money. The Sophists were, 
then, professional teachers, who travelled about, from city to city, instructing people, 
especially the youth. They were paid large sums of money for their job. Until then teaching 
was considered something sacred and was not undertaken on a commercial basis. The 
Sophists claimed to be teachers of wisdom and virtue. These terms, however, did not 
have their original meaning in sophism. What they meant by these terms was nothing but 
a proficiency or skillfulness in practical affairs of daily life. This, they claimed, would lead 
people to success in life, which, according to them, consisted in the acquisition and 


“ Dr. Joseph Thalodi, St. Joseph Pontifical Institute, Aluwa. This unit is taken from BP Y-003 (Unit 3 
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enjoyment of material wealth as well as positions of power and influence in society. 


The Intellectual Context 


The epistemological and ethical skepticism and relativism of the Sophists reflected a 
reaction against the abstract and metaphysical philosophy of the pre-Socratic thinkers. The 
earlier Greek philosophers had been chiefly interested in investigating the ultimate nature 
of the cosmos. Their systems excluded one another. In fact the Sophists’ attention was 
diverted from the problem of Nature to problem of Man by the diversity of opinions 
found among the early Greek philosophers. Faced with this baffling array of conflicting 
theories of the world, the Sophists came to the conclusion that the lack of agreement 
among nature philosophers was due to the inherent limitations of the human reason. The 
Sophists however subjected the human reason to a searching criticism. As a result they 
came to a thoroughly relativistic conclusion, denying all objectivity to knowledge and thus 
paving the way for skepticism. 


The Socio-Political Context 


Political life gained momentum in Greece after the Persian Wars (500 — 449 BC) and this was 
particularly the case in democratic Athens which became the centre of intense political, 
cultural and economic activity in the region. The free citizen was expected to play an active 
role in the affairs of the state, and so he had to be trained to share greater political 
responsibilities. Mastery of rhetoric and oratory was of considerable importance in 
building up a political career. In fact the Sophists considered speech as a powerful weapon 
with which the speaker might bewitch his audience and induce them to accept his views. In a 
Greek democracy, there was money to be made by winning lawsuits, and the Sophists 
claimed to be able to teach the right way of winning lawsuits. By instructing the youth in 
political eristic skills, the Sophists helped create a new aristocracy of intellect and ability, 
naturally frowned upon by the older aristocracy that lived by conventional wisdom in 
knowledge and conduct. 


17.2 SOPHIST PHILOSOPHY: MAIN FEATURES 


As has been pointed out, the Sophists were concerned to explore problems of knowledge 
and conduct rather than the structure of the universe or the ultimate constituents of reality. 
Their acquaintance with earlier philosophers had convinced them that it was impossible 
ever to attain certain knowledge of external reality, that human reason could not solve the 
riddle of the universe. The more pertinent, therefore, was an enquiry into the very nature 
of human knowledge and the practical rules of moral conduct. Thus, the chief contribution 
of sophist thought concerns basic questions in ethics and epistemology as well as the 
proper method and goal of rational enquiry. This represented a major change of 
philosophical interest from the problems of nature to the problem of man though this 
change is best seen in the philosophy of Socrates. 


17.2.1 Epistemology 


Pre-Socratic philosophers, while investigating the nature of reality, had taken for granted 
the competence of human reason to attain truth. It never occurred to them to criticize the 
intellect itself. It was this very assumption that the Sophists called in question; for, why 
else should these great thinkers arrive at conflicting, even contradictory, conclusions about 
the nature of reality since they all were investigating the same object? The conclusion 
arrived at by the Sophists was that knowledge depends upon the particular knower, that 
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what seems true to him is true for him, that there is no objective truth, but only subjective 
opinion. Protagoras’ famous dictum, namely, ‘Man is the measure of all things’ is a 
repudiation of the paradoxical conclusions of the nature philosophers in favour of the 
common sense judgments of the individual man. Such a view would make the 
individual a law unto himself in matters of knowledge. There may be as many views of the 
same thing as there are individuals, yet all will be true. Likewise, two opposite statements 
on the same subject may both be true, each relative to the individual making it. This being 
so, there is no point in attempting to demonstrate the truth of a statement that is acceptable 
to all; rather, it is the business of the Sophist to persuade people to embrace one of the two 
opposing statements rather than the other. 


17.2.2 Ethics 


The ethical views of the Sophists are of a piece with their epistemology in that these views 
follow natural from the subjectivism and relativism of their theoretical position. If 
knowledge of reality is impossible, then knowledge of right and wrong is impossible; there 
is no universal right and wrong so that each person is free to make ethical choices 
according to his conscience. If it was conflicting cosmologies of early Greek thought that 
generated the Sophists’ epistemological skepticism, it was the diversity of customs, 
morals and traditions prevailing in various nations that led them to question the validity of 
absolute, objective standards of action and value. Sophism differed from the early Greek 
philosophy not only in regard to subject matter, namely, metaphysics and epistemology, 
but also in the method and the proper goal of philosophical investigation. 


17.2.3 Method of Enquiry 


The method of the Sophists was “emperico-inductive” while that of the early 
philosophers was, in the main, deductive. The latter would typically start with a general 
principle, and then proceed to explain the phenomena in accordance with that principle. 
The Sophists, on the other hand, started with particular observations and facts. They 
would have collected a plentiful store of them from their travels. From these they would 
draw their conclusions, partly theoretical and partly practical. For instance, having 
studied a store of facts concerning differences of opinion and belief, they would come to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to have any certain knowledge universally valid for all. 


17.2.4 The Goal of Philosophical Enquiry 


Because they were knowledge skeptics, the Sophists did not aim to establish objective 
norms or discover necessary truths from their investigations. Here, again, they differed 
from the early Greek philosophers whose primary aim was finding out the truth. The 
cosmologists wanted to find out the objective truth about the world. The Sophists, on the 
other hand did not expect to reach objective truth, but only relative, subjective truth. They 
set themselves the modest task of teaching the art and control of life. In other words, their 
goal was practical, not speculative. 


17.2.5 The Significance of Sophist Thought 


The sophistic movement of 5P century BC represents a phase of transition. It reveals a 
growing distrust of the power of human reason to solve the riddle of the universe and a 
consequent lack of faith in traditional values and institutions. This movement is radically 
skeptical and revolutionary; it is indifferent and even hostile to metaphysical speculation; 
in calling attention to the problem of man, however, it necessitates a thorough examination 
of the problem of human knowledge and conduct, and ushers in the Socratic period. 
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On the positive side, we might note that the Sophists made philosophy accessible to the 
common man, turned attention away from the contemplation of external nature to man 
himself. Secondly, they fostered the spirit of critical reflection on all fields of human life 
and thought. They compelled philosophers to examine the thinking process itself and 
this led to the formulation of a theory of knowledge. Likewise, their use of logical 
fallacies and sophisms made it necessary to study the correct laws of thought. In time, this 
led to the development of dialectic (Plato) and logic (Aristotle). In the same way radical 
criticism of the common notions of right and wrong, of public and private justice 
compelled a reexamination of the foundations of ethics and politics. 

On balance, then, it must be conceded that the Sophists were a great educative force in 
Hellas. They forced philosophy to be built upon more solid foundations, to examine more 
closely the fundamental concepts of knowledge, truth, right and wrong, the meaning and 
purpose of human institutions and religion. 

Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1) Explain the epistemological position of Sophists. 


17.3 MAJOR SOPHIST PHILOSOPHERS 


17.3.1 Protagoras 


Protagoras was born about 481 BC at Abdera in Thrace. He is believed to have come 
to Athens sometime by the middle of the century. Pericles entrusted him with the task of 
drawing up a constitution for the colony of Thurio, founded in 444 BC. He was back at 
Athens in 431 and during the plague in 430 which killed two of Pericles’ sons. The story 
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goes that Protagoras was charged with blasphemy because of his book on the gods, fled the 
country before trial, and was drowned on the crossing to Sicily. 


17.3.1.1 Epistemology 


Protagoras is best known for his dictum: “Man is the measure of all things, of things that 
are that they are, of things that are not that they are not”. Controversy surrounded the 
precise signification of the terms ‘man’ and ‘things’. Does ‘man’ refer to individual man or 
man in the specific sense? Does ‘things’ mean physical objects only or does it include 
objects of thought (eg. ethical values) as well? In Plato’s Theaetetus, the above saying of 
Protagoras is interpreted in the individualistic sense in regard to sense perception. When 
the same wind is blowing, one may feel chilly, another not. Socrates asks if we should 
agree with Protagoras and say that the wind is cold to the one who feels chilly and not to 
the other. From this it is clear that Protagoras is taken to mean the individual man, and 
not man in the specific sense. Moreover, it is to be noted that the Sophist does not mean 
that the wind appears cold, but that it is cold to one man’s sense perception, while to 
another’s it is not. 

17.3.1.2 Ethics 

Against this interpretation it is pointed out that in the Protagoras of Plato, the Sophist is 
not represented as applying his dictum to ethical values in the individualistic sense. One 
might say, in answer to this objection, that what is true of objects of sense perception 
need not necessarily be true of ethical values. If, however, it is further objected that since 
Protagoras uses the term ‘all things’, he must be taken to mean both objects of sense 
perception and objects of abstract, conceptual thought and intuition (= values). This 
objection can be countered in two ways. First, it is far from clear whether Protagoras 
intended to bring together both material and spiritual objects under the term ‘all things’. 
Secondly, objects of sense perception (= material objects) are of a kind that cannot 
become the subject of true and universal knowledge whereas ethical values are of a kind 
that can become the subject of true and universal knowledge. This was the view of 
Plato himself. Not that Protagoras subscribed to such a view; he did not. But point is that 
sense perception, and intuition of values do not stand or fall together in relation to certain 
knowledge and truth for all. 

We still have to find out Protagoras’ actual teaching in regard to ethical judgments and 
values. In the Theaetetus he does set forth a relativistic view of ethical judgments that is 
characteristic of his theory of knowledge: he declares that whatever practices seem right 
and praiseworthy to any particular State are so for that State. At the same time, he also 
urges that the wise man should attempt to substitute sound practices for unsound. In other 
words, all kinds of ethical views are true relatively, yet some may be ‘sounder’ (= more 
useful, expedient) than others and it is beauty of the wise man to promote these sounder 
practices. When we come to the Protagoras we find in the Sophist’s words hints of a 
natural law common to all men. Plato depicts him as saying that the gods have bestowed on 
all men a proper sense of righteousness, moderation and respect for others, which are 
absolutely necessary for the existence and functioning of the State; otherwise the State 
would not exist at all. This is a peculiar domain of human activity that is quite different 
from all others. For instance, a city could function properly even if only a few possessed 
musical skills, but it would not, if only a few citizens possessed a proper sense of rights and 
obligations enjoined by just laws. Now, does this contradict the relativism of Theaetetus ? 
What Protagoras seems to mean is this: law in general is founded on certain ethical 
tendencies implanted in all men, but that the differences of law found in individual States 
are relative. On this view, the law of one State will not be ‘truer’ than the law of another 
State, but it may be ‘sounder’. The State of city community would be the determiner of 
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law, and not the individual. Yet, its laws will only be relatively true with reference to the 
legal code of another State, no more true or no less. Now, Protagoras was an upholder of 
tradition and social convention. He laid great emphasis on the importance of education, of 
imbibing the ethical traditions of the State while admitting that the wise man may lead the 
State to the formulation of ‘better’ laws. As far as the individual citizen is concerned, the 
proper course is to be faithful to tradition, to the accepted code of the community. This is 
so because no one ‘way’ is ‘truer’ than another. It is as though Protagoras would say: do 
not set up your private judgment against the law of the State, for no one code is 
‘truer’ than another. In this way, Protagoras is able to reconcile his relativism with 
respect for tradition and custom, a relativism that had seemed to many to be intentionally 
revolutionary. 


17.3.1.3 Religious Ideas 


Of Protagoras’ work On the gods only a fragment has come down to us. In this extract he 
expresses a characteristic skepticism regarding the existence and nature of gods. Such 
a statement may easily be interpreted as subversive of faith in religion. In fact, however, 
this is not so. In the Protagoras the Sophist recommends submission to one’s inherited 
faith just as he advocated obedience to the laws of the State and for much the same reason: 
if we cannot be certain of absolute truth, why throw out the religion of our fathers! At any 
rate, Protagoras’ attitude is not really so destructive as believers of a dogmatic faith might 
suppose. The fact of the matter is that Greek religion was not based on a reasoned 
faith; its main thrust was worship rather than dogmatic affirmations and negations. 
Although the general tendency of sophist thought was to weaken men’s trust in tradition, 
Protagoras personally was a conservative in temper and had no intention of educating 
revolutionaries. On the contrary he claimed that his task was to educate good citizens. 
Ethical tendencies innate in all men can only come to fruition in organized societies. A 
good citizen should, therefore, strive to realize this aim by absorbing the social tradition. 
This tradition is not absolute truth, but it is the norm for a good citizen. 

17.3.1.4 Eristic 


As regards eristic practices, Protagoras’ views stem directly from his relativistic theory. On 
every subject, he argued, it was possible to have more than one opinion. The dialectician 
and rhetorician would do well to develop different opinions and arguments. He would 
shine best when he made the weaker side appear the better. Enemies of sophism have 
interpreted this to mean making the morally worse cause appear the better. However, by 
‘weaker side’, Protagoras did not necessarily mean a morally worse side. In a court case 
this could mean presenting the case of a man who is too weak to defend himself, or 
presenting a case the justice of which it is difficult to establish with hard evidence. It is true 
that in the hands of unscrupulous rhetoricians and lawyers, this principle easily degenerated 
into unscrupulous advocacy; but such a motive could not be attributed to Protagoras. 


17.3.1.5 Linguistics 


Protagoras led the way in the study of the science of grammar. His distinctive contribution 
relates to classification of different kinds of sentence and the terminology of genders of 
nouns. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain the epistemological position of Protagoras. 


17.3.2 Prodicus 


Prodicus was a native of the island of Ceos in the Aegean. Like most of his compatriots, he 
is said to have possessed a pessimistic disposition. In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Axiochus it is said that he considered death desirable as it afforded an escape from the evils 
of life. Fear of death, he argued, is irrational because death concerns neither the living nor 
the dead. The basis of this argument is the notion that life and death are mutually exclusive. 
Prodicus’ chief contribution was in the area of theogony. In the beginning men worshipped 
natural objects — sun, moon, rivers, lakes, fruits etc. - as gods because these were useful to 
them. The cult of the Nile in Egypt was an example of this practice. The next stage was 
worship of inventors of various arts and crafts — agriculture, viniculture, metal work etc. So 
they had such deities like Demeter, Dionysus, Hephaestus. This view rendered prayer 
superfluous and for this reason, Prodicus got into trouble with authorities at Athens. Like 
Protagoras, Prodicus too was interested in the study of language. He wrote a treatise on 
synonyms. His style was markedly pedantic. 


17.3.3 HIPPIAS 


A younger contemporary of Protagoras, Hippias of Elis was a polymath, being well versed 
in mathematics, astronomy, grammar and rhetoric, music, literature, history and 
mythology. He prided himself on his sartorial skills. His list of the Olympic victors paved 
the way for the later Greek system of dating by means of the Olympiads. In the Protagoras, 
Plato attributes to him the view that law is the tyrant of men, which forces them to do many 
things contrary to nature. It appears that Hippias wanted to draw attention to laws of the 
city state that were at variance with natural laws. 


17.3.4 Gorgias 


A Sicilian by birth, Gorgias came to Athens in 427 BC as ambassador of his native State. 
He was a champion of panhellenism. 


Gorgias’ early interests were the philosophy of Empedocles and natural sciences. It is 
generally believed that he wrote a book on Optics. Later, he was attracted to skepticism by 
the dialectic of Zeno and published a book entitled On Not-being or Nature. It is learned from 
this work that Gorgias reacted to the Eleatic dialectic differently from Protagoras. While the 
latter held that everything is true, Gorgias asserted an absolute nihilism. The three 
cardinal propositions of this doctrine are the following: (1) Nothing exists; (2) If there 
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were anything, then it could not be known; (3) Even if there were knowledge of being, this 
knowledge could not be imparted. 
It need hardly be said that these ideas struck one as being provocative in the extreme. But 
did Gorgias seriously offer it as his metaphysics? Some thought he did. Others took it as a 
joke intended to show what can be done by a clever use of words. It may well being that 
Gorgias wished to employ the Eliatic dialectic in order to render Eliatic philosophy 
meaningless. Afterwards, Gorgias renounced philosophy and turned to rhetoric. 
Gorgias saw that to master rhetorical art one had to master the art of persuasion and this 
required a close study of practical psychology. He deliberately practiced the art of 
suggestion which could be used for both practical and artistic ends. With regard to artistic 
use Gorgias proposed the concept of justifiable deception, of which tragedy was an 
obvious example. Tragedy’s power over the spectator is compared to the effect of 
purgatives which reminds one of Aristotle’s theory of Katharsis. 


17.3.5 Some Other Sophists 


Amongst the lesser figures of the Sophist movement one might mention Callimachus who 
put forward the ‘might is right’ doctrine; Lycophron who asserted that nobility is a 
sham, that all men are equal; Thrasymachus of Chalcedon who figures in the Republic as 
the brutal champion of the rights of the stronger; and Antiphon of Athens who denounced 
the distinction between nobles and commons, Greeks and barbarians as itself a barbarism. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. State the philosophical thoughts of Prodicus. 


17.4 LET US SUM UP 


We have already seen how some of the sophists held a relativistic view on cognition and 
knowledge. Their philosophy contains criticism of religion, law, and ethics. Though many 
sophists were apparently as religious as their contemporaries, some held atheistic or 
agnostic views.In some cases, such as Gorgias, there are original rhetorical works that are 
fortunately extant, allowing the author to be judged on his own terms. In most cases, 
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however, knowledge of sophist thought comes from fragmentary quotations that lack 
context. Many of these quotations come from Aristotle, who seems to have held the 
sophists in slight regard, notwithstanding his other disagreements with Plato. Owing 
largely to the influence of Plato and Aristotle, philosophy came to be regarded as distinct 
from sophistry, the latter being regarded as rhetoric, a practical discipline. Thus, by the 
time of the Roman Empire, a sophist was simply a teacher of rhetoric and a popular 
public speaker. 


17.5 KEY WORDS 


Judgment: Judgment is an act of the intellect in which we say something of an object by 
way of affirmation or denial 


Rhetoric: Rhetoric is the art of using language as a means to persuade. Along with 
grammar and logic or dialectic, rhetoric is one of the three ancient arts of discourse. 
From ancient Greece to the late 19th Century, it was a central part of Western education, 
filling the need to train public speakers and writers to move audiences to action with 
arguments. 
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17.7 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. Knowledge depends upon the particular knower, that what seems true to him is true for 
him, that there is no objective truth, but only subjective opinion. There may be as many 
views of the same thing as there are individuals, yet all will be true. Thus, there is no 
point in attempting to demonstrate the truth of a statement that is acceptable to all. To fix 
a truth that is valid for all and for all times is to go against the very nature of reality 
which is in constant flux. Thus anything and everything can be equally true or false at the 
same time depending on the experience of various individuals. 


For Protagoras, two mutually contradictory statements might be equally true. But one 
might be ‘better’ than the other - one view might be more normal or natural than the 
other. For Gorgias, in any case of conflict of opinions, none is true. He supports this in 
three paradoxical statements: (1) there is nothing; (2) even if there were something, we 
could not know it; (3) even if it existed and we could know it, we could not communicate 
this knowledge to others. 


2. If knowledge of reality is impossible, then knowledge of right and wrong is impossible; 
there is no universal right and wrong so that each person is free to make ethical choices 
according to his conscience. 


The older Sophist Protagoras declared all institutions, including law and morality, to be 
merely conventional. However, he recognized the necessity of legal and moral rules for 
social order. 

The younger Sophists argued that the foundation of ethics is mere convention and arbitrary 
agreement among men. Some maintained that laws were made by the “weak” in order to 
prevent the “best” from getting their due. Others held that laws were made to subserve 
class interests, to promote the interests of minority of privileged individuals. 

Check Your Progress II 


1. The epistemological position of Protagoras can be presented in his won saying: “Man is 
the measure of all things, of things that are that they are, of things that are not that they 
are not”. But the questions are: Does ‘man’ refer to individual man or man in the specific 
sense? Does ‘things’ mean physical objects only or does it include objects of thought (eg. 
ethical values) as well? 


For example, When the same wind is blowing, one may feel chilly, another not. This means 
the wind is cold to the one who feels chilly and not to the other. From this it is clear that 
Protagoras is taken to mean the individual man, and not man in the specific sense. 
Moreover, the Sophist does not mean that the wind appears cold, but that it is cold to one 
man’s sense perception, while to another’s it is not. 


Check Your Progress III 


1. Prodicus considered death desirable as it afforded an escape from the evils of life. Fear 
of death, he argued, is irrational because death concerns neither the living nor the dead. The 
basis of this argument is the notion that life and death are mutually exclusive. 


His chief contribution was in the area of theogony. In the beginning men worshipped 
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natural objects — sun, moon, rivers, lakes, fruits etc. - as gods because these were useful 
to them. The next stage was worship of inventors of various arts and crafts — agriculture, 
viniculture, metal work etc. So they had such deities like Demeter, Dionysus, 
Hephaestus. 

2. For Hippias, law is the tyrant of men, which forces them to do many things contrary to 
nature. It appears that Hippias wanted to draw attention to laws of the city state that were 
at variance with natural laws. 


Gorgias proposed absolute nihilism. The three cardinal propositions of this doctrine are 
the following: (1) Nothing exists; (2) If there were anything, then it could not be known; 
(3) Even if there were knowledge of being, this knowledge could not be imparted. 
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18.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit we explain the basic philosophy of Socrates: Socratic problem, Socratic Method, 
his epistemology and his ethics, and Socratic School such as Cynicism, Cyrenaic 
School, The School of Megara and the Elian and Eretrian Schools. 


By the end of this Unit you should be able to: 
e Heighten your critical thinking 


e Develop your own personal investigation and reasoned argument for answering 


life questions 
e Comprehend Socratic Method 
e Apply his ethical principles in one’s life 


18.1 INTRODUCTION 


Socrates was born in Athens in 469 and lived over a span of seventy years filling entirely the 
second half of fifth century B.C Athens’ cultural life. He died at the age of 70 in 399. He 
was the son of a sculptor and a midwife. He used to say that his art, like his mother’s, was 
midwifery, the art of delivering children in the name of truth. The voice of Socrates was 


* Dr. Sebastian Palamutatil, St. J oseph Pontifical Institute, Aluwa. This unit is taken from BPY-003 


(Unit 4, Block 2). 
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taken to be the voice of one’s conscience. This indicates that he was considered a man of 
God and, to some extent, a mystic. He was also a devote citizen of Athens. He lived his 
adult life in Athens engaging in open philosophical discussion which often included 
questions of ethics, religion, and politics. 


Socrates went against the traditional way of accepting the authorities of respected poets such 
as Homer, Hesiod and others as the proper foundations for answering question about the 
aforementioned topics. He insisted, instead, that personal investigation and reasoned 
argument alone could constitute a proper basis for answering these questions. He believed 
that he had been given a divine mission for acquiring knowledge by questioning every so- 
called wise man or in other words the authority and traditions. His divine mission of search 
for knowledge by questioning wise men brought him into trouble. His search for knowledge 
led to him to the acceptance of one supreme God, which was not consistent with the then 
Greek notions of God. Social authorities and considered this as destructive because, 
according to them, it involved subverting accepted beliefs. As a consequence he had to 
face trial before the popular court for the following three charges: 

1. For denying the national gods 

2. For setting up of new gods 

3. For corrupting the youths. 
Although he denied all these charges in defense, he was condemned to death in 399. The last 
words of this great Athenian Master were: “Now it is time that we were going, I to die and 
you to live, but which of us has the happier prospect is unknown to anyone but God.” 


18.2 SOCRATIC PROBLEM 


Although his opposition to the blind acceptance of tradition and authority allied him 
with Sophists such as Protagoras, Gorgias and Prodicus, he was far more committed to 
know the inner man than the Sophists. Unlike the Sophists, he was in search for the truth 
and knowledge about the universal validity of the moral laws. For Socrates, this search was 
intimately connected with the chief problem of knowing what man is. The inscription at 
Delphi, “man, know thyself” haunted him constantly. 

“T can’t as yet ‘know myself’, as the inscription at Delphi enjoins, and so long as that 
ignorance remains it seems to me ridiculous to inquire into extraneous matters. 
Consequently I don’t bother about such things, but accept the current beliefs about them, 
and direct my inquiries, as I have just said, rather to myself.” Phaedrus 230a. 


Although for the Sophists homo mensura ( mas is the measure) was the maxim as to the 
acquisition of knowledge, the testimonies of Protagoras and Gorgias proved that no valid 
knowledge about the truth of the universal validity of moral laws was possible. Socrates was 
dissatisfied with this sophistic position. For Socrates knowing one’s own self implied an 
extensive analysis of knowledge. 
This analysis aims at determining three things. 

1. The universal validity of moral principle; 

2. The laws of the State; 

3. The nature of religious faith. 


With regard to these points Socrates did not accept any previous philosophical positions, 
predominantly that of the Sophists. Socrates accused the Sophists that instead of giving 
importance to reason, they gave importance to perception. He again charged that they 
did not distinguish between reason and perception and reason and feeling. Consequently, 
Sophists ended up in skepticism and nihilism as regards epistemology and conventionalism 
in morality and politics. Hence, Socrates task was to present a far more universally valid 
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knowledge as well as universally valid moral and political laws. The inquiry into the 
possibility of universal knowledge as well as universal moral and political laws led him to 
believe that that virtue is the knowledge of the good through concepts. Concepts are formed 
by reason which is one and the same for all people. Thus, he concludes that if virtue is the 
knowledge through concepts and if concepts are formed by reason which is one and same in 
all, then knowledge is universal; so are moral and political laws. But how do we attain this? 
In what follows we discuss his method of attaining universally valid knowledge. 


18.3 SOCRATIC METHOD 


Socrates insisted that personal investigations and reasoned arguments alone could constitute 
a proper basis for answering questions about the universality of knowledge as well as the 
universality of moral and political laws. In Socrates’ case this personal investigations and 
reasoned arguments assume a conversational form i.e., a form of dialogue. This dialogue, 
however, was limited to ethical subject-matter alone, therefore it included the justice, virtue, 
knowledge, temperance etc. The principal aim of such a dialogue was to know his own self. 
He called it the method of “elenchus,” the Greek for ‘putting to the test’ or ‘refutation.’ This 
dialogue consisted in skillfully questioning others who claim to be wise men and drawing 
out their views with regards to virtue, justice, and so on. The objective of such dialogue 
was to show the inadequacies of their views which would in turn reveal that those who 
claimed to know really did not know. Thus, Socrates believed that by such a method he 
could show that he was wiser than others inasmuch as he knew that he did not know. 
Socratic method has two particular dimensions. First, regarding its modus operandi, it is 
dialectical; second, regarding its aim, it is maieutiké or midwifery method. 


18.3.1 Dialectical Method 


The dialectical method is an art of argument by skilful questions and answer, the aim of 
which is to arrive at answers with the fewest possible words which should be precise and to 
the point. The first stage of such a method usually started with a generally accepted 
statement with regard to the subject-matter. This generally accepted statement is called 
hypothesis. This is followed by an anti-thesis, which might show the absurd consequences 
of the hypothesis. At the second stage the dialectic method is supposed to lead to the 
contradiction of the hypothesis and its possible rejection. The rejection of one hypothesis, 
might lead to the acceptance of another hypothesis which contains less contradictions. Thus, 
by the dialectical method the investigator is led on to newer hypotheses with fewer and 
fewer contradictions. Socrates himself never found any absolutely correct answer to the 
questions about ethics and conduct of life. But it did not mean that the dialectical method 
was a fruitless one. For Socrates it was a passionate love of the philosopher of reaching 
absolute knowledge. For, according to Socrates, absolute knowledge lies in constant search 
and not in reaching and grasping one. Thus, it seems that the aim of the dialectical 
method was to show that philosophy for Socrates is a search for wisdom and not to arrive at 
the absolute knowledge. 


18.3.2 Midwifery Method 


Although he followed and advocated dialectical method, he called his method “midwifery”. 
Although it has allusions to his mother whose profession was midwifery, what he meant by 
this was his intention of getting others to produce true ideas in their mind, so that they might 
do right action. “He wanted to give birth to true ideas in the clear form of definition, not for 
a speculative but for a practical end.” 
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18.4 EPISTEMOLOGY 


As we have seen, Socrates was dissatisfied with all branches of previous philosophy, 
particularly philosophy of knowledge. For him previous conceptions of knowledge were 
presumptive, relative and conventional. He opposed them and directed his capabilities to 
proving the emptiness of the previous scheme of knowledge. As we have seen already the 
Socratic problem was about to find out universal valid knowledge. At the same time his 
philosophical enquiry was ethical in character, which aims at the discovery of his own 
self. Hence, one could easily conclude that by knowledge Socrates meant the knowledge of 
justice, virtue and eternal or religious ideas. Socrates believed that real knowledge of justice, 
virtue and eternal ideas are already present in man. This knowledge is dormant and waiting 
to be recalled by skilful questioning. How this knowledge is present in man? This question 
led Socrates to believe in the immortality of the soul. For, he seemed to have believed that 
the immortality of the soul would enable man to have real knowledge about justices, 
virtue and eternal ideas. Since soul is immortal it “has seen all things both here and in 
the other world, has learned everything that is. So we need not be surprised if it can recall 
the knowledge of virtue or anything else which, as we see, it once possessed.” But, how do 
we become aware of this already present knowledge in us? Here we find the structure of 
Socratic epistemology. Aristotle categorically states in Metaphysics that we owe two things 
to Socrates: “inductive reasoning and universal definition.” Here we find the structure of 
Socratic epistemology: knowledge is achieved through inductive reasoning and universal 
definition. Thus, according to Socrates, both universal definition and inductive reasoning 
are the means of reawakening knowledge which is dormant in all human beings. 


18.4.1 Definition 


We have seen that Socratic Method is conversational in which questions are put forward to 
get appropriate answers. When Socrates asks a question, he asks What is, for example 
justice. He is asking for a definition rather than a mere answer. To define a thing is to state 
what it is, its essence. Thus, definition leads to essence. Since definition leads to essence, 
knowing to define a thing means knowing that thing. It was a new approach to knowledge, 
which leads one to say what things are, to discover their essence. Such an approach was 
absent among previous thinkers, namely the Sophists, although the Eleatic philosophy held 
it be their prime concern. “From this point originates all the fertility of Socrates’ 
thinking, turning toward the quest of truth, centered ...in the view point of being, from 
which the Sophists had turned away.” It is, thus, argued that in Socrates there is an attempt 
to return to study what realities really are. 


18.4.2 Induction 


By Socratic induction is not meant what later logicians, such as Francis Bacon and John 
Stuart Mill, understood as induction. As has been already seen, in contrast to the Sophists, 
Socrates did not depend on perception alone as source of knowledge. Perceptive knowledge 
may lead to relative knowledge, according Socrates. His inquiry aims at the absolute 
knowledge and not relative one. Since for Socrates knowledge is achieved through 
concept, he made sharp distinction between perception and conception. By concept is 
meant the universal idea of a class, for example, cowness for the class of cows. But, mere 
observation of a number of particular things cannot yield the conception of cowness. Then, 
how do we form a concept of it? 


A concept is formed by a recollection or intuition of the universal which may happen quite 
suddenly. In Plato’s Phaedo Socrates seems to suggest that this recollection takes place as if 
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re- discovering a long-forgotten thing rather suddenly. Recollection is something like an 
intuition of a mystic. Socrates was really a mystic and for him knowledge is to be found 
in mystic intuition of universals. Although, perception plays the role of the prompting 
agent, he warns that senses are really more of hindrance than a help in the realization of 
universal idea. 

“Surely the soul can best reflect when it is free of all distractions such as hearing or sight 
or pain or pleasure of any kind- that is, when it ignores the body and becomes as far as 
possible independent, avoiding all contacts and associations as much as it can, in its 
search for reality.” 


He even held that only after leaving the body, a seeker of knowledge will have wisdom in its 
fullness and purity. Nevertheless, in this life one can attain true knowledge provided he 
leads a life of mortification of the body. Thus, Socrates even proposes a kind of asceticism 
for the attainment of true knowledge which enables one to conduct his life in the light 
of moral, religious and political laws. 


18.5 SOCRATIC ETHICS 


Socrates ethics is principally concerned with man. Although this concern was not new 
in the early Greek philosophical traditions, Socrates considered man from a different 
point of view. The core of Socrates’ ethics is the concept of virtue. Virtue, according to 
Socrates, is the deepest and most basic propensity of man. This virtue is knowledge. 

“.. if there exists any good thing different, and not associated with knowledge, virtue will 
not necessarily be any form of knowledge. If on the other hand knowledge embraces 
everything that is good, we shall be right to suspect that virtue is knowledge.” 


If virtue is knowledge it can be known and consequently taught. This is the meaning of the 
imperative “know yourself.” Know yourself means bring your inner self to light. Through 
knowledge man gains possession of himself whereby he becomes his own master. 


18.5.1 Virtue is Knowledge 


According to Socrates virtue is the highest aim and greatest good one has to seek in the life. 
He also insisted that if it is to be highest aim and the greatest good it must have 
universal consistence and be the same for all. Now, what is universally consistent and the 
same for all is knowledge which is obtained through concept by the use of reason which is 
common in all. The relation between virtue and knowledge is inseparable. For Socrates 
thinks that health, wealth, beauty, courage, temperance etc., which are customarily 
considered to be various forms of good, are good only if they are guided by wisdom; if 
guided by folly they could be considered forms of evil. 


As has been already seen, concepts are given by reason and not by perception of particular 
facts. Since concepts are already in human mind, they need to be enkindled by questioning. 
If morality is the knowledge of the idea of good through concepts, then who can obtain this? 
Socrates held that the Sophists did not obtain it, because they depended on perception rather 
reason. He believed that the seeker who follows the dictates of reason rather than 
perception attains it. One who follows the dictates of the reason recollects the concepts 
of good already present in the mind. For, as in his epistemology, the real concept of good 
is always a matter of recollection by means of reflection on the idea of good. 


18.5.2 Virtue is One or The Unity of Virtue 


Ethics, according to Socrates, has yet another dimension. It does not stop at mere acquisition 
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of the knowledge of the ideas of good. The knowledge of the idea of the good aims at 
controlling all other ideas and ultimately guides the whole man, including his will and 
feeling, and necessarily leads him to good actions. Hence ethical knowledge tends to 
culture the soul which ultimately leads the soul towards regaining its pure, pristine glory. 
For Socrates this is for this reason for believing that “no one does wrong knowingly” and 
“that knowledge is virtue.” 
Socrates says that virtue or goodness is one, although practices differently in different forms 
of good. In Plato’s Protagoras Socrates says that although wisdom, temperance, 
courage, justice and holiness are the principal forms of virtue, there is one single reality 
which underlies them all. Yet on another occasion, in Plato’s Meno, we find Socrates 
looking for one virtue which permeates all other virtues. 
Socrates explained this by means of an example of a healthy body. According to him all 
kinds of bodily excellence follow from one single health of the body, similarly, all kinds of 
virtue follow from the health of the soul. What is meant by the health of the soul? The soul 
has different functions. The health of the soul follows from orderly arrangement of these 
different functions. In Plato’s Gorgias, we see Socrates saying that the functions of the soul 
are reasoning, temper, and desire. The function of reasoning aims at attaining wisdom, 
temper means the courage, and desire is the soberness. The health of the souls depends on 
the organized relation that these functions hold to each other. An orderly arrangement of 
these functions is something like the following. Wisdom commands and temper assists in 
the execution of these commands, while desire furnishes the material basis for the 
actualization of these commands. The aim of the oneness or unity of the virtue is the 
ultimate happiness of the individual. “A successful functioning of the harmonious activities 
under the regulation of reason yields happiness.” Thus the Socratic notion of virtue as one 
means “the self of a good man is an organic unity of all its functions.” 
The Socratic notion of virtue as one leads us finally to conclude that there is one Idea 
of the Good which underlies all the ethical activities of man which are intrinsically good. 
Socrates speaks in the Plato’s Republic that...in the region of the known the last thing to be 
seen and hardly seen is the idea of good, and that when seen must need point us to the 
conclusion that this is indeed the cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, giving 
birth in the visible world to light, and author of light and itself in the intelligible world 
being the authentic source of truth and reason, and that anyone who is to act wisely in 
private or public must have caught sight of this. 
Check Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Discuss briefly on Socratic method. 
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18.6 SOCRATIC SCHOOLS 


Socrates’ dream was to enlighten the minds of men so that they might be able to follow the 
dictates of their inner self through self-investigation and questioning all sources of 
knowledge. But he did not found any school nor did he write a single word so that his 
dream might be perpetuated either through institutions or through words. “But various 
thinkers, who had been disciples of Socrates to a greater or lesser extent, emphasized one or 
other point in his teachings, combining it also with elements culled from other sources” 
founded various schools in the name of Socrates. Although he did not found any school, he 
left behind a Socratic circle, among them his famous pupil Plato, who founded the 
Academy. If we leave aside Plato, the members of the Socratic circle who left a 
succession behind them are Antisthenes, Aristippus of Cyrene, Euclides of Megara and 
Phaedo of Elis. They are considered respectively as the founders of Cynicism, Cyrenaic 
School, Megarian School, and Elian School. It is these groups that are traditionally known 
as the Socratic schools. In what follows, a brief sketch of each of these schools is given. 


18.6.1 Cynicism 


Cynicism originated in the mid-fourth century BC and it was arguably the most original and 
influential branch of the Socratic tradition in antiquity. Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, and 
Diogenes of Sinope were considered to be founding fathers of Cynicism. Cynicism is 
noted for its radical re-examination of the animal nature of the human being. Cynics, which 
is a nickname self-imposed on the founders of Cynicism, literally means ‘doglike’ or 
‘disciples of the dog.’ 

Cynicism made use of innovative and influential literary tradition of satire, parody and 
aphorism in order to spoil the dominant ideologies of the time. It proposed a new morality 
mainly based on two things: first, by minimizing creaturely needs in pursuit of self- 
sufficiency and second, by maximizing both freedom of speech and freedom of action. The 
former is achieved by physical training and the later by open defiance of the well- 
established social taboos. They followed an anti-politics which sees existing governments 
as a betrayal of human nature. Cynics considered traditional culture as an obstacle to 
happiness. Cynics advocated an immediate relationship to nature and proposed that man is 
the ‘citizen of the cosmos’. 

The Cynics made concerted attempt to demonstrate that happiness does not depend on 
society or on any other circumstances, but wholly on the autonomous self which is achieved 
by Cynics’ discipline based on exemplary acts and corporeal training. The Cynics defaced 
the value which philosophers attached to theoretical disciplines as well as the conventional 
value which society attached to such externals as money, status, family and political power. 
If cynics had a different conception of morality and conditions for happiness, it was because 
they differed in their conception of the human being. Diogenes of Sinope gave a different 
picture of man than that had been traditionally held to be the ideal. Diogenes held an 
extreme version of cynicism. He believed that human beings are animals who have much to 
learn about freedom and self-sufficiency from their fellow creatures. It is argued that the use 
of animals as examples served to illustrate the intrinsic superiority of nature to culture. 
Diogenes even preferred to live like dogs. It was to demonstrate that this would enable man 
to test the limits of his species by living like a dog and to realize the unlimitedness of 
freedom that animals are enjoying. 
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18.6.2 The Cyrenaic School 


Aristippus of Cyrene founded the Cyrenaic School. He was born about 435 B.C. In Cyrene 
he seems to have become acquainted with the teaching of Protagoras and afterward, while 
he was in Athens, he was in relation with Socrates. Aristippus held that our sensation alone 
gives us certain knowledge. This is in sharp contrast to the Socratic notion that it is 
concepts of universals and not perceptions of particulars which provides us with certain 
knowledge. If sensation alone gives us certain knowledge, then the purpose of such 
knowledge should be to obtain pleasure. 

Aristippus taught that sensation consists in movement. When the movement is gentle, the 
sensation is pleasurable; when it is rough, there is pain; when movement is 
imperceptible or when there is no movement at all, there is neither pleasure nor pain. The 
rough movement cannot be the ethical end. Ethical end cannot consist in the neutrality of the 
absence of movement. It consists in the gentle movement which produces pleasure. Thus, 
pleasure become the ethical end of human conduct. 

Pleasure, then, according to Aristippus, is the end of life. What kind of pleasure constitutes 
the end of life? Aristippus says that positive and present pleasure is the end of life. The 
Cyrenaics believed that the bodily pleasure alone is the positive and present pleasure. If the 
Cyrenaics held that bodily pleasure alone is the end of life, then could they not be 
considered and pure hedonists? Indeed, as it seems from the earliest traditions, they were 
aware of this charge. Hence, Aristippus, admonishes his followers that “the wise man take 
cognizance of the future.” The wise man, in order to preserve cheerfulness and contentment, 
will limit his desires. This precautionary attitude of Aristippus points to the fact that 
although the pleasure is the ethical end of life, “wise man needs the judgment in order to 
enable him evaluate the different pleasures of life.” 

Thus, we can find an apparent contradiction the teaching of Aristippus; a contradiction 
between the principle of pleasure and the principle of judgment. This contradiction led to a 
divergence of views among his disciples such as Thoedorus the Atheist, Hegesias, and 
Anniceris. All of them held different views and different interpretations of the original 
teaching of their master. 


18.6.3 The School of Megara 


The Megarian school was founded by Euclides of Megara. He was intimate associate of 
Socrates, but prior to his association with Socrates he had been influenced by the Eleatic 
philosophy. Thus, the main doctrines of this school were both ethical and metaphysical. 
Their main ethical doctrine was the unity of good. Euclides held that “the good is one thing, 
called by many names: sometimes wisdom, sometimes god, and at other times intellect etc.” 
He denied the existence of its supposed opposites. It is argued that Euclides built this upon 
the Socratic ethical conception that virtue is one and Parmenidean “metaphysical thesis that 
all names, even those supposedly opposite to each other, in reality refer to a single being.” 


18.6.4 The Elian and Eretrian Schools 


According to reliable traditions, these schools were founded by one of Socrates’s associates, 
Phaedo of Elis and an Eretrian called Menedemus of Eretria. Hence the name the Elian and 
Eretrian School. Phaedo of Elis seems to have been influenced by the Megarian School in 
his use of dialectics, whereas Menedemus was primarily interested in the Socratic-Megarian 
ethics, holding the unity of virtue and knowledge. 


For Socrates virtue is knowledge and knowledge is based of the Idea of Good. Thus, for 
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Socrates “morality is the universal knowledge of the Good. For good is advantageous for 
man and contributes to his happiness.” What is happiness then? We are told that Socrates 
never said anything definite about Good and happiness. This ambiguity that Socrates had 
left behind led to various interpretations. We have already seen some of them. Yet, there are 
some traditions that bear remote affinity to Socrates, but in an extremely exaggerated 
manner. We mention two of them, namely, Stoicism and Epicureanism. The philosophers of 
Stoic school are intrinsically related to the earlier ethical philosophers in the Socratic 
tradition, especially to the Cynics. The centre of Stoic concern is man, the wise man. 
Epicureanism, on the other hand, is an extreme exaggeration of Socrates view of happiness 
as the end of ethics. They developed this notion in the hedonistic line. 

Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Write a short note on Cynicism. 


18.7 LET US SUM UP 


As we have seen, Socrates was a Classical Greek philosopher. Credited as one of the 
founders of Western philosophy, he is an enigmatic figure known only through the classical 
accounts of his students. Plato’s dialogues are the most comprehensive accounts of Socrates 
to survive from antiquity. Through his portrayal in Plato’s dialogues, Socrates has become 
renowned for his contribution to the field of ethics, and it is this Platonic Socrates who also 
lends his name to the concepts of Socratic irony and the Socratic method, or elenchus. The 
latter remains a commonly used tool in a wide range of discussions, and is a type of 
pedagogy in which a series of questions are asked not only to draw individual answers, 
but to encourage fundamental insight into the issue at hand. It is Plato’s Socrates that 
also made important and lasting contributions to the fields of epistemology and logic, and 
the influence of his ideas and approach remains strong in providing a foundation for much 
western philosophy that followed. 


18.8 KEY WORDS 


Enigma: An enigma is a puzzle, something mysterious or inexplicable, or a riddle or 
difficult problem. The word can also be used to describe a mysterious or secretive person. 

Cynicism: Cynicism originally comprised the various philosophies of a group of ancient 
Greeks called the Cynics, founded by Antisthenes in about the 4th century BC. The Cynics 
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rejected all conventions, whether of religion, manners, housing, dress, or decency, 
advocating the pursuit of virtue in a simple and unmaterialistic lifestyle. 
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18.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. Socratic method was called method of dialogue. He called it the method of 
“elenchus,” the Greek for ‘putting to the test’ or ‘refutation.’ This dialogue consisted in 
skillfully questioning others who claim to be wise men and drawing out their views. The 
objective of such dialogue was to show the inadequacies of their views which would in turn 
reveal that those who claimed to know really did not know. It has two particular dimensions. 
First, regarding its modus operandi; it is dialectical; second, regarding its aim it is Maieutiké 
or midwifery method. 


The dialectical method is an art of argument by skilful questions and answer, the aim of 
which is to arrive at answers with the fewest possible words which should be precise and to 
the point. The first stage of such a method usually started with a generally accepted 
statement (hypothesis) with regard to the subject-matter. This is followed by an anti- thesis, 
which might show the absurd consequences of the hypothesis. At the second stage the 
dialectic method is supposed to lead to the contradiction of the hypothesis and its possible 
rejection. The rejection of one hypothesis, might lead to the acceptance of another 
hypothesis which contains less contradictions. Thus, by the dialectical method the 
investigator is led on to newer hypotheses with fewer and fewer contradictions. 


2. Socrates held the universality of morality. Socrates argument is that as reason is one and 
the same in all, so moral laws are universally valid. Moral laws are not based on one’s 
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feeling and desires, but they are based on rational thought. Hence, there is an intrinsic 
connection between knowledge and ethics. 


Socrates ethics is principally concerned with human. Its core is the concept of virtue. This 
virtue is knowledge. If virtue is knowledge it can be known and consequently taught. This is 
the meaning of the imperative “know yourself.” Know yourself means bring your inner self 
to light. Through knowledge man gains possession of himself whereby he becomes his own 
master. The knowledge of the idea of the good aims at controlling all other ideas and 
ultimately guides the whole man, including his will and feeling, and necessarily leads him to 
good actions. Hence ethical knowledge tends to culture the soul which ultimately leads the 
soul towards regaining its pure, pristine glory. 

Check Your Progress II 


1. Cynicism made use of innovative and influential literary tradition of satire, parody and 
aphorism in order to spoil the dominant ideologies of the time. It proposed a new 
morality mainly based on two things: first, by minimizing creaturely needs in pursuit of 
self-sufficiency and second, by maximizing both freedom of speech and freedom of 
action. The former is achieved by physical training and the later by open defiance of 
the well-established social taboos. They followed an anti-politics which sees existing 
governments as a betrayal of human nature. Cynics considered traditional culture as an 
obstacle to happiness. 


2. Aristippus held that our sensation alone gives us certain knowledge. If sensation alone 
gives us certain knowledge, then the purpose of such knowledge should be to obtain 
pleasure. Pleasure is the end of life. Positive and present pleasure is the end of life. The 
Cyrenaics believed that the bodily pleasure alone is the positive and present pleasure. 
Hence, Aristippus, admonishes his followers that although the pleasure is the ethical end of 
life, “wise man needs the judgment in order to enable him evaluate the different pleasures 
of life.” 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


None of the Socratic schools succeeded in constructing a comprehensive and integrated 
system of thought along lines indicated by the insights of Socrates. Yet his great 
achievements and the problems raised by him had to be thought out to the end. The solutions 
to the problems of the meaning of human life, human knowledge, human conduct, and human 
institutions depended on the meaning of reality interpreted by his pupils and followers, 
especially by Plato and Aristotle. 

Even the Hellenistic philosophy, in its origin, uses Socrates as its inspiration. However, the 
Socratic principle that ‘virtue is science’ is almost replaced with the opposite axiom ‘science 
is virtue’ by the philosophies of Hellenism and Neo-Platonism studied in this block. 


Unit 19 is on “Plato.” In this Unit we occupy ourselves with the Philosophical thoughts of 
Plato, taking into consideration his historical background. In the course of the unfolding of 
the unit, we will be knowing various philosophical issues such as the problem of one and 
many, appearance and reality, and permanence and change from the perspective of Plato. 


Unit 20 on “Aristotle” introduces Aristotle as one of the most important founding figures of 
Western philosophy. He was the first to create a comprehensive system of Western 
philosophy, encompassing morality and aesthetics, logic and science, politics and 
metaphysics. His works contain the earliest known formal study of logic. Aristotelianism had 
a profound influence on philosophical and theological thinking in the Islamic and Jewish 
traditions in the Middle Ages, and it continues to influence Christian theology, especially 
Eastern Orthodox theology, and the scholastic tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. All 
aspects of Aristotle's philosophy continue to be the object of active academic study today. 


Unit 21 highlights the salient features of “Hellenism and Neoplatonism.” In this unit, we 
present the basic material required for an understanding of Hellenistic Philosophy. This 
includes the main features of the principal philosophical trends that came after the golden age 
in ancient Greek philosophy. The main currents of thought during this period are 
Epicureanism, stoicism, and skepticism. Neoplatonism system was founded by Plotinus who 
understood it as authentic Platonism, an elaboration of the fundamental insights of Plato’s 
philosophy. This Unit briefly examines the life and writings of Plotinus, the central themes of 
his philosophical system, the earlier philosophies from which his system borrowed ideas, 
some philosophical problems of the system, and the post-Plotinian developments of the 
system in various Schools of the ancient world. 


These three units have passed in review the different philosophical movements, especially 
Hellenism and Neoplatonism, which succeeded the great systems of Plato and Aristotle. As 
you reflect on these philosophical systems and movements you will be surprised to know that 
they did not satisfy all types of mind. Greek philosophy during its final period made a 
desperate attempt to maintain itself in competition with the new Christian world-view but 
failed miserably losing its vitality. Its religious efforts to resuscitate polytheism and to save 
the old civilization were in vain. 
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19.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit we explain the Philosophical thoughts of Plato, taking into consideration the 
historical background. In the course of time, we too will be touching various philosophical 
problems of one and many, appearance and reality, permanence and change, etc. from the 
perspective of Plato. 
By the end of this Unit you should be able to: 
e understand ethics, politics, metaphysics or epistemology in historical and 
political context; 

e comprehend the necessary relation between ethics and politics; 

e move from ethical to metaphysical and gnosolgoical problems; and 

e understand his theory of knowledge, ideas, man, state, justice, etc. 


19.1 INTRODUCTION 


The philosophic spirit of Socrates lived among his disciples, most of whom remain 
unknown, some remembered, but only Plato apotheosised him. To him the words of 
Socrates to Crito were a plan of life: “Do you then be reasonable, Crito, and do not mind 
whether the teachers of philosophy are good or bad, but think only of philosophy herself. 
Try and examine her well and truly, and if she be evil seek to turn away all men from her, 
and not your sons only: but if she be what I believe that she is, then follow her and serve 
her, you and your house, as the saying is, and be of good cheer.” Though more than two 
thousand years have passed since Plato lifted the intellectual life in Greece to new heights 
and drew all eyes toward the new Olympus of his academy, the character of any philosophy 
is still identified by the relation it has to that of Plato 


19.2 PLATO’S LIFE AND WRITINGS 


"Dr. Josh Alampaseri, Satyanilayam, Chennai. This unit is taken from BPY-003 (Unit 1, Block 3). 
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During the fourth or fifth year of Peloponnesian war (428/27 B.C), Plato was born in 
Athens. By birth he was an aristocrat. He was originally called Aristocles, and only later 
he was given the name Plato (broad). Whether this was because of his wide forehead, 
robust physique, or breath of literary expression is not known. At the age of twenty he 
came into contact with Socrates, and this was decisive in his life. After Socrates’ death 
he went to Megara, where he studied Eliatic philosophy under Euclid. Later he returned to 
Athens, where he wrote his first works. Between 390 and 388 B.C., he travelled 
extensively to acquaint himself with the principle schools and to broaden his outlook. 
While visiting the court of Dionysius-I of Syracuse he outspokenly criticised the 
tyrant and was sold into slavery. Rescued from the market of Aegina by Anniceris, a 
stranger from Cyrene, he returned to Athens. About 387 B.C., he founded his famous 
school in the grove of Academus (whence the name “Academy”) where he taught 
mathematics and philosophy by both lectures and dialogue. In 367 and 361 B.C., Plato 
interrupted his work in the Academy for further visits to Syracuse, presumably to assist in 
the realisation of his ideal state. After these frustrating attempts in practical statecraft, i.e., 
trying to establish his ideal state, Plato returned to Athens and devoted all his attention to 
philosophising, teaching and writing in the Academy. He died in 348/7 B.C. when he was 
80/1 years old, and was buried in the grounds of the Academy. But his philosophy would 
live on and together with that of his own pupil Aristotle would lay foundations for all that 
would be called philosophy later. In a rather loose sense, everyone who thinks about 
philosophy at all either is a “Platonist” or an “Aristotelian.” Not without cause did Alfred 
North Whitehead wrote that “the safest general characterisation of the European 
philosophical tradition is that it consists in a series of footnotes to Plato.” 


19.2.1 Plato’s Writings 


The traditional Platonic canon, arranged in tetralogies by Tharasyllus, a contemporary of 
the Emperor Tiberius contains thirty-five dialogues and thirteen letters, which as a 
single group bring the total to thirty six works. The authenticity of some of these works is 
disputed. 


19.2.1.1 Chronological development of his thought 
Initial Socratic Period (399-388/7 B.C) 


These dialogues recreate the spirit and mission of Socratic inquiry concerning arte` or 
ethico- political virtue and his analysis of moral concepts. As a group these writings are 
notably anti- sophistic and, in a manner characteristic of Socrates’ “non-knowing” most of 
them emphasise the need for seeking further enlightenment by ending without reaching a 
definite conclusion. 

2 Apology: Socrates’ trial and defence. 

3 Critio: Socrates’ refusal to escape after the trial, and his adherence to principles. 

4 Euthyphro: On the nature of piety and impiety, of which Socrates was accused. 

5 Laches: On courage. 

6 Ion: Against poets and rhapsodists. 

7 Protagoras: The sophist’s theory that arte can be taught Vs the Socratic 

paideia or theory that all virtue is one and cannot be taught. 

8 Charmides: On temperance and moderation. 

9 Lysis: On friendship. 


Transitional Period (387-380 B.C.) 
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With the advancement of his intellectual and literary powers, Plato not only intensified his 
polemics against the Sophists, but built the Socratic concept into a metaphysical theory of 
ideas. Where the earlier dialogues had been limited to one face of virtue, the dialogues of 
this constructive stage broaden and deepen the speculation concerning the more important 
questions of knowledge and the good life. This is the beginning of his systematic 
philosophy. 

10Georgias: On Justice, and against the rhetoric and power politics of the sophists 

in the city-state. 

11 Meno: On the question of “virtue-knowledge” by anamnesis or recollection. 

12 Ethydemus: On Wisdom that brings happiness, and against the fallacies of 

later sophists. 

13 Lesser Hippias: Comparison between those who err voluntarily and involuntarily. 

14 Greater Hippias: On the beautiful, and a theory of language. 

15 Cratylus: On language, and on the difference between immutable and 
nonsensical realities and mutable, sensible phenomenon. 

16 Menexenus: Parody on rhetoric in a funeral oratio 


Period of Maturity (380-361) 
At the height of his genius, Plato fully evolved his own ontological theory of Ideas and 
expressed the ramifications of this doctrine in epistemology, psychology, ethics, politics, 
and aesthetics. Hence, the third group is made up of dialogues which either supply the 
speculative insights to new fields or subject them to new facts and difficulties that are 
raised from other points of view. 
17 Symposium (or Banquet): On inspiration by Eros (love) of the soul; its ascent 
from shadowy to the true beauty. 
18 Phaedo: Clearer revelation of the theory of Ideas; the immortality and destiny 
of the soul - discussions set against Socrates’ last days. 
19 Republic: On ideal state, the primacy of Good, the four grades of cognition 
and the tripartition of the soul. 
20 Phaedrus: Philosophic rhetoric, the soul, its transmigration, vision of Ideas 
in pre- existence, anamnesis and the structure of the world of Ideas. 
21 Theaetetus: The relation of knowledge to unchanging objects and to other 
cognitional experiences, such as sense-perception and right opinion. 
22 Parmenides: defence of the theory of ideas and introduction of 
mathematical and axiological concepts; the problem of one and many. 
23 Sophist: Critical consideration of Ideas and of change, life, soul, intellection, 
analytic search for a definition of Sophist. 


Period of Old Age 

In the later period of philosophic maturity, as his dramatic powers declined and his critical 

acumen increased, Plato was moved by reflection upon new problems and socio- 

political changes to refine his philosophy. With brilliant intellectual apperception, he 

critically elaborated on his logic, and found new interest in the questions of the cosmos, 
24 Statesman (or Politicus): Definition of a statesman by the method of division; 
importance of knowledge in the true ruler. 


25 Philebus: Development of Plato’s ethical doctrine by attention to concrete 
conditions of pleasure to good; enhancement of the theory of Ideas by further 
study of unity and multiplicity. 

26 Timaeus: Cosmological discourse on the origin of the physical world and the 
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role of the Demiurge. 

27 Critias: Contrast of the ideal state to Atlantis with its imperialist sea power. 

28 Laws: Modification of the Republic’s ideal state according to concrete 
conditions of life. 

29 Epinomis: Continuation of the Laws; on the wisdom of the ruler and divine cult. 
30 Letters VII and VIII: Politics and the relevance of Ideas. 


19.2.2 The Platonic Encounter 


From the question of Thales to the time of Plato different problems had risen in 
philosophical speculation. Such as: 

30.0. The problem of one and many 

30.1. The problem of appearance and reality 

30.2. The problem of permanence and change 

30.3. The mysticism and mathematics of Pythagoreans 

30.4. Physis and nomos 

30.5. The scepticism of the sophists. 


Politically too changes had taken place such as; 
30.6. Decline of Athens 
30.7. Corruption and nepotism 
30.8. The emergence of democracy and 
30.9. Condemnation of Socrates. 


Plato realises that there is some truth in all the positions held by his predecessors; all of 
them had valid intuition to the nature of reality. 


19.2.3 Situation 


Plato encountered problems of human, the world, and the divine within the ethico- 
political context of the Greek city-states. “When I was young,” Plato wrote in his mid- 
seventies in the manifesto to the Friends and Associates of Dion, “my experience was the 
same as that of many others. I thought that as soon as I became my own master I would 
immediately enter into public life. But it happened that fateful change occurred in the 
political situation.” Plato went on to describe the state of affairs: the tyranny of the Thirty, 
the unjust condemnation of Socrates by the “democrats,” the abandonment of “the 
principles of our forefathers,” the increase of “corruption in legislation and custom” in 
fine, “everything disintegrating around me.” Struck by this all- inclusive decline of 
Athens and the other city states, “I came to the conclusion that one and all they are badly 
governed.” 


19.2.4 Transition from Ethical to Metaphysical and Gnoseological 
Problem 


Plato saw that no real reform of the fundamentals of politics could take place 
without a corresponding reform of man’s conceptions about nature and reality itself. 


Do absolute justice or courage, infect, exist, or only individual just and courageous acts 
exist? What is really good, beautiful etc.? What is reality? 
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He was deeply impressed by the mathematical proportion and harmony in the universe. 
Check your progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. In short describe the life of Plato and enumerate his important 
works. 


19.3 PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 


19.3.1 Theory of Knowledge 


Plato, first of all, argues negatively that knowledge cannot be mere sensation for even the 
dog, which has sensation, would have knowledge then. His positive theory of knowledge is 
given in the famous allegory of the cave. (The Republic, Book V, ch. XXV) 


19.3.1.1 The Allegory of the Cave 


Plato begins his presentation by describing a scenario in which what people take to be real 
would in fact be an illusion. He asks Glaucon to imagine a cave inhabited by prisoners 
who have been chained and held immobile since childhood: not only are their arms and 
legs held in place, but their heads are also fixed, compelled to gaze at a wall in front of 
them. Behind the prisoners is a fire, and between the fire and the prisoners is a raised 
walkway, along which puppets of various animals, plants and other things are moved. The 
puppets cast shadows on the wall, and the prisoners see these shadows. They hear echoes 
off the wall from the noise produced from the walkway. It is reasonable to think that the 
prisoners would take the shadows to be real things and the echoes to be real sounds. 


Suppose that a prisoner is freed and sees the things that had cast the shadows, he would not 
recognize them; he would believe the shadows on the wall to be more real than what he 
sees. Suppose further that the men were compelled to look at the fire, he would be struck 
blind and try to turn his gaze back toward the shadows, as toward what he can see clearly 
and hold to be real. Suppose someone forcibly dragged such a man upward all the way out 
into the sunlight, he be distressed and unable to see anything at all. Slowly he could see 
reflection of stars etc., in a pool of water in front of him. After some time on the surface, 
however, the freed prisoner would acclimate. He would see more and more things around 
him, until he could look upon the sun. He would understand that the sun is the "source of 
the seasons and the years, and is the steward of all things in the visible place, and is in a 
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certain way the cause of all those things he and his companions had been seeing". 


19.3.1.2 The Meaning of the Allegory 


The allegory of the cave symbolises four grades of knowledge through which the 
mind can ascend to the Ideas, each level being represented by the particular state of men 
inside and outside the cave. 


Men in chains: Conjecture 
This is the first level of knowledge. The shadows and echoes are only reflections of other 


things. People in this situation are subjected to prejudices, passions, and sophistry, 
grasping even the fleeting shadows in an inadequate manner. Chained and without desire 
to escape they cling on to their distorted visions. 


The men unbound in the cave: Belief 

The men unbound but remaining in the cave symbolise the second stage of knowledge - 
belief. When the prisoners turn toward the fire, a visible figure of the sun, and see 
physical bodies along the way, they recognise that the shadows are merely for dreamers. 


Men out of cave: Reasoning 
When one leaves the realm of cave he finds the third degree of knowledge - reasoning. 


The objects of reasoning, symbolised in the reflections on water of the stars and sun are 
primarily geometric and arithmetic entities. 


Men fully liberated -Understanding 
Men who fully free their minds from the bonds of changing sensibilities and of particular 


intelligible ascend to the highest grade of knowledge -noesis or understanding. 
The Four grades of cognition 
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Men fully liberated 


Knowledge (Noesis): understanding without images- dialectic 
Ideas (universals) 


Sun: Good 
Men beyond Cave 


Knowledge (Dianoesis ): reasoning with images — Mathematics 
Mathematics (particulars) 


{Didine Wall Entrance to the cave -Diidine Wal} — 
Men Unbounded in Cave 

Opinion 

Fire: Sensible sun 

Images of Ideas (natural and artificial things) 
HHHH HHHH TAP EEE TERETE ESE P EEE EE ETH 

Men in chains 

Conjectures: Shadow — sensation 


Opinion Reflections of images 
(Shadows and echoes) 


Plato puts foreword the theory that knowledge is nothing but remembering of what we have 
contemplated before our birth. 


19.3.1.3 The Process of Remembrance 


We pass through four basic steps and eventually arrive at perfect knowledge: full 
remembrance - an explanation which Plato develops by way of the simile of the line, 
also in the Republic. At first our knowledge of things are but vague, shadowy and blurred. 
Then we gradually pass from inferior knowledge through our “imagination” to clearer, 
more direct experience of objects. This is the level of firm assent of faith. Next is the stage 
where our faculty of reasoning comes into play, as we begin to argue and make 
comparisons. Finally, the highest level of knowledge, the realm of pure intellectual activity, 
where we contemplate the Ideas and their interconnections. In all this process, it is love 
which provides the essential dynamism and impulse in our ascent to the contemplation of 
the beautiful. This latter idea is constructed in the Symposium. 


19.3.1.4 The Theory of Ideas 
The basic inspiration for this celebrated theory was Plato’s observation that there are 
various individuals who share a common form of basic nature. Thus there are various 


individuals men, horses, plants, minerals. He also got the idea from watching artisans at 
work following a model or ‘type’ that each individual was fashioned after an ideal type or 
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pattern or model which some ‘demiurge or active spirit made use of in fashioning the world 
around us. 


Where later thinkers would give these “forms” a mere existence, Plato conceived of them 
as really existing somewhere, in another mysterious world of “shining light” Each 
ideal form is ideal in every sense of the term: that is, it is perfect, and all we see in the 
world around us are but poor imitations or “shadows’ of it, as he preferred to say. For 
some time, Plato seemed to hesitate to say that there existed an “ideal form” of everything 
in this world, including such mundane realities as dirt and mud. Finally, he accepted the 
logical demands of that theory and admitted that these too had their place in the ideal 
World of Forms. 


As he went deeper into this theory, Plato began to remark that the ideas in themselves are 
not completely unrelated and unconnected. Thus for instance, the idea of dog would 
participate (literally “take part of’ or “have part”) in the idea of mammal, the idea of 
sparrow in the idea of a bird and both in turn in the idea of animal. Ultimately all the ideas 
participate in the Supreme Idea of Form that of the Good. The artists are copiers of 
copies. Plato would banish them from his ideal state. 

Check your progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Describe in your own words the allegory of the cave. 


19.3.2 Philosophy of Human 
19.3.2.1 Pre-Existence of Souls 


Before birth, the souls of humans used to contemplate the pure and perfect forms in the 
ideal world. Due to some mysterious fault (fall?) they are born here, imprisoned in the 
body and prevented form soaring up to the contemplation of those ideas. Knowledge is 
when we are able to triumph over forgetfulness and recall - be it ever so dimly - those 
forms we had once contemplated. 
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19.3.2.1.1 The Two Horses 


Plato noticed the evident fact of conflict within the depths of human beings. And in 
Phaedrus he gives his classic comparison of the charioteer who struggles to control two 
troublesome steeds who tend to pull in different ways. The character is the rational 
element in man which struggles to bring about a harmony between opposing pulls of the 
spiritual and appetitive elements in man, the two horses. The spiritual element is really a 
good horse: it is docile and is obedient to reason and would lead straight up to the Good. 
But appetitive element is unbridled and unruly and can only be driven by the whip. 


19.3.2.2 The After Life 


If the body is the prison of the soul, then death is the moment of its joyful release. It is the 
moment when the soul is set free at last from the body. The immortality of the soul is 
argued from the fact that it is, unlike the body not made of parts. In the myth of Er in the 
Republic Plato presents his eschatology. He believed in the transmigration of souls and 
finally settles for an ultimate and irrevocable retribution where the good enter a kind of 
paradise and the recalcitrant are consigned to the torments of Tartarus. 


19.3.2.3 Philosophy of God 


The world is becoming and that must have a cause, thus he argues to a demiurge. The 
demiurge, makes things after the model of the eternal ideas. Plato speaks of the highest 
form, the Form of Good and Beautiful. He does not explicitly call this form God. 


19.3.3 Philosophy of Morals and Politics 


From Socrates, Plato inherited the great problem of determining the foundation of ethical 
life. Was it nature (physis) or convention (nomos)? In earlier days they were considered 
to be of nature, they were supposed to have divine origin, but the all too human gods 
could no more provide it. The Sophists had suggested that laws were made by men and 
might as easily be unmade. Slowly these ideas gained momentum. The storms of social 
unrest that arose in its wake undermined the stable moral traditions on which the orderly 
development of the city-state largely depended. As the influence of the anthropomorphic 
gods declined, the regeneration of the city- state required some new transcendental 
principles as a basis for the order of its political structure and the validations of its laws. 


19.3.3.1 The Nature of Love 


In The Symposium Plato describes the nature of Love. He asks the question; who is a 
lover? A lover is someone who lacks that which will make him or her happy. What will 
make the lover happy is to possess the beautiful and the good forever. And the lover is 
resourceful (Love is the son of Poverty and Resource) in seeking what he or she lacks. It 
is the resourcefulness propelled by longing that moves the lover up the ladder of love. At 
each stage the lover is only partially satisfied and is therefore powerfully motivated to 
discover whether there might be something still more satisfying. Being in the world 
one starts with the beauty that he or she sees in the world. A beautiful girl or boy falls 
in love. But discovers that this beauty is not unique. Slowly the lover moves to the more 
beautiful soul, character, the beauty of laws and institutions and finally the idea of Good 
itself. 
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19.3.3.2 Justice 


In his philosophy Plato gives a prominent place to the idea of justice. Plato was 
highly dissatisfied with the prevailing degenerating conditions in Athens. The Athenian 
democracy was on the verge of ruin and was ultimately responsible for Socrates’ death. 
Sophistic teaching of the ethics of self-satisfaction resulted in the excessive individualism 
also induced the citizens to capture the office of the State for their own selfish purposes. 
According to the Sophists rules of justice are mere conventions. Ideal justice according to 
them is “high-minded foolishness’. What is just is what is advantageous to the self, most 
profitable to one’s life seems to be the view held by many. Plato however holds the view 
that there is an ideal of Justice which we should try to appropriate. The condemnation of 
Socrates though legal was not just according to him. In the myth of the Ring of Gyges 
the shepherd boy who went to the underworld and found a ring on a corpse which would 
make him invisible when turned towards himself and visible when turned outside had 
adultery with the wife of the King, killed the King and later took over the kingdom. The 
shepherd boy was not just; he had no control over his desires. The ideal society according 
to Plato is one in which "Justice" reigned supreme. The nature of justice as propounded by 
Plato is the fundamental principle of a well-ordered society. According to Plato 
justice is a ‘human virtue’ that makes a person self-consistent and good; socially, 
justice is a social consciousness that makes a society internally harmonious and good. 


19.3.3.3 The State 


Plato's philosophical views had many societal implications, especially on the idea of 
an ideal state or government. Some of the most famous doctrines are contained in the 
Republic as well as in the Laws and the Statesman. Plato asserts that societies have a 
tripartite class structure corresponding to the appetite/spirit/reason structure of the 
individual soul. People differ in their abilities and capacities. They can be grouped into 
three classes: 

a. Some best suited to be labourers, carpenters, farmers etc. In them the 

appetite dominates. 

b. Others who are adventurous, strong, brave and in love with danger, these 

form the protective part of the state, in them spirit dominates. 

c. Some who are intelligent, rational, self-controlled, in love with wisdom, the 

governing part, rational part of the soul. 


According to this model, the principles of Athenian democracy (as it existed in his day) are 
rejected as only a few are fit to rule. Instead of rhetoric and persuasion, Plato says reason 
and wisdom should govern. As Plato puts it: 


Until philosophers rule as kings or those who are now called kings and leading 
men genuinely and adequately philosophize, that is, until political power and 
philosophy entirely coincide, while the many natures who at present pursue either 
one exclusively are forcibly prevented from doing so, cities will have no rest from 
evils,... nor, I think, will the human race. (Republic 473c-d) 


19.3.3.4 Plato’s Criticism of Democracy 


The rulers in democracy are not chosen because of their character, but because of their 
manners, voice, handsome appearance etc. They are like cooks who claim to know what 
the best food is needed for a patient, whereas a physician must be the one to decide it. 
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However Placing supreme power in the hands of a specially trained elite would be 
desirable only (1) there were irreducible difference in men’s intellectual capacities, (2) if 
these differences could be discovered early in life, (3) if there is a truth about politics 
that can infallibly be known; and (4) the elite, knowing what is good for all, would act on 
its knowledge. As we know there is very little chance of this and Plato’s ideal state will 
always remain a utopia whose ideal is questionable. 


19.3.4 Philosophy of Art 


The theory of art is also determined by the theory of forms. A thing is beautiful to the 
extent it participates in the form of beauty. Order anywhere in the universe for him was 
beautiful. The artist who glorifies the imitation is like the cook and the rhetorician, who by 
tickling men’s fancy palms off inadequate imitations on an unsuspecting public. The 
paintings that we prize as works of art are but shadows of shadows. 


19.4 LET US SUM UP 


e Augustine based his philosophy on Plato. 

e Aquinas took Augustine’s philosophy and combined with Aristotle, which in turn 
became the official philosophy of the Church. 

e Augustine’s Two Cities, Thomas Compenellas’s City of the Sun, Thomas More’s 


Utopia 
and even The Manifesto of Karl Marx show the influence of Plato. 
Whitehead’s statement that “the European philosophical tradition is ... a series of 


footnotes to Plato” is a delightful hyperbole. It would be more exact to say that every page 
of the history of European philosophy reflects the undiminishing brilliance of Platonic 
thought. Platonism is the image of Plato the philosopher and the extension of his 
personality. Whatever be one’s personal appraisal of Plato’s reflections, it can hardly be 
doubted that the Dialogues contain one of the most exalted philosophies envisioned by 
the human mind. Nor can it be questioned that Plato himself is one of the most noble 
embodiments of the philosophical ideal. He unites the thoughts of his predecessors in 
one profound mind, and their myriad concepts in one supreme harmony. 


For Emerson, it is so true that “Plato is philosophy, and philosophy is Plato”. He said 
of the Republic: “Burn the libraries, for their value is in this book.” 


19.5 KEY WORDS 


Ideal (Platonic): Ideal means the universals that exist independently of particulars in a 
world of its own. 
Universal: A universal is anything that can be predicated of a particular. 
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19.7 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1) Plato was born around 428/27 B.C., in Athens. At the age of twenty he came into 
contact with Socrates, and this was decisive in his life. After Socrates’ death he 
studied Eliatic philosophy in Megara. Later returning to Athens, he wrote his first 
works. Between 390 and 388 B.C., he travelled extensively to acquaint himself 
with the principle schools. He was sold into slavery by Dionysius-I of Syracuse for 
criticising him. Rescued from the market of Aegina by Anniceris, he returned to 
Athens. About 387 B.C., he founded his school in Academus (whence the name 
“Academy”) and taught mathematics and philosophy. In 367 and 361 B.C., he 
interrupted his teaching and visited Syracuse, presumably to assist in the 
realisation of his ideal state. After these frustrating attempts he returned to Athens 
and devoted himself to philosophising, teaching and writing in the Academy. He 
died in 348/7 B.C. when he was 80/1 years old. 


Some of his works are Apology, Critio, Euthyphro, Laches, Ion, Protagoras, 
Charmides, Lysis, Georgias, Meno, Ethydemus, Lesser Hippias, Greater Hippias, 
Cratylus, Menexenus, Symposium (or Banquet, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Laws, 
Epinomis ,and LettersVII and VII. 


2) The philosophical concerns that gave rise to Plato’s philosophical thinking 
are the followings: 
The problem of one and many 
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The problem of appearance and 
reality The problem of permanence 
and change 

The mysticism and mathematics of 
Pythagoreans Physis and nomos 


The scepticism of the sophists. 


The political concern that gave rise to Plato’s philosophical thinking are the 
followings: Decline of Athens 
Corruption and nepotism 
The emergence of democracy and 
Condemnation of Socrates. 


Check Your Progress II 


1) 


2) 


The cave is inhabited by prisoners whose hands and legs are chained and their 
heads are fixed, compelled to gaze at a wall in front of them. Behind the prisoners 
is a fire, and between the fire and the prisoners is a raised walkway, along which 
puppets are moved. The puppets cast shadows on the wall, and the prisoners 
see these shadows, hear the noise from the echoes of the wall and take the 
shadows to be real things and the echoes to be real sounds. Suppose a prisoner is 
freed and sees the things that caused the shadows, he would not recognize them; 
he would believe the shadows to be more real than what he sees. 


According to Plato, various individuals share a common form of basic nature. 
Each individual is fashioned after an ideal type or form by some ‘demiurge or 
active spirit. These “forms” really exist somewhere, in another mysterious 
world. They are perfect, and all we see in the world around us are but poor 
imitations or “shadows’ of it. The ideas in themselves are not completely 
unrelated and unconnected. Thus for instance, the idea of dog would participate 
(literally “take part of” or “have part”) in the idea of mammal, the idea of sparrow 
in the idea of a bird and both in turn in the idea of animal. Ultimately all the ideas 
participate in the Supreme Idea of Form that of the Good. 
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UNIT 20 ARISTOTLE 


Structure 


20.0 Objectives 

20.1 Introduction 

20.2 Life 

20.3 Works 

20.4 Aristotle and Plato 

20.5 Aristotle’s Philosophy: Logic 
20.6 Philosophy of the World 
20.7 First Philosophy 

20.8 Philosophy of God 

20.9 Philosophy of Human 
20.10 Ethics 

20.11 Art and Literature 
20.12 Slavery 

20.13 Let Us Sum Up 

20.14 Key Words 


20.15 Further Readings and References 
20.16 Answers to Check Your Progress 


20.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this Unit we will be dealing with one of the greatest founding fathers of Western 
Philosophy, Aristotle. We will explain his philosophy, encompassing morality and 
aesthetics, logic and science, politics and metaphysics. The study of Aristotle’s philosophy 
is important because Aristotelianism had a profound influence on philosophical and 
theological thinking in the Islamic and Jewish traditions in the Middle Ages, and it 
continues to influence Christian theology, especially Eastern Orthodox theology, and the 
scholastic tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. 
By the end of this Unit you should be able to: 

i. understand Aristotelian logic, systematisation and definition; 

ii. comprehend his philosophy of the world; and 

iii. clarify his metaphysical and ethical position. 


"Dr. Josh Alampaseri, Satyanilayam, Chennai. This unit is taken from BPY-003 (Unit 2, Block 3). 
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20.1 INTRODUCTION 


Together with Plato and Socrates, Aristotle is one of the most important founding figures in 
Western philosophy. He was the first to create a comprehensive system of Western 
philosophy, encompassing morality and aesthetics, logic and science, politics and 
metaphysics. His works contain the earliest known formal study of logic, which were 
incorporated in the late nineteenth century into modern formal logic. In metaphysics, 
Aristotelianism had a profound influence on philosophical and theological thinking in the 
Islamic and Jewish traditions in the Middle Ages, and it continues to influence Christian 
theology, especially Eastern Orthodox theology, and the scholastic tradition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. All aspects of Aristotle's philosophy continue to be the object of active 
academic study today. 


20.2 LIFE 


The year was 384 B.C. Socrates has been dead for fifteen years; Plato had begun his 
Academy three years earlier. In northern Thrace, not far from the boarder of Athens at 
Stageira, a child born to a physician in the royal court of Macedonia. This child named 
Aristotle was destined to be the second father of Western philosophy. His father 
Nicomachus was both a doctor and advisor to Amyntas III king of Macedonia, but the 
date of his father’s death and, consequently, the extent of Aristotle’s stay at court are not 
certain. At the age of eighteen Aristotle was sent for advanced study to Plato’s Academy at 
Athens. He spent twenty years (367-347) their imbibing the spirit of Platonic philosophy. 
As the death of Socrates has been the catalyst for Plato’s development as an independent 
thinker, so the death of Plato signalled the beginning for Aristotle of a second and more 
independent period (347-336). He started his own academy at Assos in Mysia. He traveled 
with Xenocrates to the court of his friend Hermias of Atarneus in Asia Minor. While in 
Asia, Aristotle traveled with Theophrastus to the island of Lesbos, where together they 
researched the botany and zoology of the island. Aristotle married Hermias's adoptive 
daughter (or niece). She bore him a daughter, whom they named Pythias. Soon after 
Hermias' death, Aristotle was invited by Philip of Macedon to become tutor to Alexander 
the Great in 343 B.C. Alexander succeeded to the throne in 335/4 B.C Inspired by 
Plato and seasoned by his own teaching experience, Aristotle returned to Athens for third 
and culminating period of his life (335-332). He founded the Lyceum. The members of the 
Lyceum came to be called the peripatetic, from the peripatos, of covered walk, in which 
they gathered. 

Aristotle not only studied almost every subject possible at the time, but made significant 
contributions to most of them. In physical science, Aristotle studied anatomy, astronomy, 
economics, embryology, geography, geology, meteorology, physics and zoology. In 
philosophy, he wrote on aesthetics, ethics, government, metaphysics, politics, psychology, 
rhetoric and theology. He also studied education, foreign customs, literature and poetry. His 
combined works constitute a virtual encyclopedia of Greek knowledge. It has been 
suggested that Aristotle was probably the last person to know everything there was to be 
known in his own time. 


20.3 WORKS 


The prodigious dimensions of Aristotle’s works are eloquently manifested by more than 
two hundred known titles. 
3. Dialogues 

a) Brief works: On Rhetoric, On the Soul, and Exhortation to Philosophy etc. 
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b) Quasi Treatises: On wealth, on Prayer, On Good Birth, On Pleasure, On Friendship, 
On Kingship, Alexander (On colonists). 


c) Works of more than one book: Politics, On Poets, On Justice, On the Good, On 
Ideas, and On Philosophy. 

d) On Other philosophers: On Democritus, On the Pythagoreans, and On the 
Philosophy of Archytas 

e) From Other Philosophers: From Plato’s Laws, From the Republic. 

f) Treatises 


4. Logic (The “Organon’’): Categories, On Interpretation, Prior Analysis, Topics, 
On Sophisticated Refutation. 
5. Natural Philosophy 
d. The physical world: physics, On the Heavens, On Generation and 
Corruption, 
Meteorology 
e. The Living: On the Soul 
The history of Animals, Movement of Animals. Progression of Animals and 
Generation of Animals. 
6. Metaphysics 
7. Ethics: Eudemain Ethics, Nicomachian Ethics, Politics, and Magna Moralia. 
8. Poetics: Rhetoric and Poetics. 
9. Collection of Facts 
During his stay at the Lyceum, Aristotle directed extensive projects of group research, 
collecting data in widely diverse fields and wrote the following: 
The history of Animals. 
The History of Plants. 
The Politics, 
Collection of lists of the 
names of the winners in the 
Pythian and Olympic games 
and collections of the History 
of Literature. 


20.4 ARISTOTLE AND PLATO 


Plato was born to an aristocratic family with a long history of participation in political 
life. Aristotle’s father was a doctor. 


Otherworldliness: For Plato all that is perfect belong to the otherworld but Aristotle is 
satisfied with this world. 


The objects of knowledge: Plato is a rationalist and a mystic. Mathematics seems to be the 
ideal science yet reason is not sufficient to grasp reality so he uses myths and mysticism. 
Aristotle is much more down to earth and for him language is quite sufficient to express the 
truth of things. 


Human Nature: For Plato the real person is the soul. For Aristotle the human person is the 
rational animal. 
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Relativism and Scepticism: Plato’s main concern was to refute scepticism. The problem 
does not seem to worry Aristotle. For him the problem is to analyse the process by which we 
attain knowledge and to set out the basic features of the realities disclosed. 


Ethics: Plato wants and thinks we can get the same kind of certainty in rules of behaviour 
that we have in mathematics. Dialectic, reasoning about the Forms can lead us to moral 
truths. For Aristotle in matters of practical decision we cannot get mathematical certainty. 
Each case has to be dealt with separately. 


20.5 ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY: LOGIC 


The Sophist claim to teach pupils “to make the weaker arguments appear stronger” has been 
satirized by Aristophanes, scorned by Socrates, and repudiated by Plato. But until Aristotle 
does his work on Logic, no one gives a good answer to the question, just what makes an 
argument weaker or stronger? 


We regard those among us the wisest who know not only what something is but also why it 
is so. Wisdom, then, either is or at least involves knowledge. And knowledge involves both 
statements (that something is so) and reasons (statements why something is so). 
Furthermore, for the possession of such statements to qualify as wisdom, they must be true. 
As Plato pointed out falsehood cannot make up knowledge. It is Aristotle’s intention to 
clarify all this, to sort it out, put it in order, and show how it works. So he has to do several 
things. He has to (1) explain the nature of statements how, for instance, they are put 
together out of simpler units called terms; 

(2) explain how statements can be related to each other so that someone can give “the reason 
why” for others; and (3) give an account of what makes statements true or false. These make 
up the logic. 


Aristotle is a real pioneer in the field of logic. Even today his logic is followed. Logic 
according to Aristotle is the art of right thinking and thereby attaining truth. As such it does 
not have any special object as do other disciplines, but is their instrument and tool. 


20.5.1 Systematisation 


Aristotle did a lot of systematisation in Logic. He was one the first to notice that the mind 
has a certain basic structure and method and tried to detail what those were and how it 
functioned. The ultimate elements of the working of the mind were three: concept, 
judgement and reasoning. 


He defined concept as that “into which the premise is resolved, i.e., both the predicate and 
that of which it is predicated.” He then went on to reduce the concept to its 10 categories or 
different types. Thus a concept may be predicated of a subject so as to indicate its essence, 
or quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situation, “habitus”, action or passion. 

Substance - man or horse 

Quantity - two feet long, three feet 

long Quality - white or literate 

Relationship - double, half, or greater. 

Place - in the Lyceum, in the market 

place Time - yesterday, last year. 

Posture - reclining at table, sitting down. (situation) 
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State - having shoes on, being in armour (habitus) 
Doing something - cutting, burning (action) 
Undergoing something - being cut, being burnt (passion) 


He carefully examined what happens when we make a judgement, observed that it alone is 
the source of the true or false. Then he investigated their quality (affirmative and negative) 
quantity (universal, particular, and singular) and modality (factual, necessity and 
possibility) He also studied the convertibility of judgements. As to reasoning, he reduced 
the syllogisms to their basic types and exposed the commonest fallacies and reasoning. 
Finally he sought to explain how universal premises are formed and how scientific 
knowledge may be further developed through induction, dialectic, demonstration and 
solution of aprioris or difficulties. 


20.5.2 Definitions 


Confusion of meaning of terms is one of the factors that had been responsible for 
disagreements etc. Aristotle drew up rules for a good definition, and even gave us some 
very good examples of this. 

Motion: “the fulfilment of what exists potentially, in so far as it exists 

potentially, is 

motion.” 

Time is “measurement of movement according to before and after.” 


20.6 PHILOSOPHY OF THE WORLD 


Aristotle advances several arguments against the theory of subsisting ideas of Plato. 
According to Plato’s theory there must be forms of negations and relations. According 
to Aristotle the theory of Ideas is useless. It is an impossible theory that the substance and 
that of which it is the substance must exist separately. 


20.6.1 Substance and Accidents 


This is a distinction we make without looking into the metaphysical roots. A substance is 
that “which is not predicated of a subject, but of which everything is predicated.” Or to put it 
another way, it is “that which is primarily and to which all the other categories of being are 
referred.” 

Accidents are whatever “attaches to something and can truly be asserted, either of necessity 
or usually.” 


20.6.2 The Theory of Act and Potency 


This theory provides the profound metaphysical basis to answer the difficulties raised by 
Parmenides against movement and multiplicity. Parmenides and others would speak of 
being and non-being, allowing of no other category and implying that a thing, to exist must, 
be either pure and simple being or non-being. Basically, the theory is founded on the 
situation that a thing can “be” in two ways: it can be able to be such and such (potency) or 
it can be such and such. Every change implies, first, that the subject of that change had 
potency as regards that change. Finally, a change implies the actualization of the potency in 
question. Potency, then, is a capacity with regard to actualization (or act), whereas act (or 
actualization) is a perfection or quality of some sort. A potency can be passive, e.g., a 
sound is capable of being heard, i.e., the passive potency of being heard. An active 
potency is a power or capacity to act. (E.g. The ear has an active potency of hearing). It 
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should be noticed, however, that even a passive potency implies, in some way, a pre- 
disposition on the part of the thing concerned. 

For example, a sound has a passive potency of being heard, whereas colour has not. This 
theory of act and potency has many implications in Aristotelian philosophy. 

A being can be pure act, it has no potency yet to be realized; it is perfection itself. Such a 
being would be God. At the other end of the spectrum you have mere potency - prime 
matter. In between come the mixed acts the beings of our daily experience. These have 
some perfections actually realized, but there are also many potencies in them - capacities to 
acquire or lose perfections. This is the way out of the difficulties raised by Parmenides and 
his school against motion and multiplicity. 


20.6.3 THE FOUR CAUSES 


The study of the causes involves another application of the theory of act and potency. He 
feels that humans can be satisfied only when they have acquired knowledge about a thing 
when they can understand “why”. He then points out that everything we observe has four 
principles or causes which influence it. First there are two intrinsic causes, so called 
because they are inadequately distinct from the effect. These are the material cause (that 
out of which some thing is made, e.g. wood of a table) and the formal cause (that which 
makes a thing to be what it is, e.g. the form of wood makes wood to be wood). Then there 
are two extrinsic causes distinct from their effect. The efficient cause (the one who makes or 
initiates the effect, e.g., the carpenter with regard to the table) and the final cause (the reason 
for which the effect is produced) the carpenter to get money with regard to the table. 
Aristotle showed how that material cause is in potency with regard to the formal cause, as 
mater and form. 


20.7 FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


“Tt is from a feeling of wonder that men start now, and did start in the earliest times, to 
practice philosophy.” 

Practising philosophy is not the basic activity of human beings. It is for the satisfaction of 
the wonderment that one feels. Familiar as we are with the world of nature, we wonder 
whether that is all there is. If there is no other substance apart from those that have come 
together by nature, natural science will be the first science. But if there is a substance that is 
immovable, the science that studies it is prior to natural science and is the first philosophy. It 
is the business of this science to study being qua being, and to find out what it is and what 
are its attributes qua being. So first philosophy, also called metaphysics, looks for the 
ultimate principles and causes of all things. What are they? 

The forms are supposed to be what many individuals of the same kind have in common. Yet 
they are supposed to be individual realities on their own. But says Aristotle, these 
requirements conflict, if the Forms are indeed individual substances, it makes no sense to 
think of them as being shared out among other individual substances. Finally, there is no 
way to understand how the Forms, eternally unchanging, account for changes. They are 
supposed to be the first principles and causes of whatever happens in the world. 

The most convincing arguments for the forms seem to be mathematical in nature. Is 
mathematics dealing with square in itself, triangle in itself? There is no argument, Aristotle 
holds, from mathematics to the reality of Platonic Forms independent of the world of 
nature. Mathematics is a science, like natural science, has the world of nature as its only 
subject. But it does not study it as nature; it studies only certain abstractions from natural 
things, without supposing that such abstractions are themselves things. What happens in 
mathematics or geometry is conceptually separating attributes for the sake of understanding. 
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Substance is what is in the basic, fundamental, primary sense. What is it that makes a 
given object a substance? Natural things are composed of matter and form. Could it be 
matter that makes an object a substance? No. Matter, considered apart from form, is merely 
potentially something. Prime matter cannot be anything at all on its won. It cannot have an 
independent existence, it exists as formed. So it cannot be matter what makes a thing 
what it is. Could it be the form? According to Aristotle it is. 


The form responsible for the substantiality of substances he calls the essence of the thing. 
Essences are expressed by definitions telling us what things are. So form is the substance of 
things. But substance is what can exist independently and as an individual entity. This raises 
a very interesting possibility. Might there be substances that are no compounds of 
matter and form? Might there be substances that are pure form? All of nature is made up of 
material substances in which matter is made into something definite by the presence of form 
within it. 


20.8 PHILOSOPHY OF GOD 


In the world of nature, the best things would be those that come closest to these ideals. 
Aristotle believes these are the heavenly bodies that move eternally in great circles. But 
even such eternal motion is not self-explanatory. In Metaphysics Aristotle says that there is 
something that is always being moved in an incessant movement, and this movement is 
circular...and so the first heaven will be eternal. There must then, be something that moves 
it. But since that is moved, as well as moving things, is intermediate, there must be 
something that moves without being moved, will be something eternal, it will be a 
substance, and it will be an actuality. 

In the world of nature, containing the eternal movements of the heavenly bodies is there 
an eternal and ultimate mover? There must be, Aristotle argues, otherwise we could not 
account for the movement of anything at all. Not all movers can be “intermediate” movers. 
If they were, that series would go on to infinity, but there cannot be any actually existing 
collection of infinitely many things. There must, then, be ‘something that moves things 
without being moved.” 

Moreover, we can know certain facts about it. It must itself be eternal, since it must account 
for the eternal movement of the heavenly bodies and so cannot be less extensive than 
they. It must be a substance, for what other substances depend on cannot be less basic than 
they. And, of course, it must be fully actual; otherwise, its being what it is would cry 
out for further explanation - for a mover for it. For Aristotle, this mover is the final cause. 
This conclusion is driven home by an analogy. 

Now, the object of desire and the object of thought moves things in this way: they move 
things without being moved. The ultimate cause of all things is a final cause; it is what all 
other things love. Their love for it puts them in motion. As the final cause and the object of 
the “desire” in all things it must be the best. So God must enjoy this life in the highest 
degree. God then, is an eternally existing, living being who lives a life of perfect thought. 
Aristotle called his first mover God. In his view there is no divine providence. He does not 
create the universe, for it is eternal. It is true that he cause motion, but only as a beautiful 
picture might cause a man to purchase it. For Aristotle God is a metaphysical necessity, but 
not an object of worship. 

Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
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b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss the contribution of Aristotle to Logic. 


20.9 PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN 


Aristotle seems to have started with Plato’s ideas concerning human beings. There are 
three types of psyche: 

2. The nutritive psyche 

3. The sensitive psyche 

4. The rational psyche 


The soul of animals is characterised by two faculties (a) the faculty of discrimination 
which is the work of thought and sense, and (b) the faculty of originating local movement. 


(1) Mind is that which calculates means to an end, i.e. mind practical (it differs from mind 
speculative in the character of its end); 

(2) appetite is in every form of it, relative to an end; for that which is the object of appetite 
is the stimulant of the mind practical; and that which is last to the process of thinking is 
the beginning of the action, 


e Objects are experienced by animals not simply as neutral but also as good and bad, as 
objects of avoidance or pursuit. 

e The motion in lower animals by a sense object is relatively stereotypic. 

e For the lower animals the good is identical with pleasure, the bad with pain. For them 
there is no consideration other than present satisfaction. 

e For the animal there is usually, in any given situation, only one thing to do. 

e Humans usually perceive alternatives. They must make choices and that means 
that they should make use of some criteria for choices. 


20.10 ETHICS 


Ethics is the science of conduct (what are the criteria for the good life? corresponding to 
logic (what are the criteria for correct thinking?) It is not a mere science of knowing but also 
practical. It deals not merely with ‘What is the good?’ but also ‘How can I be good?’ But 
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ethics is not psychology though connected with it. Ethics grows out of the need of choosing 
among the multiple courses of behaviour that the human soul perceives as options at any 
given time. The good, whatever it is, is the good for man and therefore can be ascribed only 
by discovering what man is. The study of psychology is valuable in pedagogy and especially 
in the learning of good behaviour and attitudes. 


For Aristotle there is one end for man, happiness. Happiness is something everyone chooses 
for its own sake; it is not a means to something else. Happiness then is something final and 
self- sufficient; it is the end of action. Happiness is the name for that longer-range, more 
complete, more stable satisfaction that reason gives men the possibility of achieving, but 
whose achievement it at the same time is more difficult because of the alternatives men 
have. This possibility is undreamed by the relatively simple sensitive souls The possibility 
of more ignominious failure than any animal is capable of is the risk the rational soul must 
run for the possibility of much greater fulfilment. 


20.10.1 Contemplation is Perfect Happiness 


Happiness, then, is what we experience when we are living at our best and fullest, when we 
are functioning in accordance with our nature, whenever end is realising itself without 
impediment, when our form is being actualised. And since man’s activities are many, the 
best and highest activity, that is, the activity that most completely, expresses and realise 
human nature is the activity of contemplation. In contemplation - in the cognition of the 
supreme truths about the universe - lies the greatest happiness of which man is capable. 


20.10.2 Transition from Ethics to Politics 


No one is sufficient to oneself; humans cannot live well without community. Thus human 
beings live in committees, cities. In his work on ethics, Aristotle addressed the individual; in 
Politics he deals with life in the City. Aristotle's conception of the city is organic, and he is 
considered one of the first to conceive of the city in this manner. Aristotle considered the 
city to be a natural community. Moreover, he considered the city to be prior to the family 
which in turn is prior to the individual, i.e., last in the order of becoming, but first in the 
order of being. He is also famous for his statement that "man is by nature a political 
animal." Aristotle conceived of politics as being like an organism rather than like a 
machine, and as a collection of parts none of which can exist without the others. 


20.10.3 Virtues 


Aristotle speaks of intellectual and moral virtues. The intellectual virtues are those that help 
us to attain truth, ultimately the highest of all truths, the Truth - God. However, to reach this 
sublime Goal, we must cultivate the moral virtues. These help us in this and in so far as 
they, by keeping in check our passions, enable us to perform right actions. In this context it 
is clear how Aristotle came to the conclusion that a moral virtue is “a mean between two 
vices that which depends on excess and which depends on defect”. 


20.11 ART AND LITERATURE 


In his Poetics, Aristotle answered, in effect, Plato’s criticism of tragedy and his desire to 
outlaw poets from his republic, on the grounds that they would disturb and weaken the will- 
power and moral strength of the statesmen and warriors preying on their emotions. Aristotle 
made use of the famous theory of catharsis to show that through the emotions of pity and 
fear (aroused by tragedy), the soul and its passions would be replaced and purified. This 
would bring about a certain feeling of pleasure and peace. 
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20.12 SLAVERY 


According to Aristotle every state is a community of some kind, and every community is 
established with a view to some good; for mankind always act in order to obtain that which 
they think good. But, if all communities aim at some good, the state or political community, 
which is the highest of all, and which embraces all the rest, aims at good in a greater 
degree than any other, and at the highest good. The state is made up of households and 
households are made of master and slave, husband and wife, father and children. Some hold 
that the rule of a master over slaves is contrary to nature, and that the distinction between 
slave and freeman exists by law only, and not by nature; and being an interference 
with nature is therefore unjust. Aristotle argues that property is a part of the household and 
a slave is a living possession, an instrument which takes precedence of all other instruments. 
The master is only the master of the slave, he does not belong to him, whereas the slave is 
not only the slave of his master, but wholly belongs to him. And a possession may be 
defined as an instrument of action, separable from the possessor. 

But is there any one intended by nature to be a slave, and for whom such condition is 
expedient and right, or rather is not all slavery a violation of nature? In living creatures the 
soul rules over the body, the body appears to rule over the soul in corrupt ones. Again, 
male is by nature superior, and the female inferior, and the one rule, and the other is 
ruled in principle, of necessity, extends to all mankind. Where there is such a 
difference as that between soul and body, or between men and animals. Slaves are those 
whose business is to use their body, because they can do nothing better, the lowest sort are 
by nature slaves and it is better for them as for all inferiors that they should be under the rule 
of a master. For he who can be, therefore is, anther’s, and he who participates in rational 
principle enough to apprehend, but not to have such a principle, is a slave by nature. 


20.13 LET US SUM UP 


Twenty-three hundred years after his death, Aristotle remains one of the most influential 
people who ever lived. He was the founder of formal logic, pioneered the study of zoology, 
and left every future scientist and philosopher in his debt through his contributions to the 
scientific method. Despite these accolades, many of Aristotle's errors held back science 
considerably. Bertrand Russell notes that "almost every serious intellectual advance has had 
to begin with an attack on some Aristotelian doctrine". Russell also refers to Aristotle's 
ethics as "repulsive", and calls his logic "as definitely antiquated as Ptolemaic astronomy". 
Russell notes that these errors make it difficult to do historical justice to Aristotle, until 
one remembers how large of an advance he made upon all of his predecessors. 

Aristotle is referred to as "The Philosopher" by Scholastic thinkers such as Thomas 
Aquinas. See Summa Theologica. These thinkers blended Aristotelian philosophy with 
Christianity, bringing the thought of Ancient Greece into the Middle Ages. It required a 
repudiation of some Aristotelian principles for the sciences and the arts to free 
themselves for the discovery of modern scientific laws and empirical methods. 

The Italian poet Dante says of Aristotle in the first circles of hell, 

I saw the Master there of those who 

know, Amid the philosophic family, 


By all admired, and by all reverenced; 
There Plato too I saw, and Socrates, 


Who stood beside him closer than the 
rest. 
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Aristotle was a product of his time. We cannot accept his justification of slavery nor the 
inferior position he assigns to women. Martin Heidegger elaborated a new interpretation of 
Aristotle, intended to warrant his deconstruction of scholastic and philosophical tradition. 
More recently, Alasdair MacIntyre has attempted to reform what he calls the Aristotelian 
tradition in a way that is anti-elitist and capable of disputing the claims of both liberals and 
Nietzscheans. Ayn Rand considered Aristotle to be her only significant influence. 
According to Whitehead everyone is either, by temperament a Platonist (the mystical, 
contemplative type) or an Aristotelian (the scientific, active type). 

Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Explain Aristotle’s philosophy of human beings. 


20.14 KEY WORDS 


Pedagogy: Pedagogy is the art or science of being a teacher. The term generally refers to 
strategies of instruction, or a style of instruction. Pedagogy is also sometimes referred to as 
the correct use of teaching strategies. 

Syllogism: A syllogism is a kind of logical argument in which one proposition (the 
conclusion) is inferred from the two others (the premises) of a certain form. 
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20.16 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. Logic according to Aristotle is the art of right thinking and thereby attaining truth. 
Wisdom at least involves knowledge. And knowledge involves both statements (that 
something is so) and reasons (statements why something is so). Furthermore, for the 
possession of such statements to qualify as wisdom, they must be true. To clarify all this, he 
has to (1) explain the nature of statements how, for instance, they are put together out of 
simpler units called terms; (2) explain how statements can be related to each other so that 
someone can give “the reason why” for others; and (3) give an account of what makes 
statements true or false. These make up the logic. 


2. Aristotle believes these are the heavenly bodies that move eternally in great circles. 
There must then, be something that moves it. But since that is moved, as well as moving 
things, is intermediate, there must be something that moves without being moved, will be 
something eternal, it will be a substance, and it will be an actuality. 


In the world of nature, containing the eternal movements of the heavenly bodies is there an 
eternal and ultimate mover? There must be, Aristotle argues, otherwise we could not 
account for the movement of anything at all. Not all movers can be “intermediate” movers. 
If they were, that series would go on to infinity, but there cannot be any actually existing 
collection of infinitely many things. There must, then, be ‘something that moves things 
without being moved.” 


Check Your Progress II 


1. According to Aristotle there are three types of psyche: The nutritive psyche, the sensitive 
psyche, and the rational psyche. The soul of animals is characterised by two faculties (a) the 
faculty of discrimination which is the work of thought and sense, and (b) the faculty of 
originating local movement. 


Objects are experienced by animals not simply as neutral but also as good and bad, as 
objects of avoidance or pursuit. The motion in lower animals by a sense object is relatively 
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stereotypic. For the lower animals the good is identical with pleasure, the bad with pain. For 
them there is no consideration other than present satisfaction. For the animal there is 
usually, in any given situation, only one thing to do. Humans usually perceive alternatives. 
They must make choices and that means that they should make use of some criteria for 
choices. 


3. Ethics is the science of conduct (what are the criteria for the good life? corresponding 
to logic (what are the criteria for correct thinking?) It is not a mere science of knowing 
but also practical. It deals not merely with ‘What is the good?’ but also “How can I be 
good?’ For Aristotle there is one end for man, happiness. But the achievement it is 
more difficult because of the alternatives men have. In contemplation - in the cognition 
of the supreme truths about the universe - lies the greatest happiness of which man is 
capable. 
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UNIT 21 HELLENISM AND NEO-PLATONISM 


Structure 


21.0 Objectives 

21.1 Introduction 

21.2 Stoicism 

21.3 Epicureanism 

21.4 Skepticism 

21.5 The Philosophy of Plotinus 

21.6 Let Us Sum Up 

21.7 Key Words 

21.8 Further Readings and References 


21.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


21.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are, 

e To outline the doctrines of the various trends followed by philosophers during 
Hellenistic period; 

e To illustrate the similarities and differences between Stoicism and Epicureanism; 

e To critically evaluate at least some of the theories and doctrines; and 

e To discuss the central themes of philosophical system of Plotinus, the founder of 
Neo-Platonism. 

e To examine some philosophical concepts of Neo-Platonism. 


21.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Hellenistic period in Greek history is ushered in by the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
whom, for a while, Aristotle had been trying to tutor. Till then, Greece had been divided into 
many number of city states, each with its own autonomy in matters of civil and military. 
Some were democratic, others aristocratic or oligarchic. But they were all Hellenes, which 
was another name for Greeks. It was during the Hellenic period that the great Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle flourished. Greek or Hellenic culture was more or less restricted to Greece and 
its colonies. 

After Alexander the Great deprived these city states of their autonomy and independence, and 
welded them into his empire which extended to the Middle East far beyond the shores of 
Greece, Greek culture spread to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and all around the Eastern 
Mediterranean. This new phase of Greek history is known as the Hellenistic (or all Greek) 


"Dr. Paul Disuza, Pushpashram, Mysore and Dr. Rafi Vejaperambil, D. Paul Institute, Banglore. This 
unit is a revised version of Unit 3 and Unit 4 of Block 3 of BPY-003. 
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period. Greek culture became widespread during this period in the Mediterranean world. 
Politically, the period begins with the death of Alexander in 323 BC and ends with the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus in 30 BC, around which time the Romans completed the 
process of their conquest of Greece. 

Whereas, Neoplatonism was the last flowering of the Greek thought in late antiquity. Its birth 
place was Alexandria, that great city which was founded by Alexander the Great in Egypt and 
which became a major centre of intellectual activity of the ancient world. Situated at the 
intersection between the East and the West, Alexandria became the crucible in which the 
Eastern religious and mystical tendencies freely intermingled with Greek philosophical 
thought. This cross-cultural fecundation had given birth to Jewish Hellenistic philosophy 
(founded by Philo) and Neopythagoreanism. And in the third century A.D. the same 
tendencies gave birth to Neoplatonism. 

The system was founded by Plotinus. The name Neoplatonism is of later origin; it was in the 
eighteenth century that this name was given to Plotinus’s system. He himself understood it as 
authentic Platonism, an elaboration of the fundamental insights of Plato’s philosophy. 
Basically it is a metaphysico-religious system which attempts to give a holitistic picture of 
reality with the soteriological aim of attaining salvation through the practice of asceticism. 
The system has been so pervasively and profoundly influenced by Neopythagoreanism, 
Platonism and Stoicism that some scholars consider it yet another eclectic attempt of late 
antiquity. 


21.2 STOICISM 


Stoicism was one of the three principle systems of Hellenistic philosophy. Its beginnings 
were in Athens, during the life-time of Plato’s Academy and Aristotle’s Lyceum. It 
survived the conquest of Greece by the Romans in the second century, migrated to Rome 
and other regions, and influenced the thought of at least one Roman emperor in the second 
century of the Christian era. 


21.2.1 Zeno, Founder of Stoicism (334-262) 


Stoicism derives its name from “Stoa poikile” or painted colonnade, in the Athenian 
market- place where Zeno of Citium and his companions, the Zenonians, used to meet and 
discuss the meaning of life and human existence. Zeno, who had studied under Crates, the 
Cynic, had absorbed some of the ideas of Socrates, about whom he had read in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. Socrates became the hero of Zeno. 

The Cynics in the previous century had been among the minor Socratics who made a 
distinction between “nature” and convention”. “Nature” was the home of plants and 
minerals, animals in the forests, and birds in the air, and fish in the seas - under skies and 
stars. “Convention” was man- made laws and law-courts, and other products of human 
agreement - merely conventional matters. 

Zeno, however, in the true spirit of philosophy, did not follow the Cynics nor Socrates 
blindly. Human beings must indeed follow nature, but not in the way that animals do. For 
human beings to act in accordance with nature, they must act in accordance with reason. To 
act in accord with reason brings virtue and happiness. 


21.2.1.1 Logic and Epistemology 


The English word “logic” comes from the Greek “Logos” which was so important and 
central in Stoic thought. Logos, translated in Latin as Ratio and in English, as Reason, was 
also their word for God. 

Human reason was a spark of that Reason. Human reason undergoes a process of growth 
and development. Initially, the soul is a tabula rasa of blank board or slate, on which 
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through sensations, impressions are received of individual objects. It is the impressions that 
we know, rather than the objects themselves. 
These particular impressions are progressively generalized as the person’s reason reaches 
maturity when she or he is about fourteen. Progressive generalization leads to scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge needs some criterion of truth. Clarity of impression itself 
generating indubitable conviction can be the criterion of truth. Some Stoics tried to design 
arguments, which, irrespective of their contents would lead to true conclusions. 
To the conceptual or term-centered logic of Aristotle, they preferred conditional 
prepositional syllogisms of the type: 

Ifp,thenq  - If he is human, he is 

mortal. But: P - He is human 

Therefore: q. - So: He is mortal. 
This type of Stoic logic was a forerunner of today’s symbolic logic. 


21.2.1.2 Philosophy of Nature 


For their understanding of “nature”, the Stoics turned chiefly to the pre-Socratic, Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, for whom Fire was the principal element, and all natural reality through all its 
changes was governed by the Logos. 

The Stoics, of course, did not adopt Heraclitean views without adapting them. They 
observed how wonderfully nature organizes the elements, and arranges them, and how well 
she plans her products, so that they can be useful and beneficial to human beings. This 
evidence led them to conclude that there is a Logos or Reason or Law immanent in Nature - 
and that is God, Who the active principle constantly is working on matter, which is the 
passive principle. This is the law of Nature, which all must obey. Zeno, however, could not 
think of God as spiritual but seems to have considered Him as subtly material. God or 
“Logos” or Reason is considered the Soul of the universe, which is governed by His 
infinitely good Providence. Hence, Stoicism has fostered an optimistic approach to human 
existence. However, the theory of recurrence of worlds and conflagrations, with each 
individual repeating his/her previous performance in each existence suggests that some 
Stoics believe in Fate rather than Providence. 

Humans while being microcosms, are considered parts of the material universe which is 
characterized by cyclic recurrence and ends in a universal conflagration. Human souls also 
seem to perish in the universal conflagration, since souls also are thought to be made of 
some warm, breathy, material stuff. 

The Stoics maintain that the Logos imposes laws on nature, and these laws impose necessity 
on nature. They don’t see incompatibility between this determinism in nature, on one 
hand, and ethical freedom and responsibility, on the other. Humans are free to assent to, or 
to refuse the route planned by nature. 


21.2.1.3 Idea of God 


As already explained above, the Stoics thought of God as the inner, immanent, benevolent 
principle designing and governing Nature’s products and performances for the benefit of 
mankind. 
Cleanthes (c. 331-229) the successor of Zeno and second head of the school, is famous 
for his Hymn to Zeus which begins with the lines: 

O God most glorious called by many a name 

Nature’s great King, through endless years the same ... 


This God was an ethereal fiery vapour, called Logos in which the forms of all individuals to 
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be were contained. They were called rational or logical seeds. From that fire came the air, 
followed by water, part of which turned into earth, and another part, into the elemental 
earthly fire. In human beings they were sparks of the divine. The Stoics took for granted the 
God and the soul should be corporeal because they had material, physical, corporeal effects. 
Moreover, the Stoics believed that only bodies can “exist”. 


Chrysippus (c. 279-209), third head of the school, took up the challenge of solving the 
problem of evil. He argued that imperfections of particulars would contribute to the 
perfection of the whole. Another reason he gave was that if one of two contraries is 
removed, both are lost. It is natural that where there is possibility for pleasure, there should 
be possibility for pain. A toothache may be painful, but isn’t it good to be warned before 
the tooth is decayed? 


21.2.2 Stoic Ethics 


Ethics is the most important focus of Stoic philosophy which aims at bringing into the 
individual human soul, the peace and harmony, order and beauty, regularity and constancy 
that is apparent in the cosmos. This perfect state is achieved through apatheia or apathy 
which is perfect passionless-ness. 


Zeno had earlier been influenced by the Cynics, whose principle was live according to 
nature. Life according to nature, became also the aim of Stoicism. However, the meaning 
given to these words was entirely different. For the Cynics, like Diogenes of Sinope, life 
according to nature, was life according to senses and instincts. For the Stoics, living 
according to nature meant life according to reason. So, whereas the Cynics seem to 
have thought of animal "nature”, the Stoics referred to human nature. Whereas the Cynics 
thought of natural as opposed to artificial and conventional, the Stoics thought of natural as 
rational. Moreover, by being rational, human beings are obedient to Cosmic Reason or 
Logos. 


By nature human beings are duty-bound to love themselves; and since they are social, self- 
love extends itself to their families and friends; and finally to slaves, to enemies and to all 
mankind. Stoic ethics favours cosmopolitanism. Stoics claim to be citizens of the world. 


It is behaviour in accordance with human nature that is important for human happiness, and 
this behaviour is to be interwoven with the routine of daily duties: respect for parents, 
faithfulness to friends, healthy patriotism, constancy, consistency, fortitude. 


Zeno had laid the foundations of Stoic ethics according to which the four basic virtues are: 
prudence, which includes sound judgment; justice, which respects the rights of others; 
temperance or self-control, which fosters self-control and fortitude which is the ability to 
endure. 


These virtues stand or fall together: the possession of all. Likewise, a person who has one 
vice is likely to have all the vices. 


The question might arise: how can a human being really practice virtue, if he is merely a 
part of nature, a mere cog in the cosmic machine? Notwithstanding the determinism in 
nature, Stoics maintain that freedom of choice is possible. Indeed Zeno emphasizes that a 
man is master of his destiny and can do whatever he chooses with his life. True, like 
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everything else in nature, choice too is caused. But the act of choosing is its own cause. 
Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss the Logic and Epistemology of Zeno. 


21.3 EPICUREANISM 


The goal of the Epicureans, like that of the Stoics, was peace of mind. They, too, made a 
tripartite division of philosophy: epistemology or logic, philosophy of nature, ethics. 
The means, however, appear different. 


21.3.1 Epicurus, Founder of Epicureanism 


Epicurus, born at Samos in 342, having heard Platonist and Democritean lectures, came to 
Athens, first for military service, and then settled there, and opened a school there in his 
garden in 306. In his life-time, his school was known as the School of the Garden; later it 
was called Epicureanism. 


21.3.1.1 Theory of Knowledge 


What is called the canon or canonic deals with the theory of knowledge, or doctrine of 
truth. The first principle of Epicurean epistemology is that all and their representations 
sensations are true. Errors begin to be committed at the levels further from sensations, 
i.e. at the levels of propositions and judgments. 

Repeated experiences engender “anticipation”. Repeated anticipations are equivalent to 
general concepts. In this way, Epicurus invents a theory of universals distinct from those of 
Plato and Aristotle. This theory will later be known as nominalism. 


Similarly, feelings are the criteria for conduct. Pleasure is good; pain is bad. Sensations 
therefore, and feelings are the criteria of truth. 


21.3.1.2 Philosophy of Nature 


People should study nature and the universe with a view to acquire peace of soul. In 
Democritean atomism, Epicurus found a natural philosophy that - with a few modifications 
- would fit in well with his ethical views. Physical reality consists ultimately of atoms 
and the void. Showers of atoms coming down through space sometimes collide with one 
another, or get hooked on to one another and form bodies and objects, and also souls - 
-- since nothing is spiritual at least on earth. The atoms are characterized by weight, 
shape or form, size and they are moved by blind mechanistic forces which bring about 
effects without any intended purpose. Epicureans speak of the possibility of a “swerve” 
because they wish to avoid complete determinism and make room for free choice and also 
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for change and evolution in nature, since there are no governing principles. 


The death of living things is explained by the dissolution of bodies and their return of the 
compounds into their constituent atoms. That’s why human beings should not fear 
death. “When death is there, you are not there; when death is there, you are 
not there.” 

21.3.1.3 Idea of God 


Epicurus seems to have treated belief in polytheism rather casually, as superstition. He did 
not deny explicitly their existence, but used the popular anthropomorphic beliefs to get 
across his own ideas. Gods are supposed to have all they want. Hence, they have 
happiness. Mortals should therefore imitate them. 


21.3.1.4 Ethics 


What is the meaning of human life and the goal of existence? Good is to be done and evil 
avoided. The greatest good is pleasure; the greatest evil is pain. All beings seek pleasure: 
animals seek pleasure, and so do children. Before Epicurus, the Cyrenaics, under the 
leadership of Antisthenes had maintained that pleasure was the goal of human life; but they 
had been too sensual. Epicurus adds a bit of intellectualism to the pursuit of pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain. He invites his disciples to look at thing more holistically, not 
just at the here and now. A long-range view is to be taken. There’s no fun in enjoying for a 
day and suffering for a life-time. There is no fun in giving pleasure to the body, if that 
causes pain or shame to one’s mind. Pleasure therefore is out natural innate goal to which 
all other values are subordinate, including virtue. Hence, Epicureanism is hedonistic. 


Absence of pain, freedom from anxiety, tranquility of soul and friendship are — for 
Epicurus — the greatest joys in life. Friendship is the greatest of the joys available to 
human beings. Epicurus appreciates the virtues recommended by Plato and Aristotle, but 
those virtues are only means to the pleasures just mentioned. Health and wealth, too, are 
worthless if they are not used as a means to pleasure and friendship. Indeed, the 
Epicureans highly esteemed independence from external goods. 


Mortals must imitate the immortal gods, who are not concerned at all about mortals, 
because such concern would disturb their happiness. Mortals should not worry about life 
after death, because there is no life after death. The soul does not survive the body. 

Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is theory of knowledge according to Epicureanism? 
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21.4 SKEPTICISM 


Skepticism is the third major philosophical trend prevailing during the Hellenistic period. 
Whereas the two previously described philosophies may be called dogmatic systems or 
schools, skepticism cannot afford to be dogmatic, nor can it be called one school at this 
period, though some leaders of Plato’s. Academy did turn skeptics, as we shall see. The 
skeptics, while having few teachings of their own, criticized others, especially the Stoics 
dogmatists who do not know that they do not know. Historically, the Hellenistic skeptics 
are distinguished into two classes because of their different sources: one being Pyrrho; the 
other, Plato’s Academy during the Hellenistic period. The two currents will merge in the 
course of time. 


21.4.1 Pyrrhonism 

Pyrrho of Elis (c. 360-270) who is said to have accompanied Alexander the Great on his 
campaign to India is regarded as the founder of this movement, though he may have written 
nothing. His disciple Timon of Phlius is the one who did the writing, some of which 
consists of ridiculing Homer, Hesiod and great philosophers — except, of course, his master, 
Pyrrho. Influenced apparently by the Democritean theory of primary and secondary 
qualities, by sophist relativism, and by the Cyrenaic theory of knowledge,he Pyrrhonians 
denied the possibility of certainty in knowledge. Common experience tells us that people 
look at the same things in different ways. Contradictory opinions can be upheld with 
equally good arguments. Aenesidemus of Knossos, the greatest Pyrrhonian dialectician, 
had, in the first century BC, drawn up a list of ten types of such contradictory or 
antithetical arguments. The theoretical conclusion is that the wise man must try to withhold 
or suspend judgment. What about practical affairs? In practical affairs, customs and laws 
are to be followed. 11 Sextus Empiricus (c.150-210) was a medical doctor and the head of 
a Pyrrhonian school, who has left us the most comprehensive extant account of Greek 
skepticism. In his view, endless battles between dogmatists and their opponents had been 
disturbing people for centuries, and there was no sure criterion for deciding who was right. 
Reason is such a trickster. Even the syllogism cannot be trusted! Sextus thinks the 
syllogism is a vicious circle. Aristotle may argue: All men are mortal Socrates is a man; 
Therefore he is mortal. This argument is circular, says Sextus, because it presupposes what 
it should prove. (i) Arguments are used to prove that one is right; (ii) other “dogmatists” 
become opponents and refuse to agree, insisting that the first party is wrong; Sextus calls 
this “antithesis”); (111) Suspension of judgment. This is the Pyrrhonian solution. It balances 
the two arms of the antithesis. (iv) Peace of soul - ataraxia. 


21.4.2 Academic Skepticism 

Arcesilaus of Pitane (314-240) became head of Plato’s Academy in 265 BC. Historians, 
dividing the history of the Academy into three periods — Old, Middle, New — consider 
Arcesilaus founder of the Middle Academy. Arcesilaus was influenced by Socrates who 
had sometimes posed as a skeptic, maintaining he knew nothing with certainty. Arcesilaus, 
going a step further said that he was not even certain about whether he knew nothing with 
certainty. He was also influenced by the Pyrrhonians, and joined them in criticizing the 
Stoics for making subjective certainty the criterion of truth. Agreeing with Plato that sense- 
knowledge is only opinion, Arcesilaus used dialectic to uphold suspension of judgment. 
Carneades (213-128) was another leader of the Academy who opted for skepticism. His 
skepticism went beyond that of Arcesilaus. It is said he never accepted an invitation to 
dinner, because that would impede his work. Around 156 BC, he is said to have 
accompanied an Athenian delegation to Rome in order to appeal for the remission of some 
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penalty. An expert in rhetoric, he made two speeches: one, praising the qualities of justice 
as a duty imposed by natural law; the other, proving that justice was nothing but utility. He 
criticized the Stoics for making kataleptic representations criteria for truth. (These 
representations —according to the Stoics —were co convincing, that they could be regarded 
as self-authenticating.) Being subjective, how can such representations be criteria for truth? 
The Stoics accused the skeptics of harming society by teaching people to suspend 
judgment, since some knowledge is necessary for action. Carneades replies that the 
skeptics are not impeding action, good works or virtue, because for practical of moral 
action, certainty is not necessary, probability is sufficient. 


21.5 THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS 


Plotinus’s (205-270 AD) distinguished pupil Porphyry has written a biography of his 
master. Plotinus was born in 205 A.D. in Lycopolis, Upper Egypt. All his works were 
composed in a span of sixteen years beginning in 253. They have come down to us in an 
edition prepared by his illustrious pupil Porphyry. He arranged the entire work of Plotinus 
into six sections; each section is called an Ennead, because it contains nine treatises. 


Plotinus did not think of himself as the founder of a new school of thought, 
Neoplatonism, but as a genuine Platonist, that is, as an interpreter and follower of Plato. 
For him Plato possessed the truth in its entirety. Therefore it is only to be expected that 
certain insights of Plato form the backbone of his philosophical system. The other 
influences such as Aristotle, Neopythagoreanism and Stoicism are combined with the 
dominant thought of Plato without sacrificing its kernel. 


Central to Plato’s thought is the doctrine that besides the sensible world there exists a 
world of the intelligible. The latter is a world that is inhabited by Ideas, which are 
immaterial and eternal. This world alone has the true being (ousia); the world of the senses 
has no real existence; it is a mere shadow. The doctrine of an intelligible world in 
separation from and in opposition to the sensible world is central also to the system of 
Plotinus. However, Plotinus’s world of the intelligibles is richer than that of Plato: it 
consists of three hypostases or three strata of realities. 


21.5.1 The Realm of the Intelligible: The Three Hypostases 


Plotinus’s philosophy begins with the question about the origin of all things. In a 
throwback to the Aristotelian theory of the existence of a First Cause of all things Plotinus 
holds that there is a source from which everything that exists originates. Then he speculates 
about the nature of this first principle. He calls the primal source of everything the One 
(Monos). From the One proceeds, through a process of emanation, Intelligence (or Mind) 
and from Intelligence proceeds the Soul. These three together make up the world of the 
Intelligibles. At the lower level of reality is the matter, the world of the sensibles; it also 
proceeds ultimately from the One. Thus in Plotinus we have a picture of reality that is 
unified in so far as everything that exists proceeds from one single principle, is sustained 
by it in being finally returns to it. The question of the One and Many that puzzled the 
Greek mind from the inception of philosophy is taken up once again and answered in a 
novel way. 


The One (Monos): The origin of everything, the first principle is what Plotinus calls ‘the 


One’. But what is the nature of this principle? How to conceive of it with more 
definiteness? He speculates that it must be beyond being, because the original must be 
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outside the derived; and whatever is derived is being. Thus the primal source of everything 
is not a being but lies beyond being. It is also beyond thought. He rejects Aristotelian view 
that the First Cause of all is a self- thinking thought. For him to attribute thought to the 
source of all things is to abrogate its primacy, because with Parmenides he equates 
thought and being: “to think and to be are the same thing”. Thus if the source of 
everything is beyond being it should also be beyond thought. The One does not think, 
neither of itself nor of other things. He derives the absolute absence of thought in the 
primal source also from the fact that it is a perfect unity, a One having no plurality or 
multiplicity whatever. The lack of plurality and multiplicity in the primal source is asserted 
on the ground that if it has to be the ultimate source of everything there should not be 
anything else besides itself. If that is granted then it can be also argued that there is no 
thought in him, because to think is to think of something and therefore implies plurality. 
There is also no volition in the One, for willing too implies the distinction between the one 
who wills and that which is willed. It has no qualities, for qualities imply the distinction 
between subject and predicate. Nothing can be predicated of it; even to say that “it is One” 
or that “the One is”, is false, because it is beyond all being and essence. No name can be 
applied to it; it eludes all definition and knowledge. It is neither in movement nor at rest. 
Since it has no parts, it is without structure and without form. 

The One is not only the source of everything, but is also the ultimate goal towards which 
everything else strives. Therefore, Plotinus calls it also the Good. 


Intelligence: 


Plotinus uses the Greek word Nous to refer to the second hypostasis. It is variously 
translated, as “Intelligence,” “Intellect,” “Mind,” “Spirit” etc. It is the first to emanate. 
Being an emanation from the One it is lower than the One. It is Being, thought and 
multiplicity. 


It is in fact the first and the highest Being, since the One, though prior to it, is not a being 
but something that lies beyond being. This highest Being thinks or is thought itself. But its 
thought is not discursive thought, but intuition or contemplation. While discursive thought 
proceeds in time (the premises are thought first and then the conclusion is derived from it) 
intuitive thought is timeless; it is immediate apprehension. The object of Intelligence’s 
thought is two fold. On the one hand it thinks of the One; but even this most perfect 
thought is unable to get a uniform idea of the One. On the other hand, like Aristotle’s First 
Cause it thinks of itself. 


Plotinus’s Intelligence roughly corresponds to Plato’s world of Ideas. It is in Intelligence 
that the Ideas or Forms exist. In holding this view he departs from Plato for whom Ideas are 
self- subsisting entities which do not need a thought or intelligence to exist. He explicitly 
argues against Longinus who defended the view that ideas can exist outside thought. 
However, on this point Plotinus has predecessors in Platonic school, especially in 
Antiochus of Ascalon who had interpreted Ideas as thoughts of God. In yet another 
departure from Plato Plotinus holds that there are Ideas corresponding not only to each 
species but also to each individual. Plotinus also conceives of these ideas as active forces 
with life or as spirits. He further identifies Ideas with numbers. 


Plotinus also maintains that some kind of matter, which he calls ‘Intelligible matter’, exists 
in Intelligence. This kind of matter is different from sensible matter, which comes into 
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existence only at the end of emanation. It is difficult to pinpoint with any degree of 
accuracy why Plotinus introduced intelligible matter into his system. Some scholars like 
Eduard Zeller holds that it is to account for the plurality or multiplicity in Intelligence: it is 
on account of intelligible matter that the Intelligence is resolved into different Ideas. 
However, according to some other scholars Plotinus introduced intelligible matter to 
explain the interconnected unity of the ideas within Intelligence. 


In spite of the multiplicity and plurality in Intelligence it remains a unified whole. In 
it everything is contained in everything else without losing its identity. It is like the unity of 
a deductive system: every theorem contains all the others, and thus, the totality of the 
system. 


The third and the last stratum of the Intelligible world is the Soul. It proceeds directly from 
Intelligence, but ultimately from the One. The emanative process which is conceived by 
Plotinus as the radiation of light fades further as it comes out of Intelligence; the result is a 
new realm of being, namely, the Soul. This realm is therefore, less perfect than 
Intelligence. 


The realm of the Soul consists of the higher or the first World-Soul, the lower or the second 
World-Soul and the individual souls of gods, stars, demons, humans, animals and 
plants. The first to emanate from Intelligence is the World-Soul or the Universal Soul. It 
does not communicate directly with matter. This task is performed by a second World-Soul 
which proceeds from the first. This second or lower World-Soul combines with matter and 
becomes the soul of the phenomenal world; Plotinus calls it nature (physis).Thus according 
to Plotinus the entire world is an ensouled being. Then ensues the emanation of a plurality 
of individual souls, namely, the souls of gods, of stars of demons and the earthly beings of 
humans, animals and plants. With the production of the individual souls the lowest limit of 
the Intelligible world is reached. When the Divine descends still further, matter is created 
as its most imperfect manifestation. 


Prior to the production of matter the souls exist without intermingling with the material 
universe, forming a unified realm by themselves in the Intelligible world. The World-Soul 
comprehends within itself all the individual souls which are connected with it as their 
origin. This realm formsa connecting link between the Intelligible world and the sensible 
world. It not only looks upward towards Intelligence from which it emanated but also 
looks downward towards the sensible world. 

Check your progress I 


Note: a) use the space provided to write your answer. 
b) check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is Neo-Platonism? Explain. 
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21.5.2 The Realm of the Sensible World 


Light as it travels farther and farther away from its source fades away gradually until it 
becomes complete darkness. In the same manner emanation as it continues its journey 
after the realm of the soul, becomes weaker; it becomes complete darkness. For Plotinus 
this total darkness at the fag end of emanation is matter. It emanates from the lower 
World-Soul. It is the fundament of the sensible world. In itself it is totally 
indeterminate: it is formless and without quality; it is mere potentiality for being and 
not being; it is a mere shadow. The physical universe is born when the lower World- 
Soul illuminates and informs this matter, with itself and the seminal ideas (logoi 
spermatikoi) that exist in it. The soul pours itself first into heaven. So the noblest and 
purest souls dwell there. They have ethereal bodies. Stars are created next, whom Plotinus 
conceives of as ensouled beings. Plotinus calls them invisible gods; their souls too are 
noble. They transcend time and change. The space between the stars and the earth is the 
dwelling place of demons. On the earth dwell the souls that have taken human, animal and 
plant bodies. Thus according to Plotinus not only man but also animals and plants are 
ensouled beings. 


21.5.3 Religion and Salvation of the Soul 


As we mentioned above Plotinus’s is a metaphysico-religious system. Its metaphysics is 
closely associated with the religious idea of the salvation of the soul. It is metaphysics in 
service of salvation of the soul. Philosophy is not just a matter of intellectually knowing 
the real, but its final goal is to liberate man. 


But how does Plotinus conceive of salvation? Existence in the body is not a happy 
existence for the soul. Like the Pythagoreans and the Orphics, Plotinus conceives of the 
embodied state of the soul as an ‘imprisonment’. In dungeon of the body it does not enjoy 
full freedom and happiness. Matter is evil and any entanglement with it makes the soul 
miserable. Salvation is primarily liberation from the body; it is the return of the soul 
to its original abode, which is the supernatural world where it contemplates the One and 
becomes united with it. 


Since the original and the natural abode of the soul is the supernatural world, it can 
find happiness only by returning to it. But unfortunately it finds itself entangled in the 
material universe. It has inclinations towards the sensual. To attain its original state of 
happiness, it has to resist these inclinations and free itself from the body and everything 
that is connected with it. In other words, it has to undergo purification (catharsis). To effect 
this purification Plotinus advocates several things, Firstly one should practice virtues. 
Secondly, one should practice mediate thought and dialectic. This thinking has to do with 
the truly real, with ideas and the essences of things. In the third place comes immediate 
thought or contemplation of the divine Nous. But this level is not sufficient. Still there is 
the distinction between the contemplator and the contemplated. The highest point is 
ecstasy. Here we are raised above thought. We are filled with the divine light and become 
one with the One: all distinctions disappear. Plotinus himself attained this ecstatic 
experience four times in his life. 


21.5.3.1 Re-Incarnation 
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Plotinus believed in the re-incarnation of the soul. Souls that have not attained complete 
purification at the time of the death of the body cannot go to its original supernatural 
abode. They transmigrate to other bodies. They will have to take lower or superior bodies 
depending on their level of purification. Some migrate into plant bodies; others into animal 
bodies and others into other human bodies. 


21.5.4 Some Tensions within Plotinus’s System 


It is not entirely correct to say that Plotinus managed to harmonize seamlessly all the 
elements that were borrowed by him from other sources into his system. There are certain 
unresolved tensions within it. Firstly, there is a tension between the doctrine of 
emanation and the doctrine of the fall of the soul. According to Plotinus’s descriptions the 
emanation is an entirely involuntary process; it does not involve a will. What is full must 
overflow and what is mature must beget. If it is an involuntary process then it is wrong to 
impute guilt and fault to the emanating entity. And yet often Plotinus speaks of the 
emanation as a whole and, in particular the production of matter by the soul and its 
entanglement with it as an apostacy and fall. He says that it is recklessness and the desire to 
belong to nobody but oneself that cause Intelligence to break away from the One. The Soul 
is motivated to break away from Intelligence by the desire to govern; by a craving for that 
which is worse; by a will to isolation. Soul produces matter because of its wish to belong to 
itself. Moreover, he calls the lowest kind of soul “the most foolhardy”. 


This tension is already present in Plato. Plotinus was trying to do justice to some of the 
passages of Plato’s writings. On the one hand the myth of Phaedrus implies that the souls 
fall by some kind of failing. In Phaedo Plato stresses that the soul must try to flee the body 
and be polluted as little as possible by it. But on the other hand, in Timaeus Plato holds that 
the first incarnation is the work of the Demiurge and thus a blameless event. And 
according to the myth of the Republic embodiment is the result of a universal necessity. 
However, Plotinus was not unaware of the contradiction. His responses to it are varied. 
Sometimes he attempts to prove that there is no contradiction. But finding this attempt 
unsuccessful he introduces an innovative theory to overcome the problem. According to 
this theory a true fall has never taken place. Actually, even when in a body the soul still 
lives its original celestial life and remains unseparated from Intelligence. Only the soul is 
not aware of this hidden life of its. In other words we are partly unconscious of what 
happens in our minds. What is true of the Soul in relation to Intelligence is even truer of 
the relation between our embodied selves and Intelligence. Not even when present in us 
does Intelligence discontinue its activity. 


Secondly, there is also a tension between the two ways in which Plotinus speaks of matter. 
In the main, matter is spoken of the emanation from the soul; however, sometimes he 
speaks as though matter was already present for the soul to enter into it. 


Thirdly, as all pantheistic systems, Plotinus’s system too is unable to account for the 
existence of evil in the world. Plotinus situates all evil in matter; evil is utter privation; 
since matter is utter privation it is the source of all evil. But matter is an emanation 
ultimately from the One-Good. How can the Good be the source of evil? 


Fourthly, Plotinus’s theory of emanation too is not free from problems. The problem with 
the theory is that he has not enunciated this doctrine with any degree of conceptual clarity. 
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21.6 LET US SUM UP 


Hellenistic philosophy is not one but many. It is more correct to speak of Hellenistic 
philosophies. The principal philosophies characteristic of the Hellenistic period are 
Stoicism, Epicureanism, Skepticism and Jewish Hellenistic thought. Hence, these will be 
the main concern of the following pages. The Stoics, Epicureans and Academic Skeptics, 
all had their schools in Athens till 87 BC, when the Romans attacked Athens. After this 
date, Hellenistic philosophers migrated to other centres, especially to Alexandria. In 
Alexandria, too, which had been named for Alexander the Great, there was a Jewish 
community that could not escape the influence of Greek culture. 


Philosophers, especially in Athens, were public figures and often engaged in public debates 
and lively inter-school discussions. The Academic skeptics were constantly criticizing the 
other schools especially the Stoics. The Epicureans were a relatively private philosophic 
community. One common aim of these philosophies — underlying all there differences — 
was the attainment of “ataraxia” i.e. tranquility, happiness and peace of mind. 


The skeptics did a great service to philosophy by pointing out the limits of human certainty. 
The word “skeptic comes from a Greek word which means “doubt” but a doubt that 
spurs on to further investigation. 


Some of their criticisms of the Stoics in particular and of philosophers inclined to 
dogmatism are quite valid. Those of their works that were re-discovered and translated in 
the Renaissance period, exercised enormous influence on European thought in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Pure skepticism, of course, which denies the 
possibility of all certainty, will land its followers into many self-contradictions. 


Neoplatonism was the last grand philosophical effort of the Greek tradition in the ancient 
world. Plotinus has gathered up the legacy of nearly eight centuries of Greek philosophy 
into a magnificently unified synthesis. True, in it the great Greek philosophical impulse of 
rational- critical inquiry atrophies, to some extent, in favour of an irrational mystical 
impulse. True again, in it the eclectic spirit predominates over the spirit of original inquiry. 
Therefore Eduard Zeller’s verdict that “this last attempt of ancient thought to fashion our 
knowledge of the world into a philosophic system bore from the beginning the marks of 
senility upon its countenance” might contain some element of truth. Yet it will be naive to 
dismiss it at as a piece of history with only curiosity value. Some of the problems it 
grapples with are of perennial philosophical interest. 


21.7 KEY WORDS 


Impression: Impression is the overall effect of something. 

Reason: Reason refers to mental faculties that consciously create explanations. The 
concept ‘reason’ is closely related to the concepts of language and logic, as reflected 
in the multiple meanings of the Greek word “logos”, the root of logic, which translated into 
Latin became “ratio” and then in French “raison,” from which the English word 
“reason” was derived. 


Asceticism: Asceticism (from the Greek: dskésis, “exercise”) describes a life-style 
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characterized by abstinence from various sorts of worldly pleasures (especially sexual 
activity and consumption of alcohol) often with the aim of pursuing religious and spiritual 
goals. 

Eclecticism: Eclecticism is a name given to a group of ancient philosophers who, from the 
existing philosophical beliefs, tried to select the doctrines that seemed to them most 
reasonable, and out of these constructed a new system. 

Ecstasy: Ecstasy is a trance or trance-like state in which an individual transcends normal 
consciousness. 

Soteriology: Soteriology is the branch of theology that deals with salvation. 
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21.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 
Check Your Progress I 


1. The Stoics observed how wonderfully nature organizes the elements, and arranges 
them, and how well she plans her products, so that they can be useful and beneficial 
to human beings. This evidence led them to conclude that there is a Logos or Reason 
or Law immanent in Nature - and that is God, Who the active principle constantly is 
working on matter, which is the passive principle. This is the law of Nature, which 
all must obey. Zeno, however, could not think of God as spiritual but seems to have 
considered Him as subtly material. God or “Logos” or Reason is considered the 
Soul of the universe, which is governed by His infinitely good Providence. 

Check Your Progress II 


1. The first principle of Epicurean epistemology is that all and their representations 
sensations are true. Errors begin to be committed at the levels further from 
sensations, i.e. at the levels of propositions and judgments. Repeated experiences 
engender “anticipation”. Repeated anticipations are equivalent to general 
concepts. This theory will later be known as nominalism. 

Check Your Progress III 


1. Plotinus calls the primal source of everything the One (Monos). From the One 
proceeds, through a process of emanation, Intelligence (or Mind) and from Intelligence 
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proceeds the Soul. The One (Monos): The origin of everything, the first principle is what 
Plotinus calls ‘the One’. But what is the nature of this principle? How to conceive of it 
with more definiteness? He speculates that it must be beyond being, because the original 
must be outside the derived; and whatever is derived in being. Thus the primal source of 
everything is not a being but lies beyond being. It is also beyond thought. He rejects 
Aristotelian view that the First Cause of all is a self-thinking thought. For him to attribute 
thought to the source of all things is to abrogate its primacy, because with Parmenides he 
equates thought and being: “to think and to be are the same thing”. Thus if the source of 
everything is beyond being it should also be beyond thought. The One does not think, 
neither of itself nor of other things. He derives the absolute absence of thought in 
the primal source also from the fact that it is a perfect unity, a One having no plurality or 
multiplicity whatever. The lack of plurality and multiplicity in the primal source is 
asserted on the ground that if it has to be the ultimate source of everything there should 
not be anything else besides itself. If that is granted then it can be also argued that there 
is no thought in him, because to think is to think of something and therefore implies 
plurality. There is also no volition in the One, for willing too implies the distinction 
between the one who wills and that which is willed. It has no qualities, for qualities imply 
the distinction between subject and predicate. Nothing can be predicated of it; even to say 
that “it is One” or that “the One is”, is false, because it is beyond all being and essence. 
No name can be applied to it; it eludes all definition and knowledge. It is neither in 
movement nor at rest. Since it has no parts, it is without structure and without form. 


The One is not only the source of everything, but is also the ultimate goal towards which 
everything else strives. Therefore, Plotinus calls it also the Good. 
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